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SNARED, BUT NOT CAUGHT. 
A NOVELETTE IN TWO PARTS. 


BY GEORGE AUBREY. 


PART FIRST. 


HAD been residing in Rome for nearly a 
year, occupying myself with the study 
of the arts and antiquities of the most illus- 
trious of all cities; and with my interest in 
these pursuits growing every day more ab- 
sorbing, I was fast lapsing into the deplora- 
ble condition of one who is doomed to be a 
virtuoso and antiquary, when a sudden piece 
of intelligence rudely awoke me from my 
dreams, and changed the whole tenor of my 
life. 

I had taken a stroll into the Campagna, 
one afternoon, and while on my return to 
my lodgings, my friend, Dick Salisbury, 
hailed me from the other side of the street. 
Dick was an American art student in Rome, 
and we were living together on terms of the 
closest intimacy. 

I knew by the eagerness of his manner 
that something was up, and his first words 
told me what it was:— 

‘“‘Have you heard the news about Cole- 
brook, Hugh?” 

Now Colebrook had been executor under 
my father’s will, and was my guardian—for 
I yet lacked a few months of my majority. 
Dick was aware of these facts, and I knew 
at once to whom he referred. So it was 
with some excitement that I inquired what 
he meant. 

‘‘Why, I have just got hold of a late copy 
of the New York Herald,” answered he, 
“and I am afraid it contains sorry news for 


you. It seems that your precious guardian 
has been practicing a grand swindle—has 
turned everything he held in his hands into 
cash, and eloped to parts unknown.” 

I might well be thunderstruck at this in- 
telligence. Colebrook was the trusted friend 
of my father, a man highly respected, and 
of reputed wealth. My whole property was 
in his hands; and should this news prove 
true—of which there could be little ques- 
tion—I was no better than a beggar. 

A perusal of the paragraph in the Herald, 
and a few hours of reflection, fixed my de- 
termination. I must return home—and that, 
teo, at once. My last remittance was nearly 
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exhausted, but I had personal effects, the 
sale of which would furnish me with the 
means of defraying my traveling expeuses. 
So the next day I sold my horse—though at 
an awful discount on the price I had paid 
for him; and through the good offices of my 
friend Salisbury, I disposed of a small but 
as I flattered myself) choice collection of 
antiquities, to a rich English amateur of his 
acquaintance. It had been a labor of love 
with me to collect them, and every gem and 
coin had its history that made it doubly dear 
to my heart. But ‘all my pretty ones” 
went, and ‘‘ at one fell swoop.” 

The day after, I was on board the Mar- 
seilles steamer, and on my way home. I 
arrived at New York, to find my worst fears 
realized. Colebrook had lost his own prop- 
erty iv speculation, and unwilling to face 
poverty, had converted large trust funds in 
his hands to his own use; and with the 
spoils of widows and orphans, had with- 
drawn—nobody knew where. 

My situation was embarrassing enough. 
I had literally no resources; for my parents 
were dead, and the few family connections I 
had resided in another section of the coun- 
try. I had no claim on them, and had it 
been otherwise, was too proud for depend- 
ence. Cheerless, however, as was the pros- 
pect, 1 determined not to give way to 
déspondency. I founda home at a boarding- 
house, and began to look around me for 
something todo. Accident favored me. 

At my boarding-place, I formed the ac- 
quaintance of a young man by the name of 
John Allison. His room was opposite my 
own, and we soon got into the habit of 
interchanging visits. I found him to be an 
intelligent, companionable fellow, and it was 
not long before we were on terms of consid- 
erable intimacy. He fell sick, and I was 
able to render him some good offices as a 
nurse. During his convalescence, we were 
seated together, one day, in his room, when 
he said to me:— 

‘*Granger, I am sick of this. The air of 
the city don’t agree with men of my consti- 
tution, and I mean to go back to the old 
farm, and stick to my mother and the girls. 
I was a fool ever to have left them. But 
before I go, it occurs to me that I can do 
something for you. You know I hold the 
situation of clerk in a broker's office. The 
salary is small, only eight hundred a year, 
but itis better than nothing. At any rate, it 
will keep you alive till you have something 


better to do. 
place to you?” 

My heart bounded when this chance 
opened to me, and I eagerly embraced my 
new friend’s proposition. He instantly set 
about writing for me a letter of introduction 
to his employer, in which my character and 
qualifications were set forth in such glowing 
terms that it made me blush to read it. 

The next morning I issued from the door, 
armed with a missive addressed to ‘‘ Antonio 
Martelli, Esq.; No. —, Wall Street.”” After 
a short search, I found the name inscribed 
on the door of a room in the second story of 
a handsome brown stone building, and in 
answer to my modest knock, heard the 
words, ‘‘ Come in! ”’ 

The room had but a single occupant, whom 
I at once concluded to be Mr. Martelli him- 
self. I handed him the letter, and he court- 
eously directed me to be seated. Whilst he 
was reading it, I had leisure to study his 
appearance, which I did with no little inter- 
est. He was a man of middle-age, some- 
what portly in person, and with a physiog- 
nomy so decidedly Italian, that no one could 
mistake his nationality. He had an exceed- 
ingly soft and deferential manner, the effect 
of which was increased by a slight lisp, 
which seemed natural to him. But this 
aspect of gentleness was puzzlingly contra- 
dicted by the expression of his cold, steel- 
gray eyes; and altogether I could not flatter 
myself that I gained much knowledge of the 
man from what I saw. Certainly, my heart 
did not warm much toward him, while 1 
could not help acknowledging that he had 
every appearance of being a weil-bred gen- 
tleman. His dress was faultlessly neat, and 
I think I never saw linen so white as that 
which he wore. In fact, this peculiarity in 
his costume was so striking as to be no- 
ticeable. 

He finished reading Allison’s letter, not 
without a covert smile about the corners of 
his mouth, excited, as I imagined, by the 
styte of somewhat indiscriminate eulogy 


Now, suppose I transfer the 


which my friend had adopted. However,’ 


after asking me a few questions, to which 
my answers appeared satisfactory, he en- 
gaged me as his clerk; and I was soon seated 
at my desk, engaged in copying some papers 
which he placed before me. These finished, 


he went out to take his place at the broker’s 
board, leaving me in charge of the office. 
Before he went, however, he unlocked the 
door of another room connected with the 
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office, and disappeared for a few moments; 
and on his reappearance, relocked the door, 
and dropped the key in his pocket. He in- 
variably took this precaution, although I 
could see that the room contained nothing 
but a few chairs and a desk, and w: ; only 
used when he had occasion to give private 
interviews to his clients. But I soon found 
that secretiveness was a marked feature in 
Mr. Martelli’s character; so much so, that I 
imagine it would have been painful to him 
to give an order for dinner in the presence 
of a third party. 

He returned to the office at two o’clock, 
and shortly after dismissed me for the day, 
requesting my punctual attendance at nine 
the next morning. It appeared that he 
resided out of town, and did not arrive at 
his office until somewhat late in the morning. 

On my return to my boarding-place, I 
found Allison preparing for his departure by 
the evening train. He questioned me eager- 
ly as to the result of my applicatien. On 
learning my success, he mused for a moment, 
and then said:— 

‘You'll find them a queer set, there, 
Granger. Not that I ever saw anything 
wrong in the business, but I’m blessed if I 
ever felt comfortable during the six months 
I held a seat in that office—and I think it 
was what finally made me ill. In the first 
place, Martelli does business only with for- 
eigners, and I was worried with listening to 
the jargon of signors and mounseers, of 
which I didn’t understand a word. Then 
Martelli himself was so smooth and so 
cursed sly, that I always had a latent suspi- 
cion that some dark day he would garotte 
me, or stick a stiletto into my back. But he 
never did it; and I suppose I am wrong in 
relating to you these fancies of mine, which 
may have had their origin only in my dis- 
eased imagination—and that is the reason 
why I did not mention them to you before.” 

We had no time to pursue the conversa- 
tion further; for at this moment the hack 
arrived, which was to convey my friend to 
the depot. I saw him and his baggage 
safe on board the train, and had made my 
adieux, when he called me back saying: — 

‘*Have you seen Galotti yet, Granger ?” 

** Galotti! Who is he?” 

He blushed in some confusion, and ex- 
plained :— 

“Oh, only one of Martelli’s friends; and 
one of my nightmares—that’s all.” And 
with that he was gone. : 
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I went back to my room, pondering on the 
vague suggestions of evil my friend had 
thrown out; but finally attributing them, as 
he had himself, to a morbid fancy, I turned 
my thoughts to other subjects. 

I continued in the discharge of my duties 
at the office, and, for a succession of days 
nothing worthy of mention occurred. My 
employer treated me with great courtesy, 
and 1 think my quiet and steady demeanor 
won his regard. My knowledge of foreign 
languages proved serviceable to him, as L 
could be made a means of communication 
between himself and his clients during his 
absence. But, for all this, he made no un- 
necessary conversation with me, and I could 
not feel that our acquaintance was a growing 
one. 

Some two months after my engagement 
with Martelli, I formed a connection with 
one of the morning journals as a musical 
critic. I had always been a passionate 
student of music, and had made it one of my 
specialties when in Italy; so that I may say 
I had some qualifications for the position I 
assumed. In the discharge of my duties, I 
had visited the academy one evening, and at 
the close of the performance was descending 
the staircase in company with the usual 
throng. 

During the progress of our tedious de- 
scent, my notice was attracted to a gen- 
tlemen immediately in front of me, who was 
assiduous in his attentions to a lady who 
hung upon his arm. He was a man of the 
most striking appearance, with the figure of 
an Apollo, and features of classical regular- 
ity. His complexion was of the deepest 
olive I ever saw, having that peculiar green- 
ish hue which one sees in natives of the 
islands of the Mediterranean. 

Whilst I was making these observations, 
I unfortunately stepped op the dress of the 
lady who accompanied him, and before I 
could extricate my foot, owing to the pres- 
sure of the crowd, brought her to a complete 
stand-still. 

Her escort looked back to ascertain the 
cause of this summary arrest, and his eye, 
lighting upon me, blazed up into sudden 
fury. He poured out a torrent of impreca- 
tions upon my head, and raised his hand as 
if to strike me. In the meantime, I had 


released the lady, who was obviously dis- 
tressed by the violent conduct of her com- 
panion, of which I took no notice whatever. 
She was richly dressed, but so deeply veiled 
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that I caught no glimpse of her face. She 
bowed gracefully in answer to my hasty 
apology, and in a moment, the movement of 
the crowd separated us. 

I thought noaore of this incident until a 
week after, when Mr. Martelli entered the 
office in company with a gentleman whom I 
at once recognized as the person with whom 
I had so nearly come into collision. He did 
not know me, Iam sure, for he scarcely gave 
a glance in my direction. Neither of the 
gentlemen spoke a word, but at once entered 
the private office and closed the door. Their 
interview was protracted, and, if I could 
trust my ears, stormy. The voices of both 
were frequently raised to a pitch of the 
deepest excitement; and on one or two occa- 
sions, 1 thought I caught the word “‘ Ceci- 
lia,’ but having a horror of eaves-dropping, 
I closed my ears to further information. 

A few minutes after, in looking for a 
missing paper, I had occasion to remove the 
hats which the new-comers had left upon 
the table, and inscribed in one of them I saw 
the name of ‘‘ Galotti.’”’> The stranger, then, 
was the person concerning whom Allison 
had made that singular inquiry. 

Who, or rather, what was he? I had 
leisure to revolve this question in my mind 
during the hour which passed before the 
conference of the two gentlemen closed. 
_ When they made their re-appearance, Ga- 
lotti’s face was as dark as a thunder-cloud, 
and that of my employer bore even stronger 
marks of discomposure. Take them for all 
in all, they were not an amiable looking pair, 
and I was glad to see them departing to- 
gether. I saw nothing more of them that 
day. 

And, indeed, I began to notice that Mar- 
telli seemed to pay less attention to business 
from day to day, and that he was becoming 
very irregular in his attendance at the office. 
Callers often complained of the difficulty of 
obtaining an interview with him. These 
gradually fell off, and sometimes I would. sit 
a whole day without seeing a visitor. How- 
ever, I had work enough of my own, and 
here was plenty of leisure to do it in; and 
as my salary was regularly paid, I had no 
reason to complain of my employer. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” thought I, “‘he has made 
money enough; and if.he gives business the 
go-by, it is no affair of mine.”’ 

_ But whatever might have been the state 
of his circumstances, Martelli’s appearance 
underwent a decided change. He became 


thin and haggard, and there was a restless- 
ness in his movements that I had never 
noticed before. He would sometimes sit 
whole hours in his private room, engaged, I 
was sure, with nothing but his own 
thoughts. Evidently he was suffering in 
mind; but the cause remained a mystery. 
Matters were in this state, when one 
morning, in company with Galotti, he ap- 
peared at the office. They again held a long 
conference, but it was not of the same bois- 
terous character as the former one; for only 
the faint murmur of voices reached my ear. 
After a while Galotti departed, and I could 
hear Martelli’s steps as he paced the room to 
and fro. An hour might have passed in this 
manner, when he opened the door and called 
me in; and this was the first time I had the 
honor of an invitation into his private room. 
Granger,”’ said he, after.requesting me 
to be seated—and there was a briskness in 
his address that seemed to me altogether 
affected—‘‘ I have a favor to ask of you 
which I hope you will not find difficult to 
grant. Business calls me away immediately 
to the South, and I shall probably be absent 
a month. In the meanwhile, my establish- 


ment in the country is left without a pro- 


tector, and I shall be deeply obliged to you if 
you will consent to become a member of the 
household during my absence. There is 
good sport in the neighborhood, if you like 
hunting and fishing, and I should think you 
might enjoy the vacation. Of course, your 
salary willgoon the same. There is another 
consideration, whick I might urge,”’ he con- 
tinued, with an air of jocularity; ‘‘ my niece 
is a pretty girl, and perhaps you will not find 
her a disagreeable companion.” 

I reflected for a moment on his proposi- 
tion, and having no good reason to urge 
against its acceptance—in fact, finding it 
rather attractive than otherwise—consented 
to it at once. He seemed greatly pleased 
with my compliance, and proceeded to give 
me the proper directions for reaching his 
residence, to which it was agreed I should 
go on the morrow. The office, he told me, 
was to be closed during his absence. 

Matters being thus settled, he excused me 
from any further attendance that day, and 
stating that he should not see me again 
before his departure, bade me a very cordial 
adieu. 

My first business was to proceed to the 
office of the newspaper with which I was 
connected, and make arrangements for my 
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absence. Fortunately it was a season of the 
year in which there was little activity in the 
musical world, and my friend, the editor, 
readily exempted me from duty. 

That night I packed my things and com- 
pleted my preparations for departure. I 
retired to bed late, but it was some time be- 
fore I could compose myself to sleep. I 
found myself speculating upon the nature of 
the life I was likely to lead at Martelli’s, 
and must confess that the pretty niece 
played a prominent part in my visions. My 
excitement was so disproportioned to the 
occasion, that I was impressed with a vague 
idea that the events of the next month were 
to have no unimportant influence on my 
future life. 

Sleep finally relieved me from these fan- 
cies or presentiments—whichever they might 
prove to me. 

The next day found me on my way to my 
destination. I had some thirty miles to go 
by railroad, and had taken the noon train, in 
accordance with the directions I had re- 
ceived. We stopped at an obscure way-sta- 
tion, and on getting out, I found a convey- 
ance awaiting me, as Mr. Martelli had 
promised. 

The driver, who afterwards proved to be 
my employer’s only male servant and facto- 
tum, at once took charge of my baggage, 
and that attended to, we proceeded gn our 
way at the best speed of a tolerably good 
span of horses. The vehicle was a common 
carryall of the larger pattern, and I had 
taken a seat by the side of the driver. 

Jean Canot was a Canadian Frenchman, 
shaggy-haired and under-sized, like his own 
native breed of horses. His little, black 
eyes shone with a certain cunning vivacity, 
and I found him ready to communicate to 
me much more than his mixture of broken 
English and provincial patois would-enable 
me to understand. However, I managed to 
extract from him some information concern- 
ing the household of which I was about to 
become an inmate. 

The family consisted, it seemed, of Miss 
Martelli, my employer’s niece, Miss Mina, 
the housekeeper, two female servants, and 
my respectable friend, the Canadian. The 
latter expressed himself as gratified at my 
coming, for it was seldom, he said, that they 
saw a new face. 

Monsieur Martelli,’”’ said he, ‘“‘ used to 
spend much of his time here; but we have 
seen little of him of late, as he stays pretty 


much in the city. He was here day before 
yesterday, his only visit fora fortnight. One 
soon grows lonesome in such a place, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

While assenting to the last proposition, I 
could not help wondering what it was that 
should keep Martelli so much from his home. 
But inquiry failed to elicit anything more 
from my companion, who grew more reti- 
cent as he perceived my curiosity, and finally 
seemed content to give his whole attention 
to the horses. 

After a drive of three or four miles, we 
came in sight of the Martelli mansion, which 
Jean pointed out to me. It was a large, 
two-storied building, situated on a gentle 
acclivity, some distance from the{main road, 
and almost concealed by the dense growth 
of trees around it. ; 

As we drove up the avenue that formed 
the approach, I noticed that little had been 
done to the grounds in the way of improve- 
ment. They were in a state of almost 
aboriginal wildness, and pines and hemlocks 
of venerable age stood in close proximity to 
the house. Everything was in the deepest 
shadow, and the whole aspect of the place 
and its surroundings was sombre in the ex- 
treme. 

I was received at the door by the house- 
keeper, Miss Mina. By the by,I do not 
know, at this date, her full appellation, but 
I suspect the one by which she was called 
was only an Italian diminutive of her Chris- 
tian name. She was a tall, handsome, but 
severe-looking woman, of middle age, but 
with hair blanched in advance of her years. 
She received me with grave politeness, and 
immediately ushered me into a large, well- 
furnished room on the lower floor, which 
she informed me was to be my chamber. 
She inquired if I wished for refreshments, 
and on receiving a reply in the negative, 
left me to myself, after informing me that I 
would find the library in the room adjoining 
my own. 

In accordance with the housekeeper’s sug- 
gestion, I soon repaired to the library, where 
I found a considerable collection of books, 
mostly French and Italian. Glancing over 
their titles, I took down a volume of Alfieri, 
which I commenced to read; but soon grow- 
ing weary of the somewhat galvanic intensity 
of the dramatist, I threw it aside. In look- 
ing over other of the books, I saw thé name 
of ‘‘ Bernardo Martelli,” inscribed on the 
fly-leaf of most of them, and naturally con- 
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cluded they had come into the hands of their 
present possessor through inheritance. Fi- 
nally, finding the dullness of my situation 
insupportable, I proceeded out of doors and 
took a stroll into the woods. 

I followed a beaten path which led to a 
considerable elevation in the rear of the 
house. Near the summit, I was surprised 
to come upon a little summer-house, built of 
wood, and almost concealed by the luxuriant 
growth of wild vines which covered it. It 
was open at one of the sides, and on enter- 
ing it, I discovered signs of another visitor. 
A sketch-book lay upon a rustic seat, and a 
half-finished drawing upon the open page 
evinced the work of no unpracticed hand. 

The spot, indeed, commanded a view of a 
fine, wooded landscape, and I admired the 
taste which led to its selection. I at once 
concluded that the drawing belonged to Miss 
Martelli; and thinking she might be annoyed 
by a stranger’s intrusion into a haunt thus 
favored, I withdrew and continued my ex- 
plorations. 

I kept on over the hill, and while making 
the steep descent of the other side, caught 
the sound of a rushing stream; and thread- 
ing my way through a thicket of alders, dis- 
covered a brook of considerable size, whose 
clear depths and rocky bottom gave unmis- 
takable signs of trout. 

Congratulating myself that, in pursuance 
of Mr. Martelli’s hint, I had brought my 
fishing apparatus with me, I determined to 
try the chances of the sport tomorrow. 
After lingering some time on the banks of 
the stream, the setting sun warned me of 
the length of my absence, and I returned to 
the house. 

A servant-girl met me on my entrance, 
and informed me that tea waited my pres- 
ence; so, after making some hasty repairs in 
my toilet, I took my way to the supper-room 
which she had pointed out. I found the 
housekeeper alone in the room, and she pro- 
ceeded at once to dispense the hospitalities 
of the handsomely spread table. 

A place was set for a third person, and 
Miss Mina, noticing the inquiring glance I 
threw towards it, informed me that ‘‘ Miss 
Cecili: was somewhat indisposed this eve- 
ning, and would keep her room. We had 
little other conversation during the repast; 
for my entertainer was far from show- 
ing any disposition to loquacity, and gave 
little encouragement toany efforts I made in 
that direction. 


The supper over, I repaired to the library, 
where I found lights, and spent the evening 
over a book. I saw nothing more of the 
inmates of the house, and began to feel a 
sense of complete isolation creeping over 
me. This impression was not diminished 
when I retired to my bed, and listened to 
the rising wind as it sighed in the pines. I 
am not easily given to fancies, but there was 
much in my surroundings and in the inci- 
dents of the day, which gave me food for 
speculation. 

What could have been Martelli’s motive in 
sending me here? Certainly not as a pro- 
tector to his family, for it would seem that 
they had been practically living without one. 
At any rate, I could not flatter myself that 
my presence was a source of much gratifica- 
tion to the household—otherwise, I could not 
help thinking that Miss Martelli would have 
given me some token of her interest in my 
arrival. 

Suddenly that first stormy interview be- 
tween Martelli and his friend occurred to my 
mind, and the name which on that occasion 
had repeatedly reached, my ear. Was Miss 
Martelli the ‘‘ Cecilia’? who had in some 
way been connected with the cause of Ga- 
lotti’s excitement ? I could not help think- 


ing she was; and if so, what did it all mean? 


Revolving these things in my’mind, I[ at 
lengilr fell asleep, but not so soundly but 
that the surging lullaby of the pines followed 
me in my dreams throughout the night. 

The next morning, at breakfast there was 
no addition to the company, and I noticed 
that places were only set for two. The 
housekeeper made no further apology for 
the absent one, and in a kind of pique I 
forbore from allinquiry. As the same thing 
happened at dinner and tea, I concluded that 
the visions I had formed of acquaintance and 
intercourse with the fair absentee would 
prove only ‘‘a delusion and a snare.” 

I visited the stream that day, according to 
my resolution; but, owing either to my want 
of skill or the unfavorable weather, I threw 
my line in vain. ‘The trout refused to re- 
spond to my blandishments, and after trying 
various holes and eddies, I gavé it up in dis- 
gust. I spent the forenoon in this manner. 
While on my way back to the house, I took 
the path that led by the summer-house, and, 
glancing in, noticed that the sketch-book 
which I had seen the day previous, had dis- 
appeared. 

On my way, too, I called at the stables, 
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resolved, in the lack of better companion- 
ship, to seek that of Jean. I found him 
busy over a harness, and spent some time in 
the endeavor to open communication with 
him. But his jargon was more unintelligible 
than ever, and his stupidity, real or assumed, 
defied all my efforts to penetrate it. So, 
abandoning him to his fate, I sought refuge 
in the house. 
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myself of the solace which the bed offers as 
kindly to him who has nothing to do, as to 
him who has done too much. 

The next morning, I determined to make 
one more effort at trouting, and proceeded 
out on the piazza to arrange my fishing- 
tackle. While thus busying myself, I heard 
the sound of wheels coming towards the 
house. The advancing vehicle proved to be 


«I knew at once it must be Cecilia Martelli.— Page 360. 


As I entered the hall, I heard the rustle of 
female drapery, and caught a glimpse of a 
figure ascending the stairs. I was satisfied 
that I had seen Miss Martelli, and her ap- 
pearance about the house confirmed the 
notion I had previously entertained that her 
avoidance of me was premeditated. 

I spent the afternoon and evening in read- 
ing; and cursing the fate which had brought 
me to such a hermitage, I was glad to avail 


a butcher’s wagon, behind which trotted the 
usual professional acccompaniment—an ugly 
bull-mastiff. A moment after, and I heard 
a terrible commotion in the yard, and, look- 
ing up, saw that the butcher’s dog was in 
full pursuit of a little King Charles spaniel, 
who was fleeing in terror before him. 

I sprang from the piazza and rushed to the 
rescue, and just then heard a cry of distress 
from an upper window. After a severe 
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tussle, I succeeded in saving the spaniel 
from the jaws of his savage foe, and was 
bearing him towards the house, when a 
young lady advanced swiftly towards me, 
and relieved me of my charge. I knew at 
once it must be Cecilia Martelli. 

She made me many warm acknowledge- 
ments for my interference, and while she 
lavished a thousand pitiful endearments on 
her little favorite, I had leisure to observe 
her. 

She seemed scarcely more than a girl in 
years, yet with all the grace and beauty of 
perfected womanhood. Her face was a pure 
olive, and her large, dark eyes and perfectly 
cut mouth were eloquent with feeling and 
the noblest expression. I scarcely knew 
whether to call her a brunette or not; for 
her skin was so transparently clear, that 
each varying emotion of her soul was reflect- 
ed on its surface as on a mirror. In the 
agitation of her movements, her hair had 
escaped from its fastenings, and its silken 
luxuriance gave the last charm to a loveli- 
ness that art could never have enhanced. 

We were advancing up the steps of the 
piazza, when she turned towards me, and 
with a frankness rendered not the less 
charming from the fact that it was tinged 
with a certain shyness, said:— 

‘“‘T think I have the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Granger, the gentleman to whose pro- 
tection my uncle has committed the des- 
tinies of this forlorn household during his 
absence ?”’ 

As I bowed in assent, she continued :— 

‘“‘T cannot thank you enough for the ser- 
vice you have rendered me in saving little 
Prince, who, in this secluded spot, is my 
only friend and companion; and I fear that 
you must feel that it is a kindness that I 
have little deserved at your hands. I have 
been unpardonably rude in not giving you an 
earlier welcome to this roof. But my habits 
of seclusion—other circumstances which I 
need not mention—render it extremely diffi- 
cult for me to make new acquaintances. I 
can only say, that in the future, I shall be 
glad to do all that lies in my power to render 
your exile supportable to you.” 

There was a latent sadness in her voice 
and manner as she spoke these words, that 
' disarmed any resentment I might have en- 
tertained. I hastened to assure her of my 
regret, if my forced intrusion into the house- 
hold had occcasioned her any uneasiness, 
and begged her in no way to alter the routine 
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of her daily life, to meet the requirements of 
merely conventional hospitality. 

“*T have already,’’ I said, pointing to my 
fishing-rod, “‘found one resource against 
ennui; and, I have no doubt, others will pre- 
sent themselves.”’ 

see,’”’ she answered, with a smile, “‘you 
are, like a true man, already prepared to 
assert your independence; but I shall not 
permit you to refuse the feeble efforts I 
have it in my power to make for your enter- 
tainment. Still, I wish you the best success 
in your sport, and hope to hear a good ac- 
count of it when you return to dinner.” 

Saying this, she bowed and disappeared 
within the door, leaving me charmed, not 
only with the gracious tenor of her words, 
but the sweet sincerity of her manner. An 
apology thus enforced would have atoned for 
a much graver offence than any which could 
be imputed to Miss Martelli; and I started 
on my excursion, impressed with the convic- 
tion that the reserve which she had prac- 
ticed on my arrival had its origin in no 
trivial cause. 

I cannot tell whether I owed the success 
which attended my essay to the good wishes 
of my fair acquaintance, but certain it is, 
that never in my life did I meet with such 
**Juck.”” I pulled out trout after trout, and 
when the time came for me to return, I had 
as fine a string of fish as ever gladdened the 
eyes of old Izaak Walton himself. 

In pursuing my sport, I had followed the 
stream some two miles, when I came to a 
clearing, in the centre of which stood a 
house, whose dilapidated weather-boarding 
and sunken roof gave unmistakable signs of 
age and neglect. Curiosity prompted me to 
approach it, and making my way through an 
orchard of decayed apple-trees which sur- 
rounded it, I stood at the door. A mo- 
ment’s inspection of the premises showed 
that they were deserted. 

I entered a small entry, on either side of 
which was a large, low-studded room—one 
evidently used formerly as a sitting-room, 
the other as a kitchen. I rambled over the 
house, but found little to reward my pains. 
The place had been long uninhabited; and a 
couple of rickety stools with a broken table, 
in the kitchen, were all that remained of 
furniture. I passed down-stairs into the cel- 
lar, and from thence through a doorless 
aperture (for the house stood on the side of 
a hill) into the open air. I little imagined 


then, under what different circumstances my 
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next exit from that subterranean apartment 
would be made! 

I followed the lane which led from the 
house, and this soon brought me into a road 
which, from its direction, I was: satisfied 
would take me home. Nor was I deceived; 
for half a mile further on, it forked into the 
main road, by which I had approached the 


-- Martelli mansion on the day of my arrival. 


On reaching the house, I at once took my 
trout to the kitchen, where my arrival was 
warmly greeted by the cook--a large-armed 
damsel of the Hibernian persuasion. 

“You have come just in time,’’ said 
Bridget, ‘‘ and you shall taste them for your 
dinner,—and Miss Cecilia herself is fond of 
the throut. It’s seldom we get fish here— 
now that Misther Galotti comes no more.” 

I felt a strong desire tu inquire more into 
Galotti’s past visits, but was unwilling to dis- 
close my curiosity to the servants. So I 
went to my room, and proceeded to make a 
more careful toilet than perhaps there was 
any occasion for. But I expected to meet 
Cecilia at dinner. 

And, true to the intimation she had given, 
I found Miss Martelli in the dining-room. 
She was dressed in dark silk, relieved about 
the throat and arms with folds of soft lace. 
The bands of her magnificent hair were 
brought coronet-wise about her head; and 
prepared as I was by my first interview, I 
was almost dazzled by her loveliness. I 
think I must have displayed something of my 
admiration in my look, for she blushed a 
little as she saluted me, and I determined to 
keep a better guard over my eyes. 

She congratulated me on the handsome re- 
sults of my excursion, and we were soon 
engaged in animated conversation. There 
was no lack of topics; for my companion 
soon evinced a mind of no ordinary culture, 
and a knowledge of the world, which could 
hardly have been expected in one leading so 
secluded a life. But I svon learned that her 
experience was bounded by a wider horizon 
than that of her present home. 

“You must not think, Mr. Granger,’’ she 
said, in answer to some rem&rk of mine, 
‘that we were all born in the woods, be- 
cause you find us here. I, myself, have lived 
with relatives in Albany until within a few 
months. I remain here in deference to the 
wishes of my uncle—though why he should 
wish to keep me here I can hardly see; for 
it is very little he gives me of his society.”’ 

’ As she spoke these last words, the house- 
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keeper darted a singular look at her, and 
when she saw that it had attracted my at- 
tention, dropped her glance in some confu- 
sion. I noticed, too, that neither of them 
exchanged a word, except the few rendered 
necessary by the proprieties of the table. 

When we arose, Cecilia invited me to ac- 
company her, and led the way to a room at 
the extreme end of the hall which divided 
It was furnished with exquisite 
taste, and hung with pictures and drawings, 
some of them, as I afterwards discovered, 
the productions of her own pencil. The 
tables were covered with books, and I could 
tell at a glance the nature of some of her 
employments. 

** This,”’ she said, as she took her seat at 
the piano, “this is the room which uncle 
has kindly given to my use, and here it is 
that I spend most of my time. My resources 
for amusement are not very extensive, and 
I can only offer you music, if that will give 
you any pleasure.” 

I warmly assured her that nothing would 
afford me more gratification; and she at once 
commenced to play. I had scarcely dared 
to hope for such a feast. Her selections 
were gems after my own heart,—played with 
a delicacy of touch, a truth, a feeling, which 
would command admiration in performers 
that are famous. 

I listened entranced; and when she closed 
with an aria from Rossini, full of the pathos 
of that exquisite melodist, many influences 
combined—the melting character of the 
strain, the softening witchery of the twilight 
hour, and, more than all, the deeply shad- 
owed melancholy that rested upon the coun- 
tenance of the performer,—so wrought upon 
my feelings, that I felt the tears stealing 
from my eyes. 

I think she must have observed my emo- 
tion, for she said:— 

‘I fear I am furnishing you but sad en- 
tertainment. Let me see if I cannot find 
something gayer in my repertoire.” 

Pausing a moment, she sang an Italian 
barcarole, full of airy grace and sparkling 
melody. Her whole mood and aspect under- 
went a remarkable change; sadness fell 
away from her like a veil; a radiant joyous- 
ness lit up her face; and her voice of reso- 
nant sweetness rang out in full sympathy 
with the airy caprice of her song. 

I thanked her for her performance, but 
with few words of praise. I think, however, 


she understood me; for with that simplicity 
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which scorns all approach of affectation—a 
marked trait in the character of this winning 
creature—she said to me:— 

“* I see how much you like my music; but 
I must take care not to surfeit you, for, as I 
have told you, it is my grand dependence, 
and I must not draw too heavily on my small 
resources.”’ 

We proceeded out on the piazza, and 
watched the setting sun. As its last rays lit 
the top of the stately pines, I made some 
allusion to the beauty of this feature of her 
home. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I have always 
loved the. pines, and their solemn whisper 
soothes and quiets me. My earliest recol- 
lections are connected with them, for this 
was my father’s place, as it is now mine by 
inheritance.”’ 

Again I saw that shadow of sadness creep- 
ing over her, and she relapsed into silence. 
It remained unbroken, while I pondered 
upon the nature of the sorrow, these tran- 
sient glimpses of which I had caught. I 
I found myself associating it in some way 
with her acquaintance with Galotti. Had 
that man, with his dark and baleful beauty, 
won her affections and afterwards abandoned 
her? I shrank from such a surmise, but 
there was much to give it probablility. 
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She suddenly turned, and wishing me 
good-night, vanished within. I saw no 
more of her that evening. 

Thus commenced an intercourse which 
grew more intimate with every passing day. 
I shared her books and music, and accompa- 
nied her in her walks among the hills, for 
we spent much of our time in the open air. 
A similarity of tastes drew us more closely 
together. It is umnecessary to describe 
the effect which this intercourse had upon 
my feelings. I gave her my heart from the 
first, and day by day, as I sunned myself in 
the light of her loveliness, my passion grew 
in intensity. But though the current ran 
strong and deep, it left no ripple on the sur- 
face. Her demeanor was so frank and sis- 
terly, that it insensibly regulated my own. 
I could judge nothing of the state of her 
feelings; for, always kind and serene, she 
practiced none of those little reservations 
and coquetteries, which, in ordinary women, 
betray more than they conceal. 1 was con- 
tent to let matters take their course, and in 
the quiet of the pines lived through this little 
idyl, undisturbed by the passions which so 
often make love a fever or a paroxysm. 

But I have lingered too long on this por- 
tion of my story, and must turn to events 
which will lend a darker tinge to my story. 


ERRY STREET is way down in that 

part of New York City which used to 
be called Greenwich Village a century or 
two ago. Though only a few blocks long, it 
has a picturesque jumble of almost every 
species of domestic architecture known to 
Manhattan Island. Pretentious brownstone 
and brick mansions, genteel flats, ancient 
wooden rookeries, squalid tenement houses, 
markets, groceries and liquor saloons, jostle 
one another in the most democratic fashion. 
Bits of paper announcing ‘“‘ Furnished rooms 
to let,” are posted up at the side of many a 
front door; carts, not in use, are left stand- 
ing in the gutters for days and nights; and 
swarms of children may be seen playing in 


GABRIEL PENNYMAN. 


BY 0. ALBERT. 


the street, whether the weather be good or 
bad. All these outer manifestations of city 
life indicate a very mixed population. Re- 
spectable people enough, no doubt, live in 
Perry Street, but perhaps a majority of its 
inhabitants are sadly in need of a trifle more 
money—as who in this world is not ?- 

In the lower part of Perry Street, a little 
above where it ends in a wharf on the Hud- 
son River, between rows of wholsesale oyster 
barges, there stood, some years ago, a small 
and dingy brick house, whose third story 
was lighted by dormer windows jutting from 
the high, pitched roof. ‘Gabriel Pennyman 
has lived in this house a great many years,”’ 
he said to himself, as late one winter’s 
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afternoon, he mounted its stoop and opened 

the door with the aid of a latch-key. Hang- 

ing his soft, broad-brimmed felt hat upon 

the hat-tree, he stepped into the back par- 
lor, and submitted with the best possible 
grace te a hug and a kiss from a young lady, 
who jumped out of a reverie before a crack- 
ling fire in the grate. 

** Well, Em’ly, my gal,’’ said Gabriel Pen- 
nyman, as seon as he could extricate him- 
self,‘ how be ye? Some glad to see yer old 
father, I hope?” 

*“*Oh! you dear, good father,” answered 
the young woman, “I thought you were 
never, never coming home again. Supper 
has been ready and waiting for you a long 
time. Let me help you off with your over- 
coat, and fix you up at once.” 

Emily Pennyman drew off her father’s 
rusty ulster, and brought out a pair of 
slippers of her own working. She passed 
her hand smoothingly over the old man’s 
long, gray hair, beard, and moustache, gave 
a deft twitch to his old-fashioned dickey and 
checked cravat, and brushed a few specks of 
dust from his long-tailed blue coat, low-cut 
blue vest, and brownish plaid trousers. Ga- 
briel’s gray eyes twinkled kindly through his 
gold-bowed spectacles; his yellowed face 
developed a multitude of wrinkles and 
crow’s-feet, under the influence of a fond 
smile; and he looked quite contented enough 
to have purred, if he had only been a kitten. 

After supper, father and daughter sat 
down before the grate fire, to promote diges- 
tion by a quiet conversation. 

‘* Father, I want to ask you something,”’ 
spoke up Emily, suddenly. ‘‘ Are you so 
very, very poor? ”’ 

‘* That’s a question I’m a-asking of myself 
pretty often,’’ responded Gabriel. ‘‘ Why, 
gal, what put the idee into yer little head ? 
I see what’s the matter. I guess ye’ve been 
up-town, ’mong them grand houses, and 
Perry Street don’t seem of no ’count after- 
wards. But there’s them a-living down 
here that could jest buy out in hard cash 
some people that’s selling their souls to keep 
up a house on Fifth Avenue. Ye mustn’t 
judge everything by the outside. For my 
part, I don’t want no better house than this 
*ere. I’ve lived here ever since I came up 


out of the country, and ’twas here yer moth- 
er died going on twenty-two year ago, when 
ye was born. But I know ’tain’t jest the 
place for ye, so we'll move one of these 
days, whenever ye’re ready to get married.” 
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“T should never ask for any pleasanter 
home than ours,” said Emily. ‘It’s far 
better than I deserve. I was only thinking 
that it’s a pity we are so very poor, because 
it keeps us from doing good.” 

“* Charity begins to home,”’ muttered Ga- 
briel. ‘‘ Be there anything ye’re wanting 
for yerself or the house ? ” 

“Oh, no, father,” replied Emily, “‘ but 
there are so many poor people among our 
neighbors, and I want very much to help 
some of them.’’ 

“Any one that’s worth helping, is cute 
enough to help hisself,” rejoined Gabriel. 
‘*The neighbors round here is a shiftless lot, 
and they cheat their poor landlord ’bout as 
often as they pay their rent. Leastways,I’m 
told that’s so.” 

“* Tt’s strange you speak of paying rents,” 
remarked Emily. ‘‘I just wanted to tell 
you of a poor family, who will soon be turned 
out of house and home, for want of money 
to pay their rent.” 

“Serves ’em right, Em’ly!” exclaimed 
Mr. Pennyman. ‘A tenant what can’t pay, 
is as bad’s a thief. Ought to go to the poor- 
house, jest as the thief goes to jail.”’ 

** But you will not say that,” interposed 
Emily, with some warmth, “when you 
know what family I mean. It’s John Good- 
enough and his mother. They are about 
the only people left in the street, with whom 
we have kept up more than a speaking 
acquaintance. Why, father, don’t you know 
that John and I were almost brought up to- 
gether; that we went to the same school, 
played together, and have been good friends 
ever since I can remember anything ?” 

“Yes, my gal,’ answered Gabriel, “I 
know all that. But I presume ye’re not 
wanting me to go and pay this young feller’s 
rent for him, jest because his pockets is 
empty in consequence of his hands being 
idle so long? ”’ 

no, father!’ cried Emily; ‘ you 
could’nt possibly do that, I know, when we. 
are so very, very poor. But perhaps it 
might be of use, if you would see the hard- 
hearted landlord, and tell him that John 
Goodenough is as honest a man as ever 

lived. The rent is overdue, simply because 
John has been sick, and unable to work. 
Now he is going back to his old place, and 
very soon he will pay off all his debts, and 
lay by something for the future.” 

“Ye gals hasn’t no more idee of busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Pennyman, “than a mole 
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has of flying. Why, I’d as soon eat my own 
head as go to a landlord with such nonsense. 
He’d ask, first thing, if I’d guarantee the 
rent, and that I’d never do for nobody. 
Enough of that. But it sort of seems to me 
that ye’re jest a bit too much interested in 


this ’ere young man.” 


no, father! I’m sure not,” murmured 
Emily, blushing. 

“‘T should hope not,’’ rejoined Gabriel. 
“Now, see here, Em’ly; ye know well 
enough, without my telling of ye, that I jest 
set more store by ye than by any other body 
or thing in this ’ere world. I don’t worry 
ye by talking much about your future, but 
it ain’t because I never thinks of it. My 
eyes are always peeled, and I hain’t used 
’em all these years for nothing. Perry 
‘Street’s good enough for me, but there’s no 
call for ye to live and die here, without look- 
ing forward to anything better. I want ye 
to understand, gal, that ye’re jest as good as 
any of the big-bugs in this great town, and 
one of these days p’r’aps ye’ll be able te hold 
up yer head with the best of ’em. There, 
jest put that ’ere in yer pipe, and smoke it, 
will ye?” 

Little more was said before the hour for 
retiring arrived, bul when Gabriel Penny- 
man reached his own room, he thought over 
matters late into the night, ere he went to 
bed. It gave him intense pleasure to prove 
to himself that his boasts respecting Emily’s 
future had some material foundation. He 
opened a rather large safe, which formed the 
grimmest piece of furniture in his chamber, 
and took out of it several tin boxes, whose 
contents seemed to afford him unmitigated 
satisfaction. There were railroad and gov- 
ernment bonds, stock certificates and mis- 
cellaneous securities, and thick bundles of 
the title-deeds of lands and houses located in 
city and country. Gloating over these evi- 
dences of wealth, and summing up their 
value to a million and more, the old man 
chuckled contentedly, and repeated softly :— 

‘*We are so very, very poor.”’ 

In great cities it is possible for men to 
accumulate large fortunes without advertis- 
ing them to all the world. Gabriel Penny- 
man had luckily accomplished this. Begin- 
ning in business with little enough, he had 
put all his savings and profits into real 
estate. He was shrewd and wary, and 
seemed to be gifted with a sort of second- 
sight as to the coming growth of the city, so 
that his speculations were all marvelously 
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successful. Many pieces of property he had 
bought for permanent investment—he was 
now a landlord to no inconsiderable extent— 
and his entire time for years had been 
devoted to the care and increase of his large 
estate. 

The desire to amass wealth for its own 
sake, had not taken a very marked hold of 
Gabriel Pennyman until his wife’s death. 
That sad event left him alone in the world 
with his infant daughter, and for a very 
long time her presence served only to remind 
him of his sorrow. 

During this time he was laying the foun- 
dation of his great fortune, and between 
sorrow and business, he had little opportu- 
nity, and less will, for social intercourse with 
the rest of mankind. Thus shut up within 
himself, it was very natural for him to make 
somewhat of a secret his money-getting, 
and this secrecy soon became a confirmed 
habit. 

There was a subtle sort of delight in being 
looked upon by everybody as very poor, 
while, in reality, he was speedily growing 
rich. The life of a beggar cloaking the 
power of a millionaire, seemed the highest 
ideal to him, and if he had ever dipped into 
the “‘ Arabian Nights,’’ he would have rec- 
ognized that the caliph Haroun Alraschid 
enjoyed the most delicious consciousness of 
his sovereignty, when he wandered through 
the streets disguised perhaps as the meanest 
of his subjects. 

So Gabriel made money, and kept his 
mouth shut. He bought and sold through 
agents, whose interests led them to oblige 
their customer by talking about him as little 
as possible; and his tenants knew no other 
landlord than these same agents. Several 
houses in Perry Street belonged to him, and 
among them was the very one occupied by 
the Goodenough family. 

He wondered what his daughter would 
have thought, if she had only known that 
their hard-hearted landlord was her own 
father. He had steadfastly refused to show 
any leniency to this poor family, because it 
was contrary to all his business principles, 
and because he had conceived far other plans 
for his daughter’s future than an alliance 
with a poor plebeian. 

As Emily Pennyman had grown up 
through girlhood into womanhood, she had 
been a vast source of comfort to her money- 
grubbing father. Without his ever knowing 
or suspecting it, she had preserved him from 
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being a miser of the worst type. When he 
came home at night, looking after her and 
watching her childish amusements, had 
turned his thoughts out of the one channel 
of business. For her sake he had provided 
many comforts, tending to make a pleasanter 
home, when, had he been alone, one 
wretched room and a few dry crusts would 
have amply contented him. ’ 

A man is all the better for having some 
one to think of besides himself. Emily 
loved her father sincerely, and it was his 
love for her that made him, unconsciously 
almost, avoid doing things which might have 
displeased her. Now that she had reached 
the age when young women consume no 
little time in declaring to themselves that 
they never intend to marry, her future was 
a subject of much cogitation to her father. 

Gabriel wanted to do what was right by 
his daughter; and, of course, he considered 
nothing in the world too good forher. So 
he had built a very pretty castle in the air. 
He wanted to find a young man of family 
and fortune, who should woo and win Emi- 
ly, and after their marriage Gabriel would 
reveal his great fortune, and set the young 
couple up in a magnificent house. 

One thing Gabriel could never quite make 
up his mind about,— whether he should con- 
tinue living in his Perry Street house, or 
move with his daughter, on her marriage, to 
a more aristocratic residence. 

The very next day, chance seemed to 
throw in Gabriel Pennyman’s way the young 
man with all the needful qualifications, 
whom he had long been seeking. It was at 
the real estate agent’s office. Gabriel had 
finished a long consultation, and was being 
shown out with the deference habitually 
rendered to rich men. At the same mo- 
ment a young fellow, dressed in the most 
English fashion, with a glass in one eye, 
and his hair beautifully banged, made his 
appearance. 

‘“‘One moment, Mr. Pennyman,”’ said the 
deferential agent. ‘‘ There is another little 
matter, which the sight of this young gen- 
tleman calls to my mind. But allow me first 
to introduce you to each other. Mr. Penny- 
man—Mr. Edgar Vanderdam.” 

The young man imprudently put out two 
gloved fingers, and almost cried out from 
the pain Mr. Pennyman’s hearty grasp 
caused him. 

‘* Mr. Vanderdam’s family must be well 
known to you,”’ continued the agent; ‘‘ none 


better in all New York. I have already 
spoken to the young gentleman about you, 
and he has been anxious to meet you. I 
believe he thinks of disposing of some of his 
property, and I told him you’re always buy- 
ing. But I'll leave you to talk it over be- 
tween yourselves.” 

‘*'Yaas, Mr. Moneypenny—Pennyman, I 
should say,’’ began the young man, “ I’ve 
got a daisy—of a house and lot—to work off. 
Weally—you ought to see it. Here’s the 
address—when you’ve time—-just wun up— 
you’ll call it a bargain—I’m dashed sure.” 

‘*I’m obleeged to ye,” said Gabriel Pen- 
nyman. ‘I’jl be glad to look at yer house, 
and I hope we’ll jest make atrade. Proper- 
ty of such a family as your’n ain’t often in 
the market. But when’ll I see ye again? 
If ye’re ever down Perry Street way, drop 
in my place. Me and my gal will be delight- 
ed to know ye.” 

“Thank you,”’ said the self-possessed Mr. 
Vanderdam, “‘I don’t doubt it. I’m a fa- 
vorite—with the girls. Have you many 
sons, Mr. Pennyman?” 

** Not a one,”’ responded Gabriel. ‘‘ Em’- 
ly’s my only child; and all I can get ll be 
her’n.”’ 

** Ah! is thatso?” said the young aristo- 
crat. ‘‘ Miss Emily will probably walk—into 
a pretty pile then. Should be chawmed—to 
meet the young lady. Hope she’ll recipro- 
cate my sentiments. I'll come down—to see 
you. Must tear myself away—got to meet a 
fellow—all about a horse, you know. Good-* 
by.”’ 

Old Gabriel was delighted with this young 
man, and his easy way of talking about 
property. An aristocratic name was enough 
to cover any amount of flippancy. The old 
gentleman dropped mysterious hints to his 
daughter about a visitor to come, and when 
the door-bell rang, a few evenings later, both 
father and daughter were agitated ‘more than 
they would like to have acknowledged. 

Mr. Edgar Vanderdam walked in with his 
customary assurance. On being introduced 
to Emily, he stared at her through his glass, 
and at last condescended to open his lips. 

‘“*Oh! a queer neighborhood,” said he, 
‘*you have round you. I can’t go your 
neighbors—haven’t the honor of knowi 
many such people.” 

Yes,’ answered Gabriel, “it’s a poor 
lot. We’re in ’em, not of ’em.” 

‘* But I never mean to be ashamed of the 
place where I was born and brought up,” 
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_ with such queer people. 


remarked Emily, somewhat unexpectedly. 
‘¢-Yaas,’’ assured Mr. Vanderdam, “if you 
are away a good deal, you don’t mind the 


crowd you live in. I beg your pardon, Miss 


Pennyman, didn’t I see you at the Charity 
Ball—the other evening ?” 

“No, sir; I have never been to a ball in 
all my life,’’ replied Emily. 

Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the young 
man. ‘You don’t tell me so! I never 
heard anything so odd.” 

And Mr. Vanderdam surveyed the lady 
through his glass, as if she were some freak 


-of nature in a dime museum. 


“We be great home-bodies,”’ said Gabriel. 
‘¢ Balls are tiresome,’’ observed Mr. Van- 
derdam. ‘Some people prefer the opera. 
What did you think—of the last performance 


-of Faust ? ”’ 


‘¢T never saw an opera,” answered Emily. 

‘‘ By Jove, Miss Pennyman!”’ said young 
Vanderdam, ‘“‘ where have you been all the 
time? You won’t tell me, I’ll wager you 
won’t, that you did’nt spend last summer at 
Newport or Saratoga ? 

“‘T don’t even know where they are,” re- 
sponded Emily. 

‘‘Home’s always been good enough for 
me and my gal,’”’ put in Gabriel. ‘ Ye see, 
we’re so near the water, and it’s so cool 
round here, that we don’t have no need to 
go to the country in summer.”’ 

Edgar Vanderdam found conversation dull 
Having vainly 
tried the topics usually agreeable to ladies, 
he could think of nothing better than to suck 
the head of his cane, while Gabriel talked 


along in a rambling sort of a monologue, and 


Emily wondered what the visit meant. 

The poor young woman was not long left 
in doubt. Mr. Vanderdam’s visits became 
very frequent, and he had also long inter- 
views with her father. Everything was 


comfortably settled between the two gentle- . 


men, and then Mr. Vanderdam made a for- 
mal proposal of marriage to Emily. 
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She refused him instantly, but he would 
not take no for an answer. Her father 
argued and pleaded with her for days, and 
finally, after many tears, she gave a most re- 
luctant consent, when he had told her that 
that alone could prevent his gray hairs from 
going down in sorrow to the grave. 

The house seemed like a house of mourn- 
ing, with Emily going round with weeping 
eyes; her father doubting whether he had 
done right, after all; and the dandyish lover 
more anxious to borrow money from the old 
gentleman, than to make himself agreeable 
to his fiancee. 

The day fixed for the wedding was close at 
hand. One evening, a short time before 
Mr. Vanderdam’s usual hour for calling, 
there wasa ring at the door announcing a 
young woman, who insisted upon seeing the 
master and mistress. She appeared to have 
some remnants of former beauty, but was 
very shabbily attired, and under her thread- 
bare shaw] she held a sleeping babe. 

When Gabriel and Emily came down, this 
woman said she was there to prevent a 
great wrong, and then told her story. Ina 
few but strong words, she declared that she 
was the lawful wife of Edgar Vanderdam, 
and that he was the father of her child. 
Though, indeed, of good family, he was a 


villain, aud had shamefully neglected his. 


wife and child. 

As she was leaving the house, Edgar Van- 
derdam came up the steps, and met her face 
to face. One look at her, and then at the 
face of Gabriel Pennyman, was enough. He 
turned on his heel and slunk away, never 
again to show himself there. 

Gabriel Pennyman cherished no further 
ambitions for his daughter’s future. In due 
time he sanctioned her marriage to John 
Goodenough, and now the old gentleman 
lives with them very comfortably in a new 
house, though perhaps not so aristocratically 
as he once dreamed. 


GOLD. 


Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine? 
Can.we dig peace or wisdom from the mine? 


Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness. 


—Young. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


T length the great event took place! 
The steamer landed in New York. 
‘There was no flood, no earthquake; the cars 
came to Boston without running off the 
track; the carriage sent to the depot did not 
break down, nor did the horses thereof run 
away, nor the drivers assassinate their fares. 
Fares! Baron and Baroness Keller lumped 
in that way, and labelled fares! It would 
not have done to say it in their hearing. 
Everything was perfect. The American 
clerk of the weather sent out a sample June 
day, perfect from beginning to end, to let 
this foreigner see that we know how to do 
things here, if we are not in Italy, or the 
south of France. In return for this compli- 
ment, the baron kissed his fingers to the 
skies, and professed himself enchanted. 

They chose the finest streets to drive 
through on their way home, and managed to 
get on aheight just out of town. Everybody 
knows that, from a height, in summer, Bos- 
ton looks like a love-letter in the midst of a 
bouquet. The baron was again enchanted, 
and kissed his fingers to the city, in his 
heart, meantime, cursing them for not hur- 
rying home to breakfast, and leaving inani- 
mate nature to be attended’ to after human 
nature had satisfied its needs. 

Then, how pretty was the flowery, silent, 
fragrant road that led to the new gate, which 
had been made to look old! How venerable 
and smiling looked the old man who stood at 
the gate, and took off his hat, and bowed 
lowly as the carriage went past! He had 
quite the air of a porter, and Baroness Kel- 
ler nodded kindly to him, as though he were 
a very old family servant, instead of_an indi- 
vidual whom she had never set eyes on be- 
fore. No matter if he did cut across the 
gardens by a short way, as soon as they had 
passed, and stand in readiness to form one 
of the group of servants who bobbed and 
giggled in the background of the family 
group assembledjin the hall. The effect was 
just as good as if he had resumed his seat at 
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the gate, as the baron was firmly persuaded 
he did, as soon as they had disappeared. If 
his venerable legs were rather tired with 
the scramble, and his new shoes rather 
soiled also, no one of consequence observed 
it. 

How pretty the house looked in its vesture 
of roses and woodbine, with the new wing 
giving it stateliness! Then the festal air of © 
everything; the flowers in the windows, the 
awnings fluttering in the faint breeze, the 
vases on the steps and veranda, and the 
bright company that came out to the door! 
All the family were there, and in their most 
exquisite morning array; and, as before ob- . 
served, the family servants, hired for the — 
occasion, bobbed and grinned in the back- 
ground, with the before-seen porter in the 
shadiest corner,’showing the top of his bald 
head. . 

As it chanced, the prettiest part of the 
scene was a bit of real nature, furnished by 
Mabel. The little wife was looking like a 
pink; blooming so with her new lease of 
happiness that%all signs of former suffering 
had disappeared from view, uuless the eyes 
that looked were keen. She wore a morning 
toilet of striped{pink and white lawn, bright 
and fresh as a rose, and a simple band of 
black velvet held back all her lovely brown 
hair. She had been in the group at the 
door, a little in the rear, giving the promi- 
nent place to Mrs. Blake, as mistress of 
ceremonies; but, at sight of her mother, she 
broke loose from them and ran down the 
steps, gay and glancing as a humming- 
bird, and hadjher arms around madame’s 
neck before that lady was fairly out of the 
carriage. 

‘* My own darling mamma!.”’ she cried, 
with a little gush of glad tears, ‘ a hundred 
phousand welcomes! And, what shall I call 
him?” half-lovingly extending, half-shyly 
withdrawing her hands from the gentleman 
who stood smilingly regarding her. 

‘¢ Call him papa, my love,’’ her mother re- 
plied. 

So Mabel called him papa, and allowed 


him to kiss her blushing cheek, and then, 
holding her mother’s hand, went up the 
steps again, the others, finding this raid suc- 
cessful, coming forward a little, and showing 
not so stiff. 

Sweet little Mabel! Her heart was burst- 
ing with happiness; for not only had every- 
thing gone right, and she made up her mind 
that some time her husband would love her 
again, but, as she went up those steps be- 
tween her mother and step-father, she saw 
Arthur looking at her with, actually, an ad- 
wiring smile, just like old times. 

Mrs. Blake, in a sweeping robe of snow- 
white, with a lace barbe over her chignon, 
was the impersonation of dignity, and per- 
formed very finely the courtesy which she 
had been practicing ever since her mother’s 
engagement was made known. 

Miss Morgan, seeing that Mabel had put 
her out of joint with her superior wit, as- 
sumed a nonchalent air, and was calmly 
superior to any flutters whatever. Indeed, 
after the new-comers had gone to their 
apartment to refresh their appearance 
slightly, in order to partake of breakfast, 
Miss Morgan indulged in some gibes at the 
expense of her future step-father-in-law. 

‘“‘ His boots were excruciating him, I 
know,”’ she said to her beloved Charlie. 
‘¢ And as to his hair and beard, they are both 
dyed, my friend. But then, when you want 
to put up a bill, you do not insist on a mar- 
ble wall to put it on. And, similarly, as 
Dickens’s people say, a battered old man 
will answer to stick a title on, rather than 
not have it stick at all.” 

How can I describe the gala doings which 
followed? June is a lovely month for fes- 
tivities, and this June certainly did its best. 
Not a rainy day, not a dusty day, not a day 
too hot, marred its perfection. Obliging 
little showers hid themselves below the 
horizon until the receptions were over; 
then, when people were about putting on 
their night-caps, scudded up the skies, 
sprinkled the roads, washed the roses’ faces, 
freshened up the trees and grass, and made 
a musical pattering for people to go to sleep 
by. 
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There were evenings cool enough for Mrs. 
Blake to wear the India shawls a few times, 
Mrs. Jones gazing with jealous eyes to see 
the careless air with which her costly drapery 
was thrown back in the carriage, or at the 
concert-hall, as if, the next thing, it would 
slip tothe floor, or under the wheels. The 
white crape shawl made a magnificent tunic, 
worn over a blue silk dinner-dress, and as to 
the rose-colored one—the first time that the 
baron visited the nursery to see Mabel’s 
baby, that was thrown over the top of the 
cradle, and wrapped around the foot, so the 
sleeping child looked like Cupid asleep in 
the heart of arose. The gentleman said as_ 
much, indeed, and complimented the mother 
and her child, and was delighted. He was, 
in fact, delighted with everything, and, so 
long as his food was not delayed, was an 
amiable and agreeable person. Mabel 
told her husband her step-father’s pretty 
compliment to Maud, and he kissed her for 
it. 

Mr. Carr had finished up their affairs with 
Mrs. Leslie quite to his wife’s satisfaction. 
He did not stay away the first night, but he 
packed all the wedding presents and the 
ornaments, which Mabel wanted at home. 
Then, finding a gentleman who wanted to 
take their apartments just as they left them, 
he sold the furniture that was left, to him. 
Only, Mabel thought that they must wait a 
little for the pay. Then he came to her, 
and was kind, and seemed happy, only beg- 
ging her that nothing might be said of the 
past. She, poor child! was glad enough to 
bury it, and spare him the shame and the 
remorse which she was sure he must feel. 


She let all that bitter past go. She adorned | 


herself to please him, yet did not dare seem 
too fond. She spoke only of pleasant things; 
she tried to excite his- pride, and ambi- 
tion; anything to make him despise what 
she loathed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


R. BACHELOR AMES having done 
nothing through this history but sit at 
his window, and growl and gnash his teeth, 


As tothe reception, nothing could be finer. ¢ found himself able to do something else 


The Carringtons had really good taste, and 
everybody else did their best. No one had 
yet gone to the mountains or seaside, those 
who had left town being such as had coun- 
try-houses about, so the company was as, 
good as could be got at any time of the year. 


when this lovely June weather came. 
The gout, or rheumatism, or whatever it 
was that swelled and tormented his feet 
and legs for the greater part of the time, 
withdrew to parts unknown, and gave him a 
respite. 
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The very first visit he made was across the 
street, to the young man who had taken 
Mrs. Leslie’s second floor suite. This young 
man, Bolton, was a pet of his, and the two 
had a good many confidences together. The 
elder swore at him for going to that house, 
and told him all he knew about it; then the 
two put their heads together, and resolved 
to find out more. Ames being exceedingly 
gallant to Mrs. Leslie whenever he met her, 
which was pretty often, that lady did not 
see fit to mention his calls to any of her 
friends. So he came whenever he liked, 
and he and his young crony, not being 
troubled with Quixotic scruples, grew wiser 
day by day. 

As it happened, Bolton was a friend and 
old school-fellow of Charles Carrington’s, so 
the chain was complete. The two had not 
met for some time, but now they renewed 
their acquaintance, by means of Mr. Ames, 
and met occasionally. It may be supposed 
that the young men were not long in com- 
municating to each other their views and 
impressions of life, and in the course of 
these conversations, Mr. Carrington learned 
that Mrs. Leslie was not by any means 
above suspicion—and that his friend could 
tell something particular if he would. 

Not an idea of the true state of the case 
entered the mind of Mabel’s brother. But 
he told his story to Mr. Blake, who told his 
wife, who told all the family, and charged 
Mabel, in particular, never to notice that 
woman again. 

‘**T will not,” was the quiet response, and 
Mabel refused to answer questions. 

But, by the time Madam Keller had been 
at home a month, an item was added to the 
story which young Bolton told his friend. 

Charles Carrington went home in a rage. 
It was Sunday afternoon, aad nearly all the 
family were out at different places of wor- 
ship. The Kellers were out driving; Mr. 
Carr had gone in town to hear some famous 
preacher, so he said, and Mrs. Blake was at 
St. Mary’s, at vespers. Mr. Blake was doz- 
ing over a newspaper in the parlor, and 
Mabel was supposed to be asleep in her own 
room. Her brother burst into the parlor. 

‘Who do you think the man is who goes 
to see that Leslie woman every day, and 
pays her rent, and gives her clothes?” he 
cried out, the moment he got in the room. 

‘*Why, goodness, Charles, it isnt I!” his 
brother-in-law exclaimed in some alarm, for 
the other looked threatening. 
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“Tt is Arthur Carr! Mabel’s husband! ”’ 
cried out the young man. 

Before the other could utter an exclama- 
tion, a curtain before one of the bow- 
windows was put aside, and—was it Mabel 
that walked slowly out toward them? She 
dropped into a chair directly before them 
both, and looked at them with a white and 
woful face. 

“Ts it true?” she asked, in a voice so 
strange and faint that they would never 
have recognized it as hers. ‘‘ Does he go 
there now?”’ 

Poor little Mabel! poor little sister! ’’ 
said her brother-in-law, going to her side. 
“So this was what ailed you! This was 
your sickness! ”’ 

Her look answered him. 

‘You might as well know the truth, 
Mab,” her brother said, ‘‘ though it is hard. 
He does go every day. People in the house 
know 

She sank back in the chair, all the strength 
and life deserting her. 

‘* My last hope is gone!”’ she sighed, de- 
spairingly. 

They coaxed and tried to comfort her, but 
she paid no attention. 

** My last hope is gone!’’ she said, over 
and over, and that was all. 

Mrs. Blake came home, heard the story, 
and instead of comforting her sister, went 
nearly crazy herself. The Kellers came, 
madam rustling, all smiles, and embroidered 
grenadine flounces, up the steps, to be met 
by the frantic cries of her eldest daughter, 
who rushed at her with an incoherent tor- 
rent of words. 

‘What is the matter? Do tell me, 
Charles! ”’ cried the frightened lady. 

|Charles Carrington was walking up and 
down the hall with his eyes on the path 
from the gate, and a large coach-whip in his 
hand. 

‘*Tt means that Mabel’s husband is a ras- 
cal! ’’ he said, through histeeth. ‘And this 
means ’’—holding out his whip—‘‘ that he 
doesn’t enter this house again, nor leave it, 
without my mark on him.” 

** For God’s sake, tell me!” cried Madam 
Keller. ‘I cannot guess.’ 

Mr. Blake came to the rescue, and told her 
all they knew. ‘‘And now, mother, pray go | 
to Mabel,”’ he said. 

‘** Does she know ?”’ the mother asked. 

‘* She knew long ago! ” 

Gone was all thought of fashion, rank, and 
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display. Dropping fan, gloves, and sun- 
shade, the mother ran up-stairs, forgetting 
all about her flounces, except to hold them 
out of her way. 

Mabel was lying on her bed, her long hair 
thrown back from the death-like face, her 
arms lying powerless by her side. Except 
that her eyelids were slowly lifted when she 
heard a step on the threshold, one might 
have taken her for dead. She held out her 
arms when she saw who it was, and as her 
mother bent over her, clasped them around 
her neck. 

Let me die with you, mamma!” she 
said, in a fainting voice. 

How the mother wept over her, let any 
mother guess. Her baby, her darling, on 
whom a chill wind had not been allowed to 
blow, whom no one had ever said an unkind 
word to, stricken down by a blow that must 
blight her whole life! What was worse yet 
to think of, she had been suffering these tor- 
ments silently, with no comfort nor support 
for they knew not how long! But at last 
the silence was broken. Clasped close in 
her mother’s arms, with her head resting 
on her mother’s bosom, Mabel told all the 
story of her married life, from the first 
warning shadow on the wall, down through 
every wretched certainty to the present. 

With what horror did her listener hear 
the tale While she, who should have pro- 
tected her, had been trifling away her time 
in dress and folly, her own child had been 


_ struggling in the bitter sea of affliction, her 


heart tortured, her purity insulted, her very 
life attempted. 

The story was interrupted by the sounds 
of a scuffle, and angry voices below. Mabel 
started up in spite of her mother’s detaining 
arms, and with a cry, rushed out into the 
hall. She got down-stairs just in time to 
see her husband reeling down the steps, 
with one hand to his forehead, and her 
brother striding up and down the veranda 
and swearing after him. Ata little distance 
stood Mr. Blake and the baron, looking on, 
but without offering to interfere, while Mrs. 
Blake encouraged her brother from the 
window. 

‘* Have you hurt him?” Mabel cried. 

*“ Don’t be a fool!” replied her brother. 
fiercely. ‘‘ I’ve a mind to kill him!” 

They gathered around her, but she put 
them aside, and watched with straining 
eyes her husband’s retreating step. He 
walked unsteadily, with his hand still 
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pressed to his forehead, stood one moment 


in the gateway as if gathering breath and — 


strength, and then walked hastily down the 
street. 
As the last glimpse of his form met her 


eyes, and he disappeared from her view, | 


Mabel drew one sobbing breath, and sank 
insensible into their arms. 

All that day and night Mabel lay like one 
dead. Only a faint pulse and breath 
showed that she lived. She neither spoke, 
nor moved, and no nourishment passed her 
lips. But when morning came, she began 
to grow uneasy; her eyes questioned their 
faces; she watched the door for every one 
who came. 

“Don’t give yourself any uneasiness, my 


leve!’? her mother said. ‘‘ You are with — 


those who will take care of you, and do 
everything for your comfort. Of course, 
you are to have no further intercourse with 
him.” 

‘“*O mamma!”’ cried out Mabel, sharply. 

‘*T know it, dear,’”? was the tender an- 
swer. ‘It is like running a knife into your 
heart; but you know there is no other way. 
Your love, and patience, and humility failed 
to win him; now you must recollect yourself 
and your family. The disgrace is a public 
one, and reflects on us all, and we have a 
right to require that you should be firm. 
But I promise you this: he shall not again 
be touched. It is no wonder that Charles’s 
indignation carried him beyond discretion 
yesterday, but it will not happen again. We 
shall simply drop him utterly. We shall not 
know him, nor suffer his name to be men- 
tioned in our hearing. It is a terrible trial 
which has been put upon you, my child; but 
there is no escape from it. Try to put him 
from your mind.” 

Was he much hurt?’ Mabel asked, 
tremulously. ‘‘ At least, tell me that, mam- 
ma.’’ 

**T will tell you all that I know, my dear. 
Don’t fear that I shall try to keep you in the 
dark. He got only one or two blows. They 
did not hurt him, I think, except one, which 
struck his eye. It is probable that it was 
over in a few minutes.” 

“* Has any one seen him since?” was the 
next question. 

“No, dear. He must feel too much 
ashamed to show himself.’ 

“And you don’t know where he is?” 
moaned Mabel. ‘‘ You don’t know whether 
he is there, or not?” 
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‘“*We do not know,” her mother said, 
‘* but, most probably, he is there.” 

There had been a family council the night 
before, and everything relating to their plan 
of action had been settled. They would not 

_ do anything about the matter, for that would 
merely stir up scandal, but they would drop 
Arthur Carr, and let him be to them as if he 
were not. Once for all, they would tell all 
their intimate friends that Mabel had borne 
his unfaithfulness in silence, hoping to win 
him back, but that as soon as her family 
learned it, they had separated the two, and 
in future Mabel and her child would live 
with her mother, returning to Europe with 
her. No divorce would be sought, at least 
for the present, as none was needed. So 
much they were to announce to their friends, 
who were in turn to satisfy the outside 
world. It was best to make no mystery 
about it; for, after all, people knew the 
whole. 

Mabel acquiesced, and asked no more. 
There was nothing for her todo. His love 
was utterly lost to her; she could do him no 
good, and she must obey her family. But, 
oh, the hungry craving for a sight of his 
handsome, faithless face! Oh, to hear his 
voice once more, even if it were speaking 
words of love to another! 

Three days passed, during which Mabel 
kept her room, seeing only her own family, 
some one of whom were with her nearly all 
the time. Meanwhile, they kept up appear- 
ances before the world, and bravely looked 
down the scandal with which the city was 
rife. 

‘Tt wasn’t as if any one of themselves 
had done wrong,’”’ Mrs. Blake said, loftily. 
‘‘Tt was merely an unfortunate connection, 
which they had dissolved as soon as its char- 
acter was understood. No stain rested on 
them.” 

By dint of frequent and emphatic repeti- 
tion, this opinion imposed itself on the pub- 
lic, and instead of losing, the family conse- 
quence seemed to gain by the occurrence. 
The Carringtons allow no objectionable per- 
sons to be connected with them—that was 
the idea. 

When the third evening came, Mabel 
begged the family to accept an invitation out 
to dinner, and when at length they were 
persuaded to go, gave orders to the servants 
that she should not be disturbed again that 
night. The evening was lowering, and 
darkness settled early. Left to do as they 
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liked, the servants gathered in their own 
dining-room, and amused themselves with 
discussing the private affairs of the family, 
as servants will. One of them, coming down 
stairs late to the confab, heard the key click 
in the lock of Mabel’s door, and supposed 
she was shutting herself in fur the night. 
If the door was locked from the outside, she 
did not know, neither did she know when a 
slight figure slipped down the stairs, through 
the dark entry, and out into the garden. 
Some one in the street-car took momentary 
note of a little figure wrapped in a water- 
proof cape, with the hood over her head, and 
just a glimpse of a pale face showing beneath 
it, but forgot it immediately after. Mr. 
Ames, sitting, cigar in mouth, in the window 
of Mabel’s former parlor, discussing inter- 
esting affairs with his friend Bolton, thought 
that he saw a shadowy form standing under 
a tree at the opposite side of the street. But 
that was nothing unusual, and he found the 
subject of their discussion so very interest- 
ing, and it was necessary for the two to put 
their heads so near together in talking that 
he lost sight of it. Neither did he connect 
the two circumstances when, shortly after, 
he heard a faint ring of the door-bell. A 
loud ring would have attracted attention 
from more than one in the honse, but a 
faint touch like that must mean a beggar, or 
some one asking an address or name, 80 
they thought, if they thought anything 
about it. 

Bridget took her time to go to the door, 
had a mind, indeed, not to goatall. But 
when she opened it at last, she started, 
glanced over her shoulder to see that no one 
was in sight, then leaned out and looked 
with pitying eyes into the pale face that con- 
fronted her. 

‘*¢ You poor dear! what brought ye here ?”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘ They ain’t worth it. I'd 
just let ’em go.”’ 

**Is he here?’’ asked Mabel, in an eager 
whisper. 

Yes’m; of course!’’ answered the girl, 
with a scornful toss of her head. ‘Who 
else would take him in ?”’ 

“Ts he sick, Bridget ? *’ implored Mabel. 
*¢ Tell me all about him.”’ 

“‘ He’s got a black eye, and had to keep 
in,” the girl answered. “But I guess 
there’s nothing else ails him, except trouble 
of mind. He does swear fearful, ma’am, 
and it’s about all she can do to coax him. 
He thinks that you told, and I’m afraid he 
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wouldn’t be very civil to you if he saw 
you.” 

“Do the other people in the house know 
he is here ? ” 

“They may, and they mayn't, ma’am,” 
said Bridget, significantly. ‘She takes all 


his meals up; but folks ain’t fools.”’ 


‘“‘ Bridget, I must see him!’’ exclaimed 
Mabel, putting her hand on the girl’s arm, 
and advancing a step on the threshold. 

“© ma’am, I wouldn’t! It isn’t worth 
your while. You’d get no good. Trust me, 


’ma’am, and don’t try to. Besides, if you 


should go in, she’d turn you out, if he 
didn’t.” 

‘TI must, if they kill me! ’’ the poor thing 
persisted. ‘I didn’t tell, and he must know 
it. He will believe me if I tell him so. 
Where is he? Oh, don’t stop me! For 
God’s sake, let me go to him just a few 
minutes, and I will come right out again.”’ 

‘‘Well, if you say ‘for God’s sake,’ of 
course I must let you go,” the girl answered, 
reluctantly. ‘But I wish you wouldn’t. 
It’s no place for a lady like you, and a pure 
woman, too, to demean yourself to the likes 
of them. He’sin her chamber, and she’s 
down in the dining-room, now.”’ 

With a fleet foot Mabel pushed past the 
girl, and flew up the stairs. The door of the 
front parlor stood open, partly for air, partly 
that the gentlemen there might know what 
was going on; but the door of Mrs. Leslie’s 
chamber was shut, and a light showed under 
it. Mabel turned the knob silently and 


- swiftly, and entered. 


Among the company at the dinner-party 
that day, was Miss Granger. She went to 
Madam Keller immediately after dinner, 
finding her alone for a moment, and asked 
for Mabel. 

“*T have been in torment about her,’’ she 
said. ‘ But I felt a delicacy about going to 
see her.”’ 

““Do come, child, and try to put some 
‘life into her,’? the mother begged. ‘TI, 
also, am in torment. I was just thinking 
that I ought to go home. We left her 
alone.” 

‘Let me go!”? Miss Granger exclaimed, 
eagerly. ‘I will get excused, and go to her 
at once.”’ 

“Why, if you wish, yes. But you look so 
lovely, and are such a star in the company,” 

~ the lady answered, smiling admiringly on the 
speaker. 


Miss Granger was certainly looking most 
beautiful. Besides her natural beauty, she 
understood the art of dress, and was in an 
exquisite toilet that evening. She could 
adopt a fashion which others made hideous, 
and make it look like the only thing to be 
worn, giving the idea of grace which was in 
the thought of the inventor. A chignon on 
her head became a crown; a panier was only 
the natural, cloud-like expansion of her 
misty, tissue skirts, escaping from the 
girdle. Baron Keller admired her exces- 
sively, which was- sufficient, he having seen 
and criticised all the European belles. 

‘“*T will escape,’? Miss Granger said, smil- 
ing at the compliment, “and if any one 
misses me, you can make my excuses.” 

She crossed the room, spoke to one and 
another, got Miss Morgan to step out on the 
veranda with her, then ordered her carriage 
round to the side gate, and slipped up-stairs 
for her wraps. 

But not so quietly could she go, but one 
saw her, and felt the light die out of the 
company. Robert Gordon saw no more 
reason to stay, and when Miss Granger 
was driven away from the side-door, he 
strolled out the front gate, and down the 
street. 

Reaching the Carringtons, Miss Granger 
left her carriage at the gate, and walked up 
the path. The house and gardens were 
dark, only a light showing here and there in 
the lower windows, and in the servants’ 
quarters. The air was fragrant with flow- 
ers, and moist with dew, and silence reigned. 
She went up the steps. The doors and win- 
dows were all open, and when she entered 
the hall, a light shone up from the basement 
stairs. She called down, and a servant 
appeared, and told her what Mrs. Carr’s 
orders had been—that she should not be dis- 
turbed. 

‘*T will take the responsibility,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘Go back, and I will find my 
way.” 

She ran lightly up the stairs, and knocked 
at Mabel’s door. There was no answer. 
She knocked again, and still no answer. 
The silence, and what she had heard, 
aroused her suspicions. Mabel had insisted 
on their all going away, had ordered that no 
one should come near her, and had locked 
herdoor. Could she be so desperate as to do 
herself harm? her friend wondered. The 
thought would not allow her to go away 

without knowing. She went round through 
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the long entry, stepped through a window 
on to the upper balcony, and went to 
Mabel’s window. Leaning in, she called 
- Mabel’s name, once and again. Still there 
was no response. Murmuring a prayer, she 
stepped through the open window, and has- 
tily striking a light, looked at the bed, and 
around the room. There was no sign of 
. Mabel there. 

In three minutes Miss Granger was in her 
carriage again, but pausing one moment in 
doubt. She could not disturb the family 
and make a sensation in the company she 
had left, merely for a surmise, however 
likely it seemed to be true. And yet she 
hated to goalone. Thinking thus, she put 
her head out of the window, and saw a tall 
gentleman coming down through the shad- 
owy street. Her heart leaped. This was 
just the one! No matter for anything but 
that poor child. She would forget every- 
thing but that Mabel must be found. 

Mr. Gordon!” 

He was by the carriage door in an instant, 
and before her story was half told, he was 
seated by her side. 

“To the city, W Street, opposite 

‘number twenty,’’ was the order. 

Not a word was said as they drove in town, 
till, when the carriage drew up, Miss Gran- 
ger, looking from the window, cried out:— 

‘Oh, heavens! they have killed her! She 
is falling down the steps! ” 

Mabel lay on the lower step, supported by 
the Irish girl, and two gentlemen were just 
coming out of the door to see what was the 
matter. They had heard high words, sobs, 
‘and then, some one going stumblingly and 
sobbing down-stairs. Afterward, the voice 
of Bridget, and her outcry as Mabel fell: As 
soon as she left Mrs. Leslie’s chamber, the 
door of it was closed after her, and neither 

_ of the two in it appeared during the disturb- 
ance that followed. 

Mr. Gordon raised the fainting form, and 
got into the carriage with it, still holding it 
as they were driven homeward. 

“Did any one touch you?” he asked, 
when she could speak. 

‘* No; but they turned me out,”’ she an- 
swered, weeping loudly. ‘‘ My own husband 
turned me out, and she threatened to push 
me!” 

They let her weep. There was nothing to 
sayin comfort. When she begged that they 
would let her go into the house alone, and 
“would not tell of the night’s adventure, they 
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gave her her way, only waiting till they saw 
the light in her chamber. Then they drove 
slowly off. 

‘*Poor child!’’ Mr. Gordon said. 
has been a sad fate.” 

Miss Granger was leaning back on the op- 
posite seat. He could guess her position 
only by the faint brightness of her jewels, 
as they gathered to themselves some parti- 
cles of light out of the night. 

“Probably her next venture may be a 
more fortunate one,’’ was the dry answer. 

** What do you mean, Miss Granger?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, one can’t help calculating possibili- 
ties,’ she said. ‘*Of course, Mabel will 
divorce her husband in time; and, of course, 
if she should marry again, she would choose 
carefully—some one whose love has been 
tested.” 

For a moment there was no reply; then 
the gentleman changed his place to a seat by 
the lady’s side. 

Miss Granger,” he said, “I think you 
misunderstand me very much. It is true, I 
once loved Mabel in a sort of way. She was 
winning, and I did not stop to criticise my 
feelings. But from the time of her mar- 
riage, I have had nothing but brotherly 
kindness for her. More than that, I have 
learned to rejoice that I was saved from 
marrying her; for, however sweet and gen- 
tle, she would have been no companion for 
me. I have learned, too, what love is—love 
of the intellect as well as the heart. I be- 
lieve, Alice, that you know all this as well 
as I can tell you, that you know my heart is 
all yours. Don’t torment me any longer! 
For I have been tormented. I have suffered 
agonies of jealousy, for which I ask your 
pardon, for it was utterly unfounded. It 
was that jealousy which taught me how I 
loved you. Be your own tender self, my 
love! Put by your pride, and don’t think 
me fickle because I made a mistake. It is 
in you to be generous, and trust and love me 
entirely.” 

“We are at the house,’ remarked Miss 
Granger, in reply. 

Mr. Gordon put his head out the window, 
and gave a peremptory order. 

“Drive round slowly till I tell you to 
stop!” 

‘Well, really, Mr. Gordon!’ remonstrated 
the lady, but not very angrily. 

“ Call me Robert,” he said, taking her 
hani. ‘ Even so long as since the night of 
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Mabel’s wedding, I have longed to have you 
cal} me by my home name.”’ 
‘¢ Tf—I—thought it would make you be- 


_ have any better—Robert,”’ says Miss Gran- 


ger, in sweetest tones. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HEN the steamer for Europe was get- 
ting ready to go out the next morn- 
ing, two very watchful gentlemen stood on 
the wharf, and seemed to take great interest 
in all and everything which went on board. 
Among other baggage, they looked very 
carefully at five trunks marked Mr. and Mrs. 
De Witt. People came, the time was up, 
and the steamer started. Apparently the 
two gentlemen had not gained much by 
their inspection. At all events, they went 
away from the wharf without doing anything 
to attract attention. 

The day was fine and sunny, but there was 
a stiff breeze, and the steamer was a very 
little put back by it. That might be the 
reason why they did not go so fast; or, may- 
be, the captain being sick at home, and the 
steamer in charge of another officer, that 
other wished to be especially careful. It 
was likely to be so, for he also kept a very 
sharp lookout in the direction of the nearest 
point of land, just at the entrance of the 
harbor. If one had watched him, it would 
have been seen that his eyes lighted as they 
fell on a sail-boat that was pressing toward 
them at this point. 

‘*Some one to come on board,’ he re- 
marked to a passenger, as the boat came 
nearer, and a man was seen in it making 
signals. Three others were in the boat, a 
veiled lady and two skippers. 

“*Tll give you fifty dollars to stop for us,”’ 
shouted the man in the boat. ‘‘ It is neces- 
sary. We can’t wait. Our baggage is on 
board.”’ 

‘“‘Won’t do it under a hundred,” shouted 
the captain pro tem. 

Hold up, then! 

The speed of the steamer was gradually 
slackened, the boat came alongside, and in a 
few minutes the gentleman was on board, 
and leaning to assist the lady, who, with her 
veil still down, was coming up the ladder. 
Her face had already appeared above the 
rail, when she stopped, and whispered hur- 
riedly to her escort. She had caught a 
glimpse of a face she knew among those who 
looked on. Not for nothing had she studied 
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the faces of all the detectives in the city, and 
this man had looked with such imprudent 
intentness, trying to see through her veil, 
that it attracted her attention, already sharp- 
ly on the alert. 

‘*Oh, Ihave cramp! Iam falling!” she 
cried out. ‘‘ Come back!”’ calling to the 
boat, and at the same moment dropped into 
the water. The gentleman leaped in at once, 
apparently to save her. 

All was confusion. The passengers pressed 
to look over the rail, and the sail-boat came 
back. 

‘‘Get out your boat, captain!” cried the 
sharp-eyed man, who had run to the boat’s 
side the moment the woman dropped. ‘Get 
out your boat, I say! ”’ 

‘‘There’s one. boat coming for them,” 
the officer replied, sulkily. ‘‘ I shan’t get 
out another.”’ 

“TI tell you, you must!’’ the man cried, 
peremptorily. ‘‘ They must not get aboard 
that sail-boat! They are my game!” 

Yours!’ exclaimed the officer, staring 
at him. 

‘Yes, mine!’? He lowered his voice. 
**Tt’s Carr, cashier of the Elmwood bank, 
and they’ve been robbed of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars.”’ 

There was nothing for it buttoobey. The 
boat was got out, and the detective, with two 
others, entered it. But, where to look! The 
man and woman had sunk! 

“It’s a trick! They are about some- 
where! ’’ the officer vowed. 

But where, they could not tell. Still, they 
persevered. One detective took possession 
of the sail-boat, the other went on with the 
steamer. 

‘* Baggage all right,” he telegraphed back. 
‘* Money in it. But no signs of the man or 
woman.”’ 

The next morning, a fisherman, drawing 
in his early freight for the city market, drew 
in something he had not fished for. A 
corner of cloth came up on the hook, and a 
terrible weight dragged below. As he 
pulled, a still more terrible sight floated up 
through the glassy water. Two beings, a 
man and woman, dead, and locked in each 
other’s arms. 

But it was no gentle embrace of lovers 
who die together, thus taking away half the 
sting of death. The woman’s arms were 
frozen in that desperate clutch; the man’s 
frozen in the effort to push her off. In 
that fierce struggle of terror and newly- 
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awakened hate, the life had gone out of 
them! 

How to keep it from Mabel, was the one 
thought of her family, who believed that the 
shock would kill her. It did not, though. 
She got a paper in spite of them, and read it 
all; and what had filled them with horror, 
she found comfort in. 

“The one unbearable thing in life for 
me,’’ she said, “‘ would have been to im- 
agine them together. That would have 
been a ceaseless torment, and would have 
killed me. But, dead, he is mine. He 
must have had time to repent; and it was 
evident that, at the moment of death, he 
shrank from her with loathing. I can bear 
it now.” 

And she did bear it. She went abroad 
with her mother, and has been one of those 
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French hospitals, and her sad, sweet face 
wins many a blessing from those her hands 
minister to. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon saw Mabel frequent- 
ly abroad when they were making their 
bridal tour. 

‘*And my little angel Mabel looks just like 
her auntie,’’ cries Mrs. Gordon, rapturous- 
ly embracing a small specimen of human- 
ity, in which, I protest, dear reader, I could 
find no resemblance to any one in the 
world. 

‘* No, my dear,’”? says Mr. Gordon, ear- 
nestly; “‘ it’s eyes are like yours.” 

“Oh, in color, maybe,” says mamma, 
closely scrutinizing two little absurd twink- 
lers in the baby’s face. ‘‘ But the shape is 
like yours, my love.” 

Reader, let us allow them to settle the 


ladies who act as angels of mercy in the matter between them. 


MY MISTAKE. 


BY TOM TOWNSEND. 


‘ BELONG to a careful family, a family much given to 


chess and whist-playing, that keeps its counsel and 
cards to itself, counts its chances before it plays, and 
seldom makes a mistake. But seven years agoI made 
a great mistake,—one, the thought of which even to 
this day, makes my cheeks tingle. This is how it 
happened. 

I had just been liberally educated; that is to say, I 
had completed the course of studies required at col- 
lege, and received my degree. The knowledge I had 
gained there was indeed varied. I had learned that 

[ae Homer was blind and wrote in hexametres; that al- 

fee though Horace was loud in his praises of povey, he 

was very well contented to live on his great friends 

without attempting to undergo its hardships. I had 

® found out something about chemistry and astronomy, 

. and had hopelessly puzzled over the calculus. I 

could eat some of the modern languages at sight, by guessing at half the words. But my 

progress in some of the branches not put down in the catalogue was a good deal more rapid 

than in the regular curriculum. I could pull a good oar, and was by no means a bad ball 

player, though that was before base ball was reduced to a science. Billiards and ten pins 

were my delight, and I took a peculiar pride in being able to play every known game of 

cards. I could tell the difference between a good and a poor cigar, and could mix a very 
fair bow] of punch, and assist in drinking it. 

Naturally my education had been somewhat costly; in fact, it seemed as if my expenses 
increased in about the same ratio that my means diminished. Unfortunately, my father 
was not wealthy. He did his best, and then he borrowed, and I also borrowed ; so that 
between us both, we succeeded in scraping together a pretty good sized debt by the time I 
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was ready to leave college. My chum was 
in about the same condition as myself, pe- 
cuniarily speaking; and very frequently dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, we used to 
discuss the subject of our debts while toast- 
ing our toes before the fire. It was an ever 
varying topic, possessing fresh interest 
every day as new bills which we had forgot- 


’ ten were presented to us. 


I never knew any students, whether rich 
or poor, who were not often in that state 
expressed in college slang by the words 


* & dead broke.”? But there are different de- 


grees of ‘‘ dead broke.”” There is what may 


be called the positive degree, where a man 
‘ does not owe anything, but just lives along 


from day to day in a state of abject poverty, 
without ever having a cent tospend. Then 
there is the comparative degree, where a rich 
man’s son has overdrawn at home, and dares 
not ask for any more at present. This is not 
a very bad condition, and of course only lasts 


ashort time. Lastly comes the superlative. 


degree, where a young man is desperately 
in debt and getting involved worse and worse 
every day, without any rich parents, or any 
expectations whatever to look forward to. I 
feel perfectly confident in asserting that 
there never were two young men in college 
who were ‘dead broke”? in a more su- 


_perlative sense of the words than my chum 


and I were constantly. We lived from hand 
to mouth, getting everything on “ tick,” 
that we could by any possibility get without 
paying for. We were regular Rawdon Craw- 
leys in,,cqjbryo, with the exception that we 
had no such skillful financiering agent as 
Becky Sharp, nor any elderly aunt who 
might die any time and leave us fortunes. 
As I said before, we used often of an even- 
ing #0 discuss our debts while sitting quietly 
before, thei fire. Perhaps we ought to have 
been proud of our debts. A good round 


. debt is frequently acquired only by years of 


honest industry, but here we had one already 
made for us just as we were beginning our 
twenties. However, strange to say, we did 
not feel at all puffed up on that account. 
On the contrary, we felt that the burden 
was heavy—much too heavy for us to carry— 


* and we were always trying to devise some 


way to slip it off and get rid of it. One 
night as we were sitting thus, Tom, my 
chum, said to me:— ; 

‘Fred, it’s no use talking; you and I will 


“have to marry heiresses, if we ever expect 


to get rid of these confounded debts.” 
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Whatever romantic ideas I might have 
once had about love in a cottage, and so 
forth, my four years of “‘ knocking about’”’ 
at college had pretty well cured me of, and 
I had been gradually working up to Tom’s 
point of view. So I said that I had come to 
the same conclusion, but the question was, 
where was the heiress to be found. 

future Mrs. Willis,” I continued, 
“must be pretty, agreeable, and well edu- 
cated, besides being heir to something like 
ten thousand a year. Do you know any 
such ?”” 

**T don’t happen to think of any now,” 
he replied, laughing, “ that answers your 
requirements; but there’s nothing like being 
on the lookout for whatever may turn up.” 

The morning after this little conversation 
between my chum and me, I received a note 
from my aunt, living in the small country 
town in New England which I will call 
N. , inviting me to come down and pay 
her a visit of a few weeks during the ensuing 
summer. I showed it to my chum. 

** Any eligible girls there?’’ asked Tom, 
with an eye to the main chance. 

I really had not thought of it in that light 
before. 

“Why, yes,” said I, mentally running 
over the families in N whom I thought 
I could condescend to honor with my alli- 
ance. ‘There are a good many fine old 
houses there, and there used to be a number 
of children belonging to those houses, who, 
I suppose, have grown up by this time. 
The chances are I shall find some very nice 
young ladies.’’ 

“Then go, by all means,” said Tom. 
‘‘ Make your hay while the sun shines. At 
any rate you can enjoy yourself hunting and 
fishing, if you don’t find any other game 
worthy of pursuit.” 

Well, so I concluded to take Tom’s advice 
and go, and sent a note to my aunt to the 
effect that I would be with her, bag and 
baggage, within a week after my college term 
closed. 

N deserves a few words of descrip- 
tion. It was my father’s native place, but 
his business in the distant city had kept him 
for a long time away from it. I had been 
there often when a child, but, since my 
school and college days, various events had 
transpired to prevent my revisiting it. Ev- 
ery one remembers that famous speech rela- 
tive to Lord Chatham, beginning, ‘‘ The 
secretary stood alone—modern degeneracy 
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had not reached him.”’ These words were 
peculiarly applicable to N , at the time 
of which I am writing. It stood alone; the 
embodiment of modern degeneracy—a rail- 
road had not reached it. The unearthly yell 
of the hideous locomotive was unheard 
among its quiet hills. The mail was brought 
but once a day in the good old-fashioned 
stage-coach. The inhabitants retired for the 
most part before nine o’clock, and rose be- 
fore six. Thirty years ago it had been pros- 
perous and full of business, as its great 
lumbering stores and its three decaying 
taverns bore witness. Then came a day 
when steam was fastened down with iron 
bands, and made to do a man’s work. A 
railroad was projected through N , but 
the magnates of the place, with a worthy 
conservatism, fought it step by step, finally 
triumphed, and had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing it pass a dozen miles to one side, instead 
of through their old town. The old coach 
was good enough for them, they said; their 
fathers had ridden in it before them, and 
their children should ride in it after them, if 
‘they had their say about the matter. But 
from that day the prosperity of N had 


gradually declined. Scarcely a new house 
was built in it. The bulky old stores became 


the domiciles of rats and mice. The tavern- 
keepers closed, and went to farming, except 
for the short time during the sitting of 
court, for N clung to its county build- 
ings and court with that pertinacity with 
which drowning men are said to cling to 
straws, and although numberless attempts 
had been made to move them, all had failed. 

But before the decline in business, quite a 
number of the citizens of N had col- 
lected moderate fortunes, and were very 
well satisfied to settle down to whist and 
back-gammon, and let the world go on as it 
chose, providing it left them in peace. In 
time they passed away, transmitting their 
property to their children, who, by the very 
quietness of the place were prevented from 
spending it, and in consequence, there grew 
to be a score or so of cultivated and edu- 
cated families in the town. This number 
was occasionally increased by a retired mer- 
chant from the city, who came to settle there 
in quiet. It was here, then, that I was going 
to spend my summer. 

As soon as the closing exercises were past, 
and the fuss and trouble of packing my 
personal property and sending it home was 
over, I bade my chum farewell, and stepped 
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on board the steamboat bound eastward. 
My aunt was ready to welcome me, and I 
was soon comfortably stowed away in this 
pleasant room on the south-west corner, 
where I now sit writing these lines. And 
even as I write here today, the fragrance of 
the cinnamon roses drifts in at the open 
windows just as it used to seven years ago, 
and I see the fields and woods yet unchanged 
about the old homestead. Here across the 
way, on the higher ground, “ stands the 
serried corn like trainbands,”’ and on the 
rich intervale below, the west wind drives 
the grain into long billows, and sweeping 
around in a half circle, runs the tide of ‘the 
river of dark flowing waters,” as the Indians 
called it long ere the white man came to vex 
it with his dams and mills and bridges, and 
away beyond the river are the old pine 
woods which, strange to say, the axe of the 
lumberman has yet spared. 

But to return to my story. My aunt is 
one of those delightful cooks whom we so 
often read about, but who are so rare in real 
life,—a woman who actually takes pleasure 
in seeing you stuff yourself with all sorts of 
dainties of her own contriving. When I 
fir.t got into the country I had the appetite 
of a wolf, and as long as I was fed, felt per- 
fectly contented, and thought to myself that 
even if I found no more profitable employ- 
ment than fishing and hunting, I should do 
very well. 

So for a few days I remained quiet, satis- 
fied to look about me and see how the ground 
lay before undertaking anything. I found 
two or three college men in town, and a 
good many elderly persons who remembered 
me when I was only “‘ so high,” and said I 
was the perfect image of my father at twen- 
ty. I easily made friends with these people, 
and was soon on such good terms with the 
apothecary, that he used to retail all the 
village news for my benefit whenever I came 
into his store. 

There were a goodly number of young 
ladies in the place, some pretty and others 
the opposite, but none of them exactly 
suited my ideas of what the future Mrs. 
Willis should be. Those who were pretty 
were dowerless, and those who had wealthy 
papas were frightfully ugly; and if there 
chanced to be some who were both pretty 
and rich, they were sure to murder the 
king’s English. Of course that sort of thing 
never would do for me, so I was obliged to 
make the most of my aunt’s cooking, and 
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amuse myself driving, rowing and walking. 

One morning I had dropped iuto the 
druggist’s as usual to hear the news, when 
he said :— 

“‘Hal Richards has just been in, and it 
seems they expect Miss Nellie in a few days. 
You rememte: little Nellie Richards, Mr. 
Willis ? 

‘What, ofd Richards’ daughter that lives 
in the great house on the hill? Seems to 
me I do remember something about a little 
girl who used to carry her boeks by to school 
every morning. Is this the same ?” 

I asked the questions with as little ap- 
pearance of interest as I could, though the 
fact was that, if I remembered anybody in 
N. , I certainly remembered Nellie 
Richards; and the recollection of her, and 
of the fine house she lived in, had done more 
than anything else to bring me there. 

“The very same,”’ he answered, “‘ but she 
is far from little now. She finished her edu- 
cation some time ago, and she has been in 
the city for the last year or so. She is the 
preitiest girl in town, and they say she 
knows all that’s worth knowing. Mrs. 
Richards has been dead six years. She and 
the boy Henry, who was then ten, were left. 
Mr. Richards spares neither care nor ex- 
pense with either of them, but then he’s 
rich as Cresus. Been heard to say that he 
had an income of twenty thousand, which is 
pretty fair for this section of country.” 

‘“¢ And this Miss Richards is coming home 
soon, you say?” 

‘** Next Friday, Hal told me.”’ 

I had gained just the information I 
wanted, so I walked leisurely up to my room 
to consider the situation and the plan of 
action I should pursue. As nearly as I 
could make out, from what I knew and from 
what I guessed, this Miss Richards was the 
sort of girl was in search of. Mr. Richards 
had been engaged in the lumber trade, and, 
if accounts were at all to be trusted, had 
been wonderfully successful. He had re- 
tired from business quite early in life, pur- 
chased the estate on which he now lived, 
and devoted himself to farming, literature 
and art. The old gentleman appeared to be 
of a kindly disposition, and to make every- 
thing of his two children. 

_ Hal was a boy of sixteen, on the point of 
entering college. I must make an opening 
somewhere, and Hal seemed to be the most 
assailable point. I knew him a little al- 
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ready, but we must get better acquainted. - she said. ‘You have just graduated, and 


That evening I overtook him crossing the 
long bridge which joins the two sides of the 
river, and fell into conversation with him. 
I found that he was going to the same col- 
lege which I had left, and that he had drawn 
the same room which I had occupied during 
my freshman year. I told him college sto- 
ries, some of which were true, others a good 
deal embellished, and others totally ficti- 
tious. We got along very finely together. 
It was arranged that we should go fishing 
the next day. 

‘* And,” said Hal, as he left me, “ you 
must see my sister, Mr. Willis. Ill say she 
is a splendid girl, though I am her own 
brother. I know you will like her ever so 
much. She will be here this week.” 

I thought it just possible I might like his 
sister ever so much, though I did not say so. 
I went home thinking that I had at least 
made a good beginning. If the rest of the 
family were as easily won as Hal, I had the 
course clear before me. 

On the following day we went fishing, as 
we had planned, and I continued to make 
myself agreeable to him. I also contrived 
to meet Mr. Richards once or twice. He 
treated me in a fatherly sort of way. Like 
the rest of the elderly people in town, he re- 
membered me when I was only “so high.” 
He also said he had been to school with my 
father. He insisted on my coming over to 
look at his place, and taking tea with him. 
All that night the Richards estate ran in my 
head, whether sleeping or waking. 

Well, so the days passed, and Nellie Rich- 
ards arrived. The same evening, Hal met 
me in the street and was very urgent that I 
should come up to the house, though I was 
not at all in a hurry to present myself, and 
somewhat demurred. 

‘* Come along,” said Hal. ‘‘ Nell’s dying 
to see you, and hear some of your college 
stories, and you must come right home with 
me.’”? As there was no gainsaying him, I 
went. 

I had scarcely seated myself in the parlor 
when in rustled a most lovely girl of eigh- 
teen or nineteen. I will not attempt to 
describe her. Every one either knows or 
has known several lovely girls; let him or 
her imagine Ellen Richards like one of 
those. She came forward directly, and held 
out her hand without waiting for any for- 
mality. 

‘““T am very glad to see you, Mr. Willis,” 
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have come down to the country for a few 
weeks, to astonish us with your city man- 
ners and education and so forth, I’suppose; 
but though we live in an out-of-the-way 
place, you won’t find us such perfect barba- 
rians as you expect.”’ 

She was entirely at her ease, without the 
least show of affectation or mannerism. A 
perfect lady, I thought; none of your pert 
half-bred boarding-school misses, and none 
of your country girls that 

——‘“‘ always smell of bread and butter,” 

but rather of the Shirley Keeldar stamp, 
with a will and way of her own; and, unless 
I was very much mistaken, fully a match for 
me. She was worth playing for, whether I 
won or lost. I had seen some good society, 
and could tell a thorough-bred woman when 
I saw her. 

‘““Why, you are actually taller than my 
father,’’ she continued. ‘I don’t know but 
I should be the least bit afraid of you, if Hal 
hadn’t told me you were real jolly when one 
gets acquainted with you.” 

‘*T am very much obliged to Hal for the 
compliment,’’ I said; and then I said other 
things of no particular consequence. We 
talked some time, and I went away feeling 
that Miss Richards was a remarkably bright 
girl, and that I should have much more diffi- 
culty with her than with Hal and the old 
gentleman. 

From this date I was a frequent and ap- 
parently welcome visitor at the Richards 
mansion. There were fishing parties to the 
neighboring ponds, excursions to the hills, 
and picnics on the river, to allof which Miss 
Richards and Hal went, and I was always 
their companion. I began to study the 
tastes and peculiarities of the family, to all 
of which I endeavored to adapt myself. I 
found out what people in town they were 
most intimate with, and I became intimate 
with them too. I carried the matter a little 
too far with one of Miss Richards’ young 
lady friends, so that, finding myself in dan- 
ger of being misunderstood, I was obliged to 
withdraw abruptly. 

Thus the weeks passed. All this time I 
could not quite comprehend Miss Richards, 
and I was sometimes afraid that she compre- 
hended me too well. She always treated 
me with perfect frankness and cordiality, 
but if I ever approached any such thing as 
sentiment, her black eyes seemed to look 
straight through me, and I retired in confu- 
sion. Then I would at times think that she 
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really cared for me, and was only tantalizing 
me. Of one thing I had taken care to make 
sure, namely, that I had no rival. One day, 
while Hal and I were floating lazily on the 
smooth surface of the river, I said to him, 
carelessly 

‘* How is it that so lovely a girl as your 
sister is so long without a suitor?” 

‘** Governor drives ’em all away,”’ said Hal; 
“and if he didn’t, it’s not every one that 
Nell would tolerate.’’ 

Oh ho! then, I thought; so I am a privi- 
leged character in the estimation of both 
father and daughter. This looks a great 
deal more promising. 

In the meanwhile the fact gradually 
dawned upon me that I was falling in love. 
At first this seemed preposterous. I had 
come to look upon myself as a sort of cynical 
philosopher, and no more capable of the 
tender passion than Diogenes himself; but I 
caught myself at all odd hours thinking of 
that girl dressed in white, and with the black 
eyes, up at the Richards house on the hill. 
I fought against it desperately, remembering 
that a man who is not in love with a girl, is 
mueh more likely to win her than one who 
is. It was no use. The more I struggled, 
the more fully I became aware that I was 

caught. 

Things got worse and worse. Whether I 
ate, drank, rode, or slept, I was always 
thinking of Nellie Richards. I had formerly 
been quite irregular in attending Divine 
service. I now went to church twice every 
Sunday. Nellie Richards was at the bottem 
of that operation. I even formed the insane 
project of offering my services as a Sabbath- 
school teacher, because Miss Nellie had a 
class. 

What made the matter all the more pro- 
voking was, that, although she treated me 
with the greatest familiarity, she still con- 
trived to make me feel that we were as far 
apart as when we first met. 

Affairs had gone on thus several weeks, 
when, one day ‘in the latter part of August, 
a picnic was arranged to go up the river. 
about two miles to a place called the Glen. 
The boats were to start about three in the 
afternoon. At noon Hal came over, saying 
that his sister had a headache and was not 
going, so that I need not bring the boat for 
her. I reflected that the picnic would only 
be a bore if Miss Richards was not there, so 
I told Hal that if my services were not 
needed in rowing up the river, I felt that I 
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ought to stay at home and do some writing, 
as I had important letters to answer. Hal 
gave me a sharp look which strongly re- 
minded me of his sister, but went away 
without saying anything. I believe the 
young rascal perfectly understood that I 
stayed away because Nellie did. 

It is almost needless to say that when I 
told Hal I had letters of importance to write, 
I lied. At that age I had never had a letter 
of importance to write. All the letters of 
importance I had anything to do with came 
to me, instead of proceeding from me, and 
consisted of those from my father containing 
funds, and those from my creditors contain- 
ing duns. The latter always seemed to be 
of vastly greater importance to the creditors 
than to me. SolI did not write any letters. 

- I felt dissatisfied with myself and the world 
in general. I was vexed with Miss Richards 
for picking out this particular day to have a 
headache. I was angry that I had not gone 
to the picnic, after all. I sat down and tried 
to read, but in some unaccountable way 
Nellie Richards kept interposing herself be- 
tween me and the page, till I threw the 
book aside in disgust. Then I tried smok- 
ing. The smoke fantastically wreathed it- 
self into the shape of a young girl with 
flowing white dress and waving hair. The 


figure beckoned to me, then vanished, and I 


knew it was Nellie Richards. I lay down 
and tried to sleep. I think I fell into a doze 
once, and dreamed I was following a girlish 
form which I could never catch, but which 
at intervals, turned its black eyes upon me 
and smiled encouragingly; then, just as I 
was on the point of grasping it, it would 
glide silently away. 1 was aroused by a 
slight rap at the door. I opened it, and my 
aunt stood there. 

‘* Miss Richards is down-stairs, and wants 
to see you,”’ she said. 

“Tell her that I will be there directly,” I 
replied. 

What could this mean? Had the vision I 
had been vainly following in my sleep sud- 
denly come to meet me? said I to myself as 
I came down the stairs. As I entered the 
room she greeted me with:— 

** Now, Mr. Willis, I know you have fin- 
ished those horrid letters Hal said you had 
to write, and you must row me up to the 
Glen. My headache is all gone. They are 
to have tea at seven; it’s six now, and we 
shall get there justin time. Don’t say you 
can’t, for I know better. You have finished 
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your letters, and haven’t a thing in the 
world to do, except to wait on young ladies 
like me.”’ . 

Of course I went to the Glen. I should 
like to see the man who would not have 
gone after such an invitation. But I could 
not help thinking that this was rather 
strange conduct in Miss Richards, to sud- 
denly get over her headache, and come and 
ask me to accompany her. Was she in love 
with me, or was she not? that was the ques- 
tion, and a hard one for me to solve. How- 
ever that might be, I felt certain that I was 
as much in love with her as I could be, 
though I dare say her father’s estate had 
something to do with it. 

But I made up my mind, as we walked 
down to the river, that afternoon, at least, I 
would leave out of the question all feeling 
and nonsense, and study her, and discover, 
if possible, whether she really cared any- 
thing about me. I would examine my cards 
thoroughly, and decide whether to play, at 
the risk of being euchred, or to quietly pass, 
and wait for a new trump. For I was get- 
ting into a very delicate situation. If I 
proposed and was rejected, and my college 
friends found it out, as they undoubtedly 
would, I should never hear the last of it. 
Whey never would believe I cared for any- 
thing except the girl’s money. 

So I resolved to study her; and certainly, 
I might have found a less agreeable object 
of attention than Miss Richards, as she sat 
in the stern of the boat holding the rudder- 
lines in her hands, and sometimes trailing 
the tips of her fingers in the clear water of 
the river. I will not be foolish enough to 
compare her to a nymph or naiad of the 
stream, because, at least according to my 
ideas of nymphs, she did not at all resemble 
them. She was simply a very beautiful 
young lady of nineteen; and what, in the 
name of common sense, does a man want 
more ? 

* Let the mad poets say whate’er they please 

Of the sweets « f fairies, peris, goddesses ; 
There is not such a treat among them all— _ 
Haunters of cavern, lake and waterfall— 
As a real woman, lineal, indeed, 

From Pyrrh’s pebbles or old Adam’s seed.” 


Perhaps she might have very well repre- 
sented a modern Lady of the Lake. 

In less than an hour we reached the Glen, 
a romantic spot indeed. From the water’s 
edge a bank, covered with underbrush and 
here and there a large tree, rose rather 
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abruptly for about thirty feet. At the top of 
the bank was a perfect little paradise of 
green sward, extending nearly half a mile 
up and down the river, and running back 
about sixty feet to the side of a hill, which 
towered up full three hundred feet, covered 
all over with the grand old pines, the mon- 
archs of the American forest. At the upper 
extremity of the Glen, close to the river, was 
a perpendicular ledge, forty feet high, and 
some fifty paces in length. 

As we neared the place, Hal came running 
down the bank, exclaiming:— 

“There, Nell, I do believe you didn’t 
have any headache at all, but only pretended 
it so that Mr. Willis might row you up all 
alone.”’ 

I watched her keenly at this, and fancied 
I saw her face flush slightly, though I was 
not sure. She answered with perfect self- 
possession, however:— 

“Yes; of course I did. Mr. Willis isa 
very agreeable companion, and I mean to 
make the most of him while he is with us.’’ 

I did not more than half like this reply. 
It was complimentary enough, no doubt, but 
it seemed hardly natural for a girl who was 
in love with a young man, to talk so coolly 
about him before his face. 

We fastened our boat and joined the pic- 
nickers, who were preparing tea. Supper 
was served pretiy much in the regular con- 
ventional picnic style. Part of us sat on the 
grass, and the rest fed us, taking care, like 
sensible carvers, to save a little something 
for themselves. After tea the girls brought 
out some of those interesting games known 
as ‘‘Authors,” ‘*Combinations,’”’ and the 
like. Ido not say interesting sarcastically, 
for 1 presume they are interesting to most, 
of those who play them, only they bore me 
just a little. 

While the rest of the party were amusing 
themselves in this way, Hal touched my 
arm, and asked me to go with him, and see 
the place where he had shot a loon the year 
before. Observing Miss Nellie occupied 
with the game, among the rest, I consented, 
and we entered the bushes at the lower ex- 
tremity of the ledge before mentioned, 
about two rods from where the company 
were seated. I have said that I intended to 
find out, if possible, this afternoon, what 
the true state of Miss Richards’ feelings was 
toward me, and an opportunity was now 


about to be given me, which, although en- © 


tirely unexpected, was perfectly satisfactory. 


shrieked. 
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As we entered the brushwood, I stepped up 
to the brink of the ledge, and looking over 
remarked to Hal, thoughtlessly :— 

“A careless man might walk over this 
ledge and break his neck with all the ease in 
the world.” 

** Yes, that’s so,’’ said Hal; and then, as 
if a new idea had suddenly struck him, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ By Jove! you just get behind 
this tree a minute, and I'll wake up those 
girls.” 

Now Hal was a downright, open, generous 
boy, but he had one most abominable habit, 
that of playing practical jokes. When I be- 
came his brother-in-law I meant to break 
him of it bydegrees. For the present, from . 
motives of policy, I thought it best to grin 
when they were played at the expense of 
other people, and to grin and bear it when 
they were played at my own expense. I felt. 
intuitively that Hal was going to play a prac- 
tical joke, but the whole thing was done be- 
fore I had time to say a word. Hal actually 
pushed me behind a large tree, and the next 
instant was rushing, with his hat off, toward 
the group on the green, and shouting, in an 
agonized voice :— 

‘‘Mr. Willis has fallen over the ledge, and 
I think he has broken his neck!” 

All of the girls uttered a little shriek, 
and some of them tried to faint; but owing 
toa want of experience, I suppose, did not 
succeed very well. It was quite a fine, 
lively picture, extremely melodramatic. 
Very thrilling, too, to observe the effect 
produced by your own supposed sudden 
death on a company of people. 

Though I took in the whole scene, yet I 
had my thoughts sufficiently about me to. 
keep my eyes fixed on Nellie Richards alone. 
I did wrong in saying that all the girls 
Miss Richards did not. She 
turned perfectly white, rose to her feet, and 
looking in the direction of the ledge, said, 
merely :— 

‘** Quick, Hal, where is he ?” 

At that moment I stepped out. In fact, 
the whole affair had scarcely taken ten sec- 
onds,and I left the bushes as soon as I could 
recover from my surprise. 

As I appeared, Hal burst into a shout of 
laughter, but his sister gave him a look 
which sobered him in an instant. 

“ Henry,” said she, ‘I shall report your 
conduct to father, and we’ll see whether this 
joking of yours can’t be stopped. I never 
had such a fright in my life.” 
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Though I had been but a passive agent in 
the performance of Mr. Henry, I did not 
fail to reap what I considered a great advan- 
tage from it. I noticed that Miss Richards’ 
behaviour was different from that of any 
other of the young ladies, and I interpreted 
this favorably to myself. I knew that Miss 
Richards was not easily disturbed, for when 
I was riding with her one day, her horse 
took fright and ran nearly half a mile. She 
retained her presence of mind, kept him in 
the road, and finally brought him to a stand- 
still. When I came up, she was as cool as if 
nothing had happened. But I saw that just 
now she had been greatly agitated. She 
had, as I thought, showed me her cards, and 
I determined to play. For once Hal’s prac- 
tical joking had served me a good turn. 

After his sister’s rebuke, Hal did not feel 
disposed to show me the interesting spot of 
his sporting exploit, and the party soon 
broke up and started for bome. I had no 
further opportunity of seeing Miss Richards 
that evening, for we went down the river in 
separate boats. 

When I was left alone, I walked out on 
the long bridge, and looking down into “‘ the 
dark flowing waters ”’ of the stately river as 
they hurried by, considered my hand for the 
last time. 

I have always been treated by the Rich- 
ards family with the greatest cordiality, 
thought I. I have often been received at 
their house, which is a favor granted to few, 
Hal has given me tounderstand. I am sure 
that I have no rival in the way; at least, so 
far as Hal knows. Miss Richards herself 
cannot have a bad opinien of me, or she 
would not have treated me asshe has. And 
lastly, by her conduct this afternoon, she un- 
mistakably showed that my welfare was of 
no small concern to her. 

Having reached this conclusion, I walked 
hastily to my room, determined to write a 
proposal that very night, and get the busi- 
ness off my hands as soon as possible. 

It was very late, and I went quietly up 
stairs and struck alight. Then I sat down 
to write. Of course I tore up half a dozen 
scrawled and blotted sheets before I got one 
that suited me. A marriage proposal that 
was not preceded by at least half a dozen 
abortive attempts would not be at all the 
thing, you know. Finally, I was satisfied, 
and swept away from in front of me the 
litter which I had made. Then, for the first 
time, I perceived a newly-arrived letter lying 


on the table. It was post-marked “‘ New 
York City,” and was directed in Tom’s fa- 
miliar hand. 

What the deuce does Tom mean by 
writing to me now?” I growled, half 
aloud. Tom was not much given to corres- 
pondence, and a letter from him always 
meant something. ‘‘ Perhaps he has in- 
closed that ten dollar bill he borrowed of me 
the day before Commencement,’ I contin- 
ued, to myself. 

Then I held the letter up before the light. 
No, it was evident that no ten dollar note 
was inclosed in it. It would have been very 
surprising if there had been. I never knew 
Tom to send any money by mail. I think 
he must have been afraid of its getting lost. 
At last I broke the seal, and began to read. 
It ran as follows:— 


‘*My DEAR FRED:—I write these lines 
to inform you that a certain Mr. North is 
coming to N. in a few days, and that 
you may make his acquaintance. North is a 
fiiend of our family, and a very nice fellow. 
He can outride, outshoot, and outrow every- 
body, and is withal very delightful company. 
Do you know a Miss Richards, of N. ? 
You must at least know who she is; a very 
charming young lady, I understand, though 
I have never met her. Well, North has 
been engaged to Miss Richards for three 
months, but owing to family reasons of his 
own, has desired it to be kept very quiet. 
All objections are removed now, however, 
and he is going down to N in three 
days, the engagement having been made 
public. North is one of the most promising 
young lawyers in the city, and the match is 
thought to be in every way a good one. 

‘By the way, how does your own matri- 
monial scheme get on? 

‘* From your old chum, Tom.” 

A very proper inquiry to put at the end of 
his letter, certainly. He might well ask 
about my matrimonial scheme. It was done 
for, with a vengeance. I saw it all now as 
plain as day. Relying too much on circum- 
stantial evidence, I had made a fearful mis- 
take. Mr. Richards had only treated me as 
the son of his old schoolmate. Of course, 
such a harum-scarum fellow as Hal could 
not be trusted with the secret of the engage- 
ment. As for Nell herself, either having 
her heart preoccupied by her lover, she had 
never thought of me in any other way than 
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as an agreeable young man with whom to 
while away the time; or else, and this last 
idea almost drove me mad, she had seen 
through me from the first, and resolved to 
have a little sport at my expense. My im- 
agination had exaggerated the affair at the 
Glen. Miss Richards had neither screamed 
nor fainted. She had only acted as any sen- 
sible girl would have done, on the supposi- 
tion that some one of the party had broken 
his neck. 

I read Tom’s letter, word for word. Then 
I collected all the paper I had scribbled on, 
which was on the table, including the sealed 
proposal, threw them into the fireplace, 
lighted them, and watched till they were 
burned to ashes. I next began to pack my 
trunk, for N. was no place for me after 
this. It was nearly two o’clock in the 
morning when I had finished, and throwing 
myself on the bed, with most of my clothing 
on, I slept till six. Then I went down and 
found my aunt, for people in N. rise 
early, and told her that I had received a 
letter the night before that required my im- 
mediate presence in the city, and I must 
leave by the morning’s stage. I requested 
her to explain the reason of my sudden de- 
parture to the town’s people, took a liitle 
refreshment, kissed her, and was gone. 

One day, a few weeks after these occur- 
rences, I met Tom in the city. 

Halloo!”’ said he; ‘1 haven’t seen you 
since you came back from N Did 
you see North? You never answered my 
letter.” 

‘** No; I did not see Mr. North,” I replied. 
‘*T left before he came; and, what’s more, I 
didn’t want to see him.’’ 

“Why, what’s up?” said he, seeing that 
something had gone wrong, for I had spoken 
hastily, and had betrayed myself. 

So I made him swear eternal secrecy, and 


“SPEECH IS SILVER—SILENCE GOLDEN.” 


told him the story of my summer’s campaign. 
The fellow laughed till I thought he would 
shake himself to pieces. At last I got angry, 
and said it might be a very good joke, but it 
was possible to get too much of agood thing. 
Then he begged my pardon, and said he 
meant no offence. 

‘¢ But to think of your laying yourself out 
as you did, and then ’”—— 

He did not finish the sentence, for he went 
off into another explosion of laughter. 

I was a fool to tell Tom. I have read 
somewhere that it is estimated that no one 
can keep a secret which does not involve the 
life or death of anybody, or in which very 
important family or political interests are 
not at stake, more than one year. Tom did 
better than that. He kept my secret as 
much as five years. Then he got married, 
and the next I knew, all the men at the club 
were talking about it. Some said I had made 
a fool of myself by proposing the very night 
before North was going to be married. 
Others declared that old Richards had found 
me one day on what he considered rather 
too intimate terms with his daughter, and 
had sworn at me like a pirate, and ended by 
politely kicking me out at the front door. 
There was still another story, that North had 
come down to N , and hearing my 
name coupled with that of Miss Richards in 
a way not particularly gratifying to him, met 
me in the street one pleasant moonlight 
evening, and then and there gave me a cow- 
hiding. Finally I grew desperate, and de- 
termined to write a full account of that 
summer’s proceedings, so as to prevent all 
future misunderstanding as to the part I 
played in them, and I came down to N. 
to have the scenes fresh in my mind. I 
have forgiven Tom for telling. I think he 
did much better than was to be expected. 


E did not speak ; the night was all too still, 
The stars too silver-white, our love too deep, 
For the idle words our yearning hearts to fill; 
We could but love, and golden silence keep. 


Faint hungry lips that gathered each last breath, 
And ached with untold thoughts we fain had said, 
Each clung to each, of kisses feared the death, 
And crushed the words which would have made 
them dead. 


New York, 1886. 27 


“SPEECH IS SILVER—SILENCE GOLDEN.” 
BY CHRISTINE STANLY. 


We did not speak; no need of common speech, 


For love like ours sprang up from hearts to eyes. 


There was one silver star above to teach 


Our souls to trust—to give us patience wise. 


We knew and loved that purely perfect light, 


Our star of faith—for through our lives ’twill 
shine— 


And, looking up with eyes serenely bright, 


We could not speak, but read and loved that 
sign. 
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N the ninth century, during the reign of 
the Carlovingian king, Charles the 
Simple, the Norman Sea-kings, in their pi- 
ratical excursions, often sailed up the Seine, 
and many of their ravages were committed 
at a spot near Reuil, some eight miles west 
of Paris, which, by the way, was not at all 
then the Paris that we know today. The 
memory of these ravages of the pirates is 
preserved in the name malmaison, which is 
simply a malediction—mala mansio—‘ Evil 
spot.” We give this little bit of etomologi- 
cal lore for the edification of those who may 
have supposed that the name had reference 
to the chateau itself—bad house. Ugly 
looking enough it is, though, this old pile of 
the sixteenth century, with its high pointed 
pyramidal roofs, its tall chimneys, and its 
general lack of architectural symmetry. The 
whole building has an unseemly appearance 
that is in full accord with its ill-omened 
name. The beauty and grace of one woman 
has, however, invested the place with a 
charm as great as that which pervades Chen- 
onceaux or Versailles. The romance of 
Josephine’s life has thrown a halo, as it 
‘were, over ungainly roof and gable, and a 
woman’s light taste and delicate fancy thus 
redeems and transfigures ugliness till it 
seems beauty to the sight. 

It is a delightful ride out from Paris to 
Reuil, especially if you journey on a fair day 
in the summer time, as we did. The suburbs 
of Paris are beautiful, and Reuil is pleasantly 
situated amid green groves, while the broad, 
dark Seine flows not far distant. At last we 
catch sight of a chateau, built on the north- 
ern face of a hill, and surrounded with 
woods. We know it at once. It is Malmai- 
son. Near us, on the road, and far across 
the fields, were the bowers planted by the 
hands of Josephine herself, the grounds she 
had cultivated, and the cottages she had 
built. So little has anything changed, that 
we could almost imagine ourselves back to 
the days of the first empire, and ‘ La belle 
Creole ”’ still holding her court there. 

The chateau of Malmaison derives its chief 
fame through its connection with the first 
wife of Napoleon I., but it had been a prized 
and honored residence long before the days 
of Josephine. Built in the days of the 


MALMAISON AND ITS MEMORIES. 


BY H. MINA GEORGE. 


Valois princes, the chateau was, in the 
seventeenth century, the home of Christo- 
phe Perrot, councillor of Paris, who styled 
himself lord of Malmaison. Afterwards it 
had various proprietors. The celebrated 
Madame Harenc was mistress of Malmaison 
in 1770, who made it a brilliant. centre of 
fashionable and intellectual society for many 
years. Later it passed into the possession 
of M. le Couteulx, who, in 1798, sold the 
domain to Josephine for one hundred and 
sixty thousand francs. 

When she became the owner of Malmai- 
son, Josephine was thirty-five years of age, 
and had already been married to Bonaparte 
two years. Her life, even before this, had 
been full of a dramatic interest. Born amid 
tropic scenery, on the West Indian island of 
Martinique, of the lofty French blood of 
Tascher la Pagerie, the romance of her life 
began when she was yet a child. Without 
taking much stock in the story of the old 
negress’s prophecy, she seems to have been 
from the first, fated to both greatness and 
misfortune. Her first grief came with her 
first love, when she was prevented from 
wedding the man of her choice, a young 
English gentleman of distinguished merit. 
Married when she was only seventeen to the 
Vicomte de Beauharnais, she was launched 
into French fashionable life, in which she 
became a leading star. Then followed re- 
verses—terrible reverses—which liked to 
have broken her heart. Beauharnais, the 
beau danseur of Queen Marie Antoinette, 
brave and gallant though he was, was light 
and trivial as well, and true to no woman, 
not even his wife. An estrangement en- 
sued. Her angry husband questioned her 
own loyalty as a wife, and took their three 
years old boy from her. He then instituted 
a suit for divorce, which she fought at the 
courts with marked determination, and the 
decision was in her favor. But she had no 
desire to live longer with the vicomte, 
and retired to the island of Martinique with 
her daughter, Hortense, leaving Eugene be- 
hind. Three years afterwards, Beauharnais, 
repenting of his cruelty and injustice, hum- 
bly begged his wife to return and re-unite 
their divided household, an entreaty that the 
tender heart of Josephine had no power to 
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resist. Scarcely had harmony been restored, 
when the French Revolution broke out. 
Tne vicomte fell a victim to the fury of the 
Jacobins, and Josephine herself narrowly 
escaped death; suffering a long and tedious 
imprisonment, from which the death of Ro- 
bespierre alone released her. 

The marriage of Bonaparte and Madame 
de Beauharnais was a fortunate event for 
both. Although only a simple general of 
brigade when he married her, his subse- 
quent successes gave her a position equalled 
by no other woman of her age. The Em- 
press Josephine.”” That is her title to all 
It secured brilliant alliances 
for her children; and despite the fact that 
her last days were embittered by the treat- 
ment of Napoleon, the happiest part of her 
life followed her marriage with him. On 
his side we have the testimony of his own 
words on his good fortune :— 

“The Circumstance of my marriage with 
Madame de Beauharnais,”’ he says, ‘‘ placed 
me on a proper footing with the party neces- 
sary to the plan of fusion,—one of the first 
principles of my administration. Without 
my wife I should never have established any 
natural relations with that class.” Still 
another declaration of his gives strength to 
the statement: ‘I win only battles—Jose- 
phine wins me all hearts.” 


In all her unparalleled advancements, Jo- 


sephine preserved her simple tastes, and her 
love for rustic life. Adored by a people who 
saw in her their guardian angel, she was 
never more happy than when, retired to 
Malmaison, she could pass her time in this 
new Eden, away from the pomp of her impe- 
rial husband’s court. One of the first uses 
she made of her power, was in embellishing 
her beautiful gardens. Well taught in all 
the branches of natural history, she made of 
Malmaison an immense museum, conse- 
crated specially to that science. She estab- 
lished a botanical garden, a menagerie, and 
a school of agriculture, and it was under her 
eye, and almost under her personal direc- 
tion, that the lovers of nature came to study 
her phenomena. The botanical garden, in- 
cluding the hot-houses, contained all those 
rare plants which art or patience could cause 
to grow in the climate of France. Among 
the plants introduced by Josephine, were 
rare species of the hibiscus, bigonia, phlox, 
myrtle, geranium, mimosa, cactus, and rho- 
dodendrons. A Camellia Japonica owes 
its name to the empress, and she is 
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immortalized in the ‘‘ Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison,” one of the finest roses in the 
world. 

The menagerie was almost as great an at- 
traction as the conservatory, and was one of 
the most complete in Europe, containing all 
sorts of land animals, aquatic or winged, 
that can live in our atmosphere. The school 
of agriculture, established upon the plan of 
Rambouillet, was devoted to useful experi- 
ments, having for their object the perfection 
of the,first of human arts, and to opening to 
the French people new sources of wealth 
and prosperity. Like the Trianon grounds 
of Marie Antoinette, Malmaison had its 
sheep-folds, which still exist, on the borders 
of the pond, its inevitable Temple of Love, 
and its Swiss chalet. In these different 
establishments the useful was combined with 
the ornamental; and Josephine in the midst 
of her gardens, surrounded by her superb 
Merinos and other animals, appeared to her 
subjects like a beneficent fairy, occupied 
with the sole desire and care of rendering 
them happy. She lavished immense sums 
upoh these establishments, and enlarged and 
embellished the park until it became the 
rival of Blenheim and Windsor, and in some 
respects even surpassed them; but the cha- 
teau remained a modest habitation. She fur- 
nished it, however, with a good library, and 
added many fine pictures to the collection. 

Napoleon enjoyed himself at this place, 
which he saw embellished by the care of 
Josephine. Life at Malmaison, during the 
earlier years of the marriage, must have 
been deliciously charming After the es- 
tablishment of the empire, and the removal 
of the court to St. Cloud, Malmaison lost its 
prestige. The emperor was really fond of 
country life, and would willingly have spent 
his time at this charming retreat, had not 
the cares of government prevented. As it 
was, he loved to go there, take Josephine by 
surprise, and play some trick upon her. 
Often he and Josephine would join the chil- 
dren in their games on the lawn. They 
played sometimes the game of “ prisoners,”’ 
which seems to have nearly resembled the 
well-known “tag”? of our boys and girls. 
Napoleon, who was a clumsy runner, one 
time measured his length on the grass, when 
he was caught by Josephine, who was then 
slim and agile. ‘ You are my prisoner,” 
she cried. Napoleon laughed and tore him- 
self from her clutch. ‘‘Ilaprisoner! Never! 
I will never be any one’s prisoner.”’ . 
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His natural egotism and activity was 
shown in all his personal habits. He was 
never more than twenty minutes at table, 
eating little and drinking little. He allowed 
himself, however, time enough after his 
soup, to taste of two or three dishes and a 
little fruit. He had to be served without any 
delay, being unwilling to lose a moment of 
time. When he rose from the table, all the 
rest had to dothe same. Napoleon slept but 
little; and at every part of the day as well 
as night, he would slumber an hour or two, 
and then go to work. Frequently, when he 
awoke in the night, he would have Josephine 
get up and take a walk with him in the 
“little park.”” She never demurred to the 
call. He would bring her back after an 
hour or so, full of laughter and merriment. 
She would then retire and sleep till eight 
o’clock, her usual hour of rising. 

After Napoleon had divorced her, Jose- 
phine made Malmaison her chief abode, and 
almost revived here her ancient court of the 
Tuilleries. She was a most gracious and 
charming hostess, and had the faculty of 
making herself pleasant to all classes of 
people. Napoleon sometimes visited her, 
being received by her at the gate, and after 
an hour or two conducted back again by the 
woman who still loved him above all things 
else. On the first occupation of Paris by 
the Allies, the Emperor Alexander of Rus- 
sia, and the King of Prussia were guests at 
Malmaison. The more intimately the allied 
monarchs became acquainted with their 
hostess, the more they admired her, and the 
arrival of her daughter, Hortense, increased 
the attentions of the’ illustrious visitors. 
Grace and amiability were hereditary in this 
family. Their conquests were surer, milder, 
and more rapid than the conquests of Na- 
poleon. 

Josephine was probably one of the princi- 
pal causes which prevailed in securing for 
Napoleon such favorable conditions from the 
victorious sovereigns. She pleaded his cause 
with earnestness, but with dignity. “TI 
have,” she said, ** been his wife; I feel it 
my duty, both from obligation and friend- 
ship, to intercede for him.”” When she 
learned that he had set out for the Isle of 
Elba, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Though Bonaparte 
is abandoned by all who are most dear to 
him, I, at least, will not be of that number. 
I detest ingratitude, and will never partici- 
pate in this panic of terror. I will go and 
join him again on his island home, and there, 


surrounded by a few tried friends, we will 
perchance both of us enjoy one more ray of 
happiness.”’ 


But she was not permitted to attend the, 


exiled emperor. 

The visitor at Malmaison finds things little 
changed from what they were in Josephine’s 
day. Napoleon III., had the palace re- 
stored, and under his patronage it became a 
depository of the souvenirs of Josephine and 
the Bonaparte family. In the park are many 
of the trees she planted, and the little Tem- 
ple of Love and the Swiss Chalet still stand 
in almost perfect condition. Many of the 
rooms are yet odorous with musk, which was 
the favorite perfume of the empress. In the 
gallery are several interesting paintings. 
‘* Bonaparte at La Malmaison,” by Isabey, 
is one of the largest. A portrait of Hortense 
de Beauharnais, by herself, is very fine. 
Here also is a portrait of Josephine. She is 
represented dressed in the short-waisted 
robe of the period, her dress being absolute- 
ly girdled under the armpits. Her round 
white neck and shoulders are bare, save for 
the rich, rising collar of lace. Her figure is 
of the ordinary height, and beautifully mold- 
ed. Her eyes are large, deep-blue, and 
shaded by slightly curved eyelashes. The 
color of her abundant hair, between dark 
and light, harmonizes exactly with her com- 
plexion. 

In this room is the harp, whose broken 
strings were once swept by her fair, white 
hands. It tells pathetic tales of the olden 
time. The room which Napoleon used to 
occupy contains the iron bedstead on which 
he died at St. Helena, and a clock that stood 
in his room at Longwood, and which was 
stopped by some hand at the moment of his 
death. Here are also several snuff-boxes 
used by the hero, a faded military uniform, 
and a rusty sword that may have glistened at 
Jena, Marengo or Waterloo. 

The room that will interest you most of 
all, is Josephine’s bed-chamber. It is the 
gem of Malmaison. In her day it was fitted 
up with luxurious taste, the walls hung with 
blue velvet, and the ceiling painted to repre- 
sent a brilliant summer sky. Seventy years 
have tarnished the gold, and faded the vel- 
vet. The furniture is still covered with the 
embroidery worked by the empress’s own 
hands. On one side stands the stately 
couch, canopied with silken curtains bor- 
dered with gold fringe. On this bed Jose- 
phine died, May 29th, 1814, in the arms of 
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her daughier Hortense. ‘ France! Elba! 
Napoleon!’ were the last words she uttered. 

She was buried ir.the church at Reuil, 
and the body of Josephine now reposes 
under a magnificent tomb of white marble, 
erected by her children. She is represented 
in her imperial robes, kneeling, and appar- 
ently praying for the welfare of France. 
‘¢ Eugene and Hortense to Josephine,” is the 
only inscription. This beautiful monument 
stands in a side chapel, and is the work of 
the eminent sculptor, M. Carletier. Says 
the Count de la Garde: ‘I cannot tell 
whether criticism has ever discovered any 
fault; I have wept too often over that statue 
not to believe it perfect.”’ 

We go out from the depressing atmosphere 
of the deserted halls into the free sunlight 
once more, and stand on the esplanade be- 
hind the chateau. Here, too, are traces of 
the noble woman who appeals to our hearts 
at every step. What a woman she was! It 
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is easy enough to guess which was the 
woman Napoleon took to his heart. It was 
the whole-souled, loving Josephine, and not 
the vain, treacherous “‘ Austrian.”” It was 
her name, not Maria Louisa’s, that he whis- 
pered so fondly on his dying bed at St. 
Helena. Josephine’s revenge would have 
been complete could she have foreseen the 
course of events, for even afew years. It 
is she, and not the Hapsburg princess, who 
will be forever known as the wife of Napo- 
leon. Ousted remorselessly from a throne 
at the call of a selfish ambition, it was her 
children, after all, who became princes and 
kings, and not her rivals. The present 
thrones of Portugal, Sweden and Brazil are 
occupied by descendants of the Creole 
postcript-monarchs, who have not a drop of 
Bonaparte blood in their veins, but are 
Beauharnais and Tascher la Pagerie half 
over. We think of this as we leave Malmai- 
son, and we are reconciled. 


HUNTINGTON had just fin- 
ished a letier. 

“Judge Walker is going to Ashburton 
next week, and I have written to ask him to 
stop here on his way,’ said he to his wife, 
as he dipped his pen into the ink, and 
dashed it over anenvelope. ‘Philip,’ turn- 
ing to his son, “I want you to carry this 
letter to the post-office.” 

Philip placed it carefully in his pocket, 
and started, whistling merrily, down the 
street. As he turned a corner, he met old 
Nancy Hall, a former servant in the family. 
She was pale and infirm, and, following a 
generous impulse, Philip pulled out his 
handkerchief, and thrust his hand through 
a variety of trifles to the bottom of his 
pocket, to get a loose quarter of a dollar, 
which he dropped into Nancy’s haad. 

Just then, his attention was attracted to a 
chariot of musicians passing by, which ac- 
companied a troupe of minstrel performers 
in the place, and he did not notice, as he 
returned the handkerchief to his pocket, that 
his father’s letter, which was half hidden 
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within its folds, had fallen on the ground. 

When he reached the post-office, he dis- 
covered his loss, quickly retraced his steps, 
and began a diligent hunt for the letter; but 
it could not be found. 

‘*What are you looking for, Phil?”’ called 
Norman Rice, a schoolmate, who stood in 
the doorway of a large, handsome house. 

‘*T’ve dropped a letter somewhere, that 
father gave me to put in the office. I can’t 
find it, and I hate awfully to have to go 
home and tell him I’ve lost it,’’ answered 
Philip, sorrowfully. 

*¢ Do you know what was in it?’ inquired 
Norman. 

‘“‘Yes. Father wrote to Judge Walker, 
and asked him to stop at our house on his 
way to Ashburton.” 

‘‘ Then don’t say a word to your father 
about it. Come in here and write another 
letter, and sign your father’sname. No one 
will ever know the difference, and ‘twill 
bring the judge all the same.” 

Philip hesitated. He well knew Norman 
was a wrong counselor; but Esquire Hun- 
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tington, though a kind and indulgent hus- 
band and father, was often the victim of an 
ungovernable temper, and his son really 
dreaded an avowal of the truth. 

‘‘Well, Norman,” said Philip, at last, ‘I 
guess, on the whole, I’ll follow your advice. 
I do not see as it can do any harm.” 

-He went into the house, took the offered 
pen, ink and paper, and began to write. 
Judge Walker was an old friend of his 
father’s, and a short time before they had 
been associate lawyers on an important case, 
and Philip naturally concluded that his 
father wished to see him on business. Ina 
few minutes the following was produced :— 


““JuDGE WALKER—Dear sir: I have been 
informed that you are going to Ashburton 
next week. I wish to talk with you on im- 
portant business, and hope you can arrange 
your affairs so as to stop at my house on 
your way and see me. 

Truly yours, 
H. HUNTINGTON. 
Per A. L.” 


Asa Lyford was a young man in Mr. 
Huntington’s employ, and Philip had often 


seen him write letters for his father and 
sign them this way. Fifteen minutes later, 
Philip deposited his letter in the post-office, 
and then went home. 

‘Did you get my letter in the office before 
the mail went? ” inquired Mr. Huntington, 
as Philip entered the parlor. . 

“IT was in time for the mail. Judge 
Walker’s letter has gone,” replied Philip, 
evasively, with averted eyes. 

A strong feeling of uneasiness at what he 
had done began to creep into Philip’s heart. 
He was an open, honest boy, and upon re- 
flection, he really regretted that he had not 
at once courageously returned, and con- 
fessed to his father that he had lost the 
letter, iastead of substituting one of his 
own. But this false step could not be re- 
traced. 

A week passed, and one bright morning 
Judge Walker drove up to Mr. Huntington’s 
house and stopped. The friends met warm- 
ly, and conversed rapidly. 

must go in just twenty minutes,” said 
the judge, looking at his watch. ‘‘ What’s 
the important business you mentioned in 
your letter?” 

Business!’ repeated Mr. Huntington, 
in surprise. ‘‘I didn’t write a word about 
business. I only invited you to stop on 


your way to Ashburton, and make a visit, 
and get a little rest and recreation.” 

Judge Walker drew several letters from 
his pocket, and selecting one, handed it to 
his friend, saying :— 

“This is the only letter I have received. 
You will see, mention is made of impor- 
tant business.”’ 

Mr. Huntington instantly recognized his 
son’s well-known writing. 

‘‘There’s been some mistake,” he hoarse- 
ly articulated, with difficulty restraining his 
astonishment and anger. 

As soon as the judge had gone, he strode 
into the library where his son sat reading. 
Philip looked up and beheld a storm-cloud 
upon his face which made him quake to be- 
hold. 

“Did you ever see this letter before ?” 
asked his father, placing it on the table in 
front of him. 

Philip turned very red, and then his cheeks 
blanched. 

Yoware the author of this letter?” cried 
Mr. Huntington, fiercely. 

“You see—father,’’ stammered Philip, 
very sorry—but—but—I lost your let- 
ter—and—and thought if I wrote one in its 
stead ’twould do as well. Judge Walker 
would come here all the same.”’ 

“ You’ve played a fine game. You are 
young to forge letters.” 

“I’ve seen Asa Lyford write letters for 
you in that way, and I did not think ’twould 
do any harm.” 

‘¢ T’ll teach you not to lose my letters here- 
after, and hide it from me. This is the last 
letter you’ll ever want to forge, you young 
rascal! 

Mr. Huntington then seized the terrified 
boy, and pulled him after him by the collar 
to the shed, took a whip and gave him blow 
after blow. Then Philip was left alone. 

In a few moments he slowly made his way 
to his room. The punishment had been 
dreadful, but the pain in his heart was far 
greater. Three times that year he had been 
the victim of his father’s ungovernable tem- 
per, for very trivial offences, and he grew 
hard and bitter within. 

An hour passed. A stern resolve had 
ripened in Philip’s soul; he took a pen and 
deliberately wrote as follows:— 


EsQUIRE HUNTINGTON:—Youare a cru- 
el, unnatural father. Choose another suject 
for your wrath. You will never get a chance 
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to beat me again. I will no longer submit 
to your rule. The great world is before me, 
and I am sure will be kinder than you. In 
one hour I shall be free from you forever. 


P. H.” 


That’s my declaration of independence,” 
thought Philip, triumphantly, as he pinned 
the paper on which it was written to the 
curtain, in a conspicuous place. He then 
packed his best suit of clothes in a small 
valise, and counted out his money. It 
amounted to quite a sum. He had nearly 
four dollars in change, and two twenty 
dollar gold pieces. The gold had been given 
him the day before by his wealthy Uncle 
Philip, for whom he was named, to be placed 
in a bank to accumulate for future use... 

‘* That’s enough to give me a little start in 
the world,” thought Philip, putting it care- 
fully into his pocket-book, ‘‘ and may be the 
corner-stone of a fortune.” 

He took his valise, slipped secretly down 
the stairs, gained unobserved a back street; 
and hurried to the railroad station. Five 
minutes more, and he was seated in the 
cars, riding rapidly away from home and 
parents. 

Foolish boy! He forgot the years of 
tender parental devotion he had received. 
He forgot his father’s fond indulgence,— 
the liberal allowance of spending-money, 
so freely given His pony, gun, watch and 
books had come from him, and not a day 
passed that he was not a recipient of his 
bounty. His dear, invalid mother, and the 
pain this false step would cause her, too, 
was lost sight of. Nothing was remembered 
save his father’s severity when stimulated 
by heated feelings. 

On the cars went, leaving towns and vil- 
lages behind. In three hours Philip left 
the train and took another, which ran over a 
branch railroad leading to Herberton. It 
was his plan to try and secure a position in 
astore, and to take the name of Frederic 
Hodges. With a new name, in an unknown 
place, he hoped to work his way to success 
and fortune. 

As he was reflecting upon his future 
course, two men occupying a seat in front of 
him were talking. 

‘*Mr. Meredith has met with quite a 
loss,”’ said one. 

Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘Thesilver taken 
from his house was estimated at three thou- 
sand dollars.’’ 


*‘How did the burglars get in? They 
keep heavily bolted and locked.” 

‘* A panel was sawed out of the side-door. 
The space was just large enough for a boy 
to enter, and as a man was seen talking to 
a boy at nightfall before the house, it is sup- 
posed he climbed in and unlocked the door 
for the men.”’ 

Philip listened to this conversation with 
interest, and a moment after the first speak- 
er turned around, and his eye fell on him. 
It was a long, searching look he received, 
and when he saw the man take a newspaper 
from his pocket and read a paragraph, and 
then look at him again, he grew a little 
nervous. He feared he had been recog- 
nized, and suspected of secretly leaving his 
home. 

Soon the man came and sat by him. Said 
he, in an apparently careless tone:— 

‘¢ Fine day, this. Traveled far? ” 

had rather a long journey.” 

“Let me see; your name is—is—is——. I 
forget. Names always gofrom me. What 
is it?” 

am—Fred—Frederic Hodges,” replied 
Philip in a stammering tone. 

‘¢ My name is Rawson. Perhaps you may 
remember me. I think we’ve met before.” 

Philip assured him he did not recognize 
him, and silence ensued, in which Mr. Raw- 
son seemed absorbed in thought. 

In a short time the cars were forced to 
make a long stop at a way-station, to wait 
for the express train. The wheels had 
hardly ceased moving, when Mr. Rawson 
hurriedly left the car. In five minutes he 
returned, accompanied by a man with an 
official air, who walked up to Philip and 
said, firmly :— 

‘I arrest you, Frederic Hodges. 
with me.” 

‘Who are you? What do you want of 
me?” asked Philip, with a wild, frightened 
face. 

‘‘T reckon you’ve heard of Sheriff Clover, 
and know why I’m after you. Come along, 
boy.” 

won’t!’’ exclaimed Philip, angrily, 
‘* till you tell me for what I am arrested.” 

The sheriff seized him by the collar. Phil- 
ip stoutly resisted, and held on to the top of 
the seat with both hands. He was soon 
overpowered, and dragged out on the plat- 
form, where the conductor and a number of 
people stood. 

Mr. Conductor!” cried Philip, im- 
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ploringly. ‘‘ This man is carrying me off. 
Do stop him. Stop him!” 

The sheriff pulled the distressed boy into 
a little room occupied by the station-master, 
followed. by Mr. Rawson and the conductor. 

‘*O Mr. Conductor!”’ again Philip pite- 
ously entreated; ‘‘do help me. This man 
has arrested me, and I don’t know what 
for.”’ 

‘A likely story,’? put in Mr. Rawson, with 
a grim smile. ‘‘Where were you night before 
last ?” 

‘¢In my father’s house, in Jefferson.” 

‘“‘What has the boy done?” curiously in- 
quired the conductor. 

‘¢ You’ve heard of the Meredith robbery ? 
Well, read this.””’ And Mr. Rawson put a 
newspaper into his hand. 

It contained a reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the burglars, and one paragraph was 
as follows:— 

black-haired, black-whiskered man, 

‘ about forty, was seen by a neighbor of Mr. 
Meredith, in close conversation with a 
light-haired boy, in gray clothes, at sun- 
down. The boy had a red scar on his chin, 
and is supposed to be an accomplice of the 
burglars.” 

Philip glanced over the conductor’s shoul- 
der and read this at the same time. He 
turned very pale, and gasped for breath. 
The sheriff searched his clothes, and opened 
his pocket-bock. 

‘Where did you get these two twenty 
dollar gold pieces? Ah! the thieves paid 
you well for squeezing in through the panel 
and unlocking the door.” 

That money was given me by an uncle, 
for whom I was named, to put in a bank,”’ 
answered Philip, promptly. 

‘“*Who is your uncle? Where does he 
live?” 

‘“‘ His name is Philip Huntington, and he 
is a merchant in Hockerstown.” 

‘You told Mr. Rawson your name was 
Frederic Hodges. Have you two names ?”’ 

Philip burst into tears. His own mouth 
had condemned him. He was, indeed, in a 
hot-bed of difficulties, with no power to ex- 
tricate himself. The sheriff conducted him 
to the county jail, in Ashburton, two miles 
distant, and here Philip passed a terrible 
‘night of anguish. Most bitterly did he be- 
wail his false step in leaving his parents and 
home. Never in his life had despair and 
darkness settled so heavily over him as now. 

The next day he was brought before Judge 


Ellis. to be tried on the charge of being an 
accomplice of burglars. 

A neighbor of Mr. Meredith stated he saw 
a man talking late on the afternoon of the 
robbery to a boy strongly resembling Philip, 
before Mr. Meredith’s house. The boy was 
light-haired, and had a red scar on his chin. 

Mr. Rawson said his attention was drawn 
towards Philip at first, because of the scar. 
Then he read a description of the young 
accomplice in the paper, and seeing he 
answered the bill, took a seat by him, and 
from his troubled tone and evasive answers, 
began to suspect him, and had him arrested. 

The evidence was strongly against Philip. 
His acknowledgment of two names, and 
the gold in his pocket-book were strangely 
suspicious. 

Then came Philip’s chance for self-de- 
fence. The dire emergency served to stimu- 
late his tongue and wits. He saw his only 
hope lay in a prompt, true statement, and 
without the least concealment, he told his 
story with touching power. Philip stated 
he was the only son of Esquire Henry Hun- 
tington. The red scar came from being hit 
with a bat-stick two months before, when 
playing ball. He had lost his father’s letter 
to Judge Walker, and to save himself from 
his father’s displeasure, had wrongly substi- 
tuted one of his own. The severe punish- 
ment he had received upon being found out, 
had caused him, in an hour of violent anger, 
to run away from home under the assumed 
name of Frederic Hodges, and he deeply re- 
gretted his false course. 

“* Judge Walker has just driven up to the 
Pequod House. He can tell if this boy’s 
story is true,’’ said a kindly-faced man by 
the door. 

*¢ Oh, ask him to come here and help me,”’ 
cried Philip, quickly. 

In five minutes Judge Walker appeared. 
He said he was well acquainted with the 
Huntington family, and knew Philip to be 
an excellent boy. He had received the let- 
ter, and fully believed Philip’s entire state- 
ment. 

Philip was at once acquitted, and went to 
the hotel with Judge Walker. 

‘‘What are you going to kindly in- 
quired the judge. 

‘Going home!’’ was the prompt reply. 
“I’ve had enough of independence. I’m 
willing, now, to submit to father’s au- 
thority.” 

While these events were transpiring, 
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great had been the sorrow and anxiety in 
Philip’s home, in consequence of his disap- 
pearance. He was not missed until the tea 
hour arrived, and then he did not come. 
The evening passed, and still no Philip 
appeared, and his mother went to his room 
and found the paper pinned on the curtain. 
Mr. Huntington wept as he read it, and 
many times during the night paced the room 
in agony of mind. He remembered the 
dreadful punishments administered to his 
son before, when under the influence of un- 
governed passion, and he did not wonder at 
his reluctance to confess that he had lost the 
letter. Unhappy father! He had driven 
his good, affectionate son from the parental 
roof, and made him a wanderer over the 
land. 

Early in the morning the bell rang, and a 
telegram was given him. It was as fol- 
lows :— 
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‘Your son is in Ashburton with me. 

Will go home in next train. 
A. WALKER.” 

Half an hour before the train was due, 
Mr. Huntington was at the depot awaiting 
its arrival. When Philip stepped from the 
cars, he found himself clasped to his father’s. 
heart in a long, loving embrace. His moth- 
er wept tears of joy at beholding him, 
and then came mutual acknowledgment of 
error between father and son. Their recon- 
ciliation was perfect, and nothing ever oc- 
curred to mar the harmony of their relations. 

My young reader, will you not profit by 
the sharp lesson taught Philip? Your 
parents are your truest, best friends. If 
seeming injustice once in a while harrows 
your heart, remember, too, the unselfish de- 
votion, the tender care which has encircled 
you, and suffer wrong, which is far better 
than to do wrong. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


BY KATHERINE LEE BATES. 


‘“‘ They had not sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 
Until she espied his cloven foot, 
And she wept right bitterly.” 
—Old English Ballad. 
AL, Lyddy Lampson, an’ supposin’ I 
hev ben to the funeral! Is that any 
reason, I’d like to know, why I should up 
an’ tell the hull neighborhood or you—it 
amounts to pretty nigh the same thing—how 
-many handkerchiefs the widerer wept full o’ 
sali tears, an’ which elber he rested on the 
coftin-lid, an’ whether he stood on his right 
fut or his left when he took his last peek 
down into the dark an’ dismal grave? If 
there’s one thing on this rollin’ sphere that 
I detest more’n another, it’s seein’ a couple 
o’ old maids, like you an’ me, settin’ down 
in the open doorway o’ bereavement, an’ 
gloatin’’ over all the melancholic details. 
There’s a sartain decency about silence, to 
my thinkin’, in the presence o’ bitter sorrer, 
an’ if I ain’t no great shakes in the way o’ 
larnin’ an’ perlite accomplishments, I allays 
did hev, Liddy Lampson, a talent for holdin’ 
my tongue, an’ it haint ben kept wrapt up 


in nary napkin, neither. 


So you ain’t got 
no call to come scratchin’ round here, like a 
hungry old hen, arter sech pickin’s o’ wormy 
gossip. 

** Oh, la! don’t be goin’ off now in a huff, 


Miss Lampson. Keep your settin’, dew. 
We’ve knowed each other tew long to git our 
backs up at a little plain speakin’. It was 
neighborly o’ you to drop in, Lyddy, an” 
fetch me that mince turnover for supper, I 
don’t deny, an’ I allays did say that you had 
never seen your beat in Gingerville for pie- 
crust. As for poor Amy, I hain’t the least 
objection this side o’ Jerusalem, to talkin’ 
over her deeds done in the buddy with an 
old friend o’ the family like you, so far as is 
discreet an’ delikit; but, dear sakes! I never 
was sech a hand for reportin’ funerals as 
Mis’ Abram Gleeks, who, I dew declare to 
goodness, takes as much comfort in ’em as 
if they was so many circuses, with the 
mourners for kan ‘ 
**Did she look nat’ral? Wal, I don’t 
know jest what you mean by nat’ral, Lyddy 
Lampson. The dead look like the dead, 
that’s the long an’ short of it, an’ nothin’, 
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dew all you will in the way o’ tuberoses an’ 
lilies o’ the valley, can make death seem 
lovely an’ nat’ral to us as are still alive an’ 
friskin’. She looked enough like a tidy little 
gal that used to come runnin’ in at my back 
door, some twenty years agone, teasin’ for 
cookies, to make the tears wet my old specs, 
an’ I calkerlate she looked enough like the 
last tired, worrited saint gone up to glory, to 
keep the angel Gabriel from makin’ a mis- 
take on resurrecshun mornin’. 

‘You had hearn tell that her married life 
weren’t none tew happy? Wal, then, Lyddy 
Lampson, with all dootiful respect for my 
Own pa an’ yourn, an’ for John Bunyan an’ 
the Pilgrim Fathers an’ Abraham Lincoln, 
an’ likeways the Apostles, it’s my settled 
judgment that every male man born into 
this here mortal world shows, sooner or 
later, at hum or abroad, but far more com- 
monly at hum, the cloven fut; an’ atween 
you an’ me an’ the broomstick, Abel Hanks 
weren’t no reception to the gineral rule. 

‘Now there was my sister Emily—she 
that married Reuben Henderson. We all 
guessed that was a ketch for Em, sure 
enough, for Reuben had jest had a call to a 
large an’ flourishing parish, an’ was sech a 
pleasant spoken an’ pious-appearin’ young 
man as I never seed his like. They had a 
fine, city house, an’ three cute little darters, 
all in good time, an’ Reuben he got sech a 
fame as a preacher that they clapt a Doctor 
on to his name an’ sent him rampagin’ off to 
the Holy Land with his pockets full o’ 
money, to kind o’ take a squint at things an’ 
pick out some likely cedar o’ Lebanon for 
the new church pulpit. But long afore this 
Emily had seen his cloven foot stickin’ out 
right under the study table, an’ it made her 
more trouble than all the pesky ministers in 
creation be worth. The man was that for- 
getful, Lyddy Lampson, as you never would 
believe. He forgot to come to his own wed- 
din’ till we sent the sexton arter him; he 
forgot to eat his meals an’ forgot to mail his 
letters, an’ forgot to whip his children, an’ 
forgot to pay his bills, until poor Emily 
fussed an’ fretted herself into her grave, an’ 
then he forgot her in less ’n a year, and 
married little Sue Jenkins that was. . 

‘** Do you bear in mind, Lyddy, speakin’ o’ 
Sue, that other Jenkins gal, Cynthy Eliza? 
Wal, she tew was a case in p’int. She mar- 
ried a man in the grave-stun business, dreffle 
absorbed in his professhun, but seemin’ to 
be the most lovin’ husband as ever was, 


allays puttin’ on her shawl after Tuesday 
night meetin’, mostly wrong side out, to be 
sure, but so extry tender and devoted that 
he might well hev ben called, for all outward 
seemin’, a moral to his sect. I, myself, in 
the days when I wrote po’try for the Ginger- 
ville Gazette, ofting an’ ofting spoke o’ that 
couple as baskin’ in the rays of a perpetooal 
honeymoon. But when he took to invitin’ 
her to walk in the grave-yard every Sunday 
evenin’ it began to wear upon her sperrits, 
an’ when he fell into the habit o’ writin’ in- 
scriptions for her tombstun, she fairly sick- 
ened an’ died. She never did hev no back- 
bone. 

** Yes, yes, Lyddy, you’re younger than I 
be—though, dear knows, you ain’t no spring 
chicking—an’ you mark my words: every 
mother’s son of ’em has his cloven foot 
stowed away in one 0’ his boots or t’other, 
be they as shiny as that air-tight stove in the 
corner, an’ you jest bear itin mind. With 
some it’s drink, an’ with some it’s grumblin’; 
with some it’s sleepin’ late in the mornin’, 
an’ with some it’s sneerin’ at Sunday school 
afore the children. Most of ’em have con- 
sciences smaller ’n their pocket-books, an’ 
there ain’t one in a dozen whose heart is a 
sarcumstance to his stummick. 

‘“‘There was Job-Phillips, as good a man 
as ever wore suspenders, with great, square 


_ shoulders, an’ a face as honest an’ stiddy as 


the old town clock, atop of ’em. If I’d ben 
one o’ the twinin’ sort, Lyddy, I’d hev 
twined about Job and no mistake; but I 
never had no twine to me, no more ’n an old 
fashioned warmin’-pan. So Job took up 
arter a time with Lucindy Bacon, but, cross- 
eyed though she was, she saw his cloven fut 
the very day them tew was made one. 

‘“‘ With Job it was punctooality. He was 
so scart about bein’ late to the weddin’ that 
he was on hand, all rigged out in his best, 
roostin’ on the old meetin’ house fence full 
three hours afore the sexton come to ring 
the bell. An’ what with allays bein’ at 
temperance lecters afore the doors was 
opened, an’ waitin’ in railway stations with 
the baby cryin’ an’ ketchin’ all manner 0’ 
measles an’ small-poxes; an’ what with 
standin’ about on dirty wharves, with Tim 
an’ Teddy slippin’ off into the water an’ 
bein’ all but drownded, he led poor Lucindy 
a dreffie oncomfortuble life, until, afore they 
had been married six years, Job he began 
to fidget for fear he wouldn’t be on hand for 
the Day o’ Judgment, an’ he up an’ died 0’ 
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the gallopin’ consumption, leavin’ her, poor 
thing, to come taggin’ on a little ways ahind 
him, as she allays did, into the valley o’ the 
shadder, with the baby in her arms an’ them 
tew boys pullin’ at her skirts. That was the 
scarlet fever winter, you know, Lyddy, 
when there was mournin’ in nigh every 
house in Gingerville; but [ allays said it was 
a good thing for Lucindy. She seta sight 
by Job, spite o’ his cloven fut, an’—wal, 
wal! She might hev done wuss. He was a 
kindly meanin’ man. 

** But, la sakes! I thought we were talk- 
in’ about Amy. You have a wanderin’, un- 
hitched sort o’ mind, Lyddy Lampson, that 
makes it consider’ble tryin’ to carry on a 
lucid convarsashun with you. I know you 
never had my advantages o’ schoolin’; still 
you might hev eddicated yourself a little 
grain. But ’taint never tew late to mend. 
Supposin’ you make a p’int o’ sayin’ over 
the heads o’ the mornin’ sarmon, Sunday 
arternoons, to your Uncle Levy, who'll die 
in his sins if you let him set all Sabbath 
long on your back piazzy, smokin’ an swear- 
in’ an’ singin’ them sailor songs of hisn, 
which are fur from bein’ Scripter, to say the 
least. Sho, now, Lyddy! Don’t go to tyin’ 
What a 


your bunnet strings yet awhile. 
fine quality 0’ ribbing that is, to be sure! 


An’ only thirteen cents a yard! Who would 
hev thought it? The ethics o’ that pecooliar 
yaller shade would suit the monkeyish idees 
of Oscar Wilde hisself. ButI allays did say, 
Lyddy, that your taste in bunnet strings 
couldn’t be beat in Gingerville. 

‘* But dear, dear, dear! To think as how 
it was our little Amy, who used to be so shy 
an’ sweet an’ smilin’, that was layin’ all 
worn an’ weary, with the silence an’ the pa- 
tience stamped into her young face in sech 
deep lines as would hev broke her mother’s 
heart to see—our little Amy layin’ in that 
flower-kivered coffin this sunny arternoon, 
with Abel Hanks settin’ by her, holdin’ her 
tew boys in his arms, an’ droppin’ the big 
tears, fast an’ thick, down on their curly, 
innercent heads! He never was a heartless 
man, Abel wasn’t, only his heart was no 
more built o’ the same delikit stuff as Amy’s 
than that lumberin’ cider-mug is made 0’ 
sech fine chiny as this here painted flower- 
vase. Jest alittle rudeness from Abel, jest 
a daily keerlessness an’ easy-goin’ neglect, 
jest jokin’ where she needed comfortin’, an’ 
winks when she was perishin’ for kisses— 
them was enough to crush that poor child’s 


tender heart an’ let the sperrit loose from 
the dunjin, which he might hev made a 
palace o’ delights. But not even Amy’s 
death, though it has given him a toler’ble 
hard thump, will so much as crack the tough 
old orgin o’ that masc’line critter. He’ll be 
fetchin’ hum another afore the daisies hev 
blossomed more’n once on her forgotten 
grave. What dew men know about keepin’ 
faith with angels? Can you tell me that, 
Lyddy Lampson? They are all much of a 
muchness, to my thinkin’, o’ the airth, 
airthy—allays exceptin’ the cloven fut. 

‘* With Abel it was his jocerlerdisposishun. 
Now mark my words, Lyddy Lampson, but- 
ter an’ lasses on buckwheat cakes ain’t no 
breakfast to be sneezed-at of a snowy morn- 
in’, but a stiddy diet o’ lasses lies sickly on 
thestummick. An’ likeways fun an’ foolin’, 
which are all well enough an’ seemly under 
the proper sarcumstances, as soon as they 
begin to turn all this sin-struck, sorrerin’ 
world into jest one everlastin’ joke, give a 
buddy the moral nausea, so to speak, an’ up- 
set the spiritooal digestion. 

“*T shall never forgit the fust time I ever 
see Abel Hanks. I had hearn tell o’ him all 
winter long—the new master 0’ the deestrict 
school, who was the idle o’ the scholars an’ 
the pet o’ the hull town. The boys they 
liked him for the story that he had been ex- 
pelled from collidge, an’ for his foot-ball 
playin’, an’ the tricks he could do sech as 
would make you open your eyes, Lyddy 
Lampson; swallerin’ burnin’ matches with- 
out so much as winkin’, an’ drawin’ out 0’ 
his mouth agin hull yards o’ pink ribbing; to 
say nothin’ o’ shuttin’ up a live guinea-pig 
in a bottle with a neck no larger ’n the little 
critter’s tail. But the gals they liked him 
for his good looks—for he was a slim, spruce, 
dark-complected young feller—an’ for his 
dandy airs an’ graces, an’ his way o’ tellin’ 
funny stories, an’ makin’ jokes till they jest 
had to hold their sides for laughin’. ,He was 
the talk o’ the hull village all that winter, 
but I never set eyes on him until the middle 
of July. 

“That was the season, you remember, 
Lyddy, that pa was laid up with his last 
spell o’ roomatiz, an’ I, calkerlatin’ he 
wouldn’t be long with us, staid to hum from 
all the sewin’-circles an’ singin’-schools, try- 
in’, like a dootiful darter, to smooth the path 
for his departia’ steps. Amy, she used to 
run in occasional, an’ I was allays glad to 
see the child, for her mother had ben my 
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playmate when we were little gals together, 
an’ my seat-mate at school, an’ I stood up 
with her, when she married Josh Foster, in 
anew white muslin, bought o’ purpose, carry- 
in’ a posy in my hand an’ laughin’ an chat- 
terin’, as I nibbled away at my slice o’ wed- 
din’ cake like all possessed, though I thought 
every lump o’ citring would hev choked me, 
for I had a poor enough notion o’ the hull 
consarn. 

**Not that Josh had more claws in his 
cloven fut than the rest on’em. He was a 
spindlin’, sentimental kind o’ chap, given to 
writing long-winded remances, which no- 
buddy would print; an’ disappointment arter 
disappointment continooally preyin’ upon 
his victuals, finally wore his life away. His 
wife she follered him afore Amy was a dozen 
yearold,an’ with her dyin’ breath she begged 
me to love an’ keer for her orphing child. I 
had ought to hev done differunt, I see it 
now, but when Amy’s Uncle Foster took 
her hum to his big house on the hill, scornin’ 
the idee of any kin of hisn residin’ under my 
humble ruff, an’ esteemin’, in his stiff- 
necked folly and pride, motherly tenderness 
o’ less valley than Hamburg edgin,’ an’ a 
pious trainin’ o’ no account beside a pony 
kerridge, my Ebenezer riz, an’ I sez to my- 
self, sez I:— 

“<Tf you’re not a big-bug, Hannah Hop- 
kins, I calkerlate you can be a lady-bug, 
leastways; an’ keep from intrudin’ on them 
as don’t make you welcome.’ 

‘It was all wrong an’ ugly in me, Lyddy. 
I didn’t dew my dooty by that dear child, 
an’ I shall hev to hide my face afore her 
mother’s eye in the Day o’ Jedgement; but 
stuck-up folks allays did rile me jest so. 
Ain’t we all made o’ the same nat’ral dirt, 
an’ what’s the odds if one shows a bit more 
dusty nor another on the outside layer? 
But that was the way I felt, an’ I never 
went to Gideon Foster’s house once, not 
once, Lyddy Lampson, all the six year Amy 
was livin’ under his ruff. For the child had 
only jest entered on her eighteenth summer 
—the Lord forgive me!—when she ran away 
with Abel Hanks. . 

-“ But though I had never ben to see Amy 
all this time, she used to drop in at my back 
door, off an’ on, for the sake o’ old times, 
never forgittin’—oh, she had the most 
grateful an’ tender little heart that was ever 
given into a man’s clumsy keepin’—never 
once forgittin? how much store her dead 
mother had set by me. She was in the fust 


class in the deestrict school that winter, an’ 
chattered away in the beginnin’ as innercent 
as any bird about the new master, an’ how 
easy he let her off her lessings, an’ what 
beautiful black eyelashes he had, an’ how 
much he played with his shiny watch-chain. 


I had my fears even then, as I looked at her . 


pretty rose cheeks an’ vi’let eyes, an’ saw 
how smooth an’ soft the flaxen hair, like 
her mother’s afore her, was brushed back 
from her white forehead; but pa grew wuss 
about Christmas, an’ died at quarter past 
nine o’clock in the mornin’, on the twentp- 


seventh day o’ March—the same day you - 


bought your black silk, Lyddy, which might 
hev ben an extrav’gance or might not, ac- 
cordin’ to how much comfort, rememberin’ 
that the American Board is in debt, you hev 
took in it these ten year since. I was so 
tuckered out with watchin’ an’ frettin’, that 
I went over to Doodletown—you recerlect 
the sarcumstances, maybe—to stop with 
Cousin Eunice a spell, calkerlatin’ on my 
way hum, to take in the Methodist camp- 
meetin’ on Roarin’ Island. 

“TI was thinkin’ about Amy, that bakin’ 
hot day in July, as I was ridin’ down to the 
wharf in the Doodletown stage, an’ wonder- 
in’ why she hadn’t wrote me nary letter. I 
had ben in a serial frame o’ mind ever sence 
pa’s death, an’ it comes back to me now how 
I was feelin’ that I was a wicked sinner to 


_ neglect my dooty to poor Jane’s only darter, 


which she had begged me with her dyin’ 
breath to love an’ keer for, all on account 0’ 
the high-steppin’ antics o’ her Uncle Fos- 
ter. An’ the more shame to me, knowin’ as 
I did that he was no sort o’ man to bring up 
a bashful gal like Amy—a surly, silent, 
frost-bitten buddy, who kept her in his house 
as he kept his family silver—something to 
show off to visiters an’ be proud of, becuz it 
was choice an’ envied an’ stamped with his 
own name. But when the visiters had 
gone, the silver an’ the child were both left 
to the keer o’ the sarvants, an’ I dew sol- 
emnly declare to you, Lyddy Lampson, that 
I don’t believe to this day Gideon Foster 
knew which o’ them family treasures was 
wrapt up in pink paper an’ set away in the 
cupboard, an’ which put on a straw hat with 
blue ribbings an’ danced away under the 
blushin’ apple-blossoms, to meet Abel Hanks 
in the lane. 

‘For while I was so busy nussin’ pa, an’ 
while I was away at Doodletown, the mis- 
chief was all done. 
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THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


“Eh? What did you say, Lyddy Lamp- 
son? You thought I was goin’ to tell you o’ 
the fust time I eversee Abel Hanks? Wal, 
marcy sakes alive, ain’t that the very thing 
I am tellin’ you? If you are growin’ deef, 
Lyddy, like your Uncle Levy, you had best 
get a trumpet at once, while Davis has ’em 
marked down for his closin’ sale. 

‘* Didn’t you hear me say that arter I had 
stopped a spell with Cousin Eunice, I druv 
down in the Doodletown stage to Whalin’ 
Wharf, an’ took the sloop for Roarin’ 
Island? I hadn’t been over to the camp- 
nidetin’ for a matter o’ four year or more, 
an’ | kind o’ hankered arter jest sech a pious 
picnic an’ holy halloo-ba-loo as it takes them 
Methodists to git up. Not that I ever took 
any great shine to their rackets at hum, any 
more than I should want Fourth o’ July all 
the year round; but once in a while, Lyddy, 
it sort o’ fleshes up the dry bones o’ us old 
convarts to let off a bunch o’ spiritooal fire- 
crackers, so to speak, and dance, like David 
did, afore the Lord. 

‘“*Now, who do you think, Lyddy Lampson, 
was the fust individooal from Gingerville I 
clapt eyes on, in that arternoon meetin’? 
The preacher was shoutin’ an’ beckonin’ 
with his hands, an’ the breth’ren an’ sister- 
en was draggin’ up unwillin’ sinners to the 
anxious seats, where a pack o’ half-crazy 
folks were kneelin’, prayin’ an’ sobbin’, 
rockin’ themselves back an’ forth, some 
clappin’ their hands, an’ one old man clap- 
pin’ his heels into the bargain,—in all that 
scene o’ confushun an’ critter complaints, as 
the hymn-book puts it, what should I ketch 
sight on, way up front, but the fair face o’ 
my little Amy, her blue eyes fixed tight on 
the preacher, an’ the tears runnin’ down her 
cheeks. 


‘*T pushed right through the crowd toward 
her. 

*** Comin’ to be saved, sister?’ axed a fat 
man, with wavin’ side-whiskers, ketchin hold 
o’ my hand. 

*“** No, Lain’t. I’msaved already. Mind 
your own business,’ sez I. 

‘* ¢ Praise the Lord!’ sez he; an’ grabbed 
the woman nighest me. 

‘*T made-my way into the seat ahind Amy, 
an’ put my hand on her shoulder. 

** * How came you here, child?’ sez I, for 
I knew her Uncle Gideon had backslid ter- 
rible, an’ never went to sech places no 
more. 


“Amy looked up, startled like, her eyes 


all swimmin’ in tears; but when she saw me, 
she jest hopped off her seat an’ threw both 
arms about my neck. 

** Aunt Hannah!’ sez she, ‘O Aunt 
Hannah!’ an’ at fust that was all she could 
say. 
*** Be you here alone, child?’ sez I, no- 
ticin’ with a sudden feelin’ o’ dismay a dark- 
complected young feller, with a sassy mous- 
tache, who sot by her side in the midst o’* 
that scene o’ emoshun, where a better man 
would hev ben moved to see the ounce 0’ 
honest purpose an’ respiration in every 
pound o’ gush, coolly watchin’, an’ listenin’, 
an’ scribblin’ some heathenish stuff, all 
quirks an’ quiddles, in a little, leather-kiv- 
ered book. 

‘* He glanced up at my question, with im- 
perent black eyes, an’ sez he:— 

*** Come, Amy, dry up those water-works, 
an’ introduce your husband.’ 

‘** Husband!’ cries I. 

Husband!’ sez he. 

‘** Yes, husband,’ falters Amy, lookin’ at 
me with a kind o’ pitiful beggin’ in her 
glance that I would make the best of him; 
‘this is Mr, Abel Hanks, Aunt Hannah. 
He has given up the deestrict school, an’ is 
editin’ the funny column o’ the Doodletown 
Chronicle. He is here reportin’ the meet- 
in’s, and—and we were married on the island 
last week.’ 

‘An’ why not at her uncle’s house?’ sez 
I, turnin’ on the man fierce an’ furious. 
‘Why do you shame a trustin’ gal afore her 
old friends an’ neighbors by a runaway 
match, an’ a weddin’ without cake nor yet 
bridesmaids, sech as was never made in her 
mother’s family afore ?’ 


‘““*Q Aunty!’ murmurs Amy. 
Gideon—I never could hev told him.’ 

‘*¢ Better advartisement,’ sez the young 
man, twistin’ that sassy moustache o’ hisn. 
‘Gits into the papers. Pleases the public. 


‘Uncle 


More fun. I hev to make life as funny as 
possible, to git enough jokes out o’ it for the 
Chronicle. Between our weddin’ an’ the 
camp-meetin’, this has been a ruther rich 
week.’ 

‘*T jest stood an’ looked at him. Amy 
she cuddled her little, wet cheek against 
mine. 

“*Tt’s jest his merry way, aunty,’ she 
whispered. ‘ Please forgive us, an’ please 
like my Abel.’ 

‘**¢A runaway match,’ sez I. 

‘**Wal, what of it?’ sez the young man, 
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laughin’. ‘ You can’t say we ain’t an Amy- 
Abel couple.’ 

stared. 

“*<Tt’s a pun, aunty,’ sez Amy. 
makes so many an’ such good ones.’ 

** But I noticed, with an’ achin’ heart, 
that her pretty smile was faint an’ shaddery. 

“Poor child! Poor little gal! It grew 
fainter an’ fainter all through the years, 

eLyddy, did that gentle smile o’ hern, an’ yit 
it never quite faded away. In her dyin’ 
hour, she smiled on him from her death-bed; 
her last patient, lovin’ look was all for him. 

“Dear, dear! It’s passin’ strange to me, 
Lyddy, how these cloven-futted critters dew 
allays git sech sweet an’ sufferin’ women, 
whose souls show beside theirs like snow 
against the mud, to cling to ’em, an’ cherish 
em, till death do ’em part. Now look at 
Amy an’ Abel. She was a pure, prayin’, 
tender soul, who moved in one simple groove 
0’ dooty from day to day, cookin’ his meals, 
mendin’ his clothes, meekly takin’ her little 
dole o’ money from his hand, seein’ no 
friends that he didn’t fancy, seekin’ no 
pleasure apart from him; soothin’ his head- 
aches an’ bearin’ her own, waitin’ on his 
moods an’ seasons, humorin’ all his whims 
an’ notions, pipin’ when he danced an’ 
mournin’ when he lamented, settin’ all her 
life to play a minor to his major, which was 
ofting as gruff an’ tuneless a major as any 
you might wish to hear. 

**Oh, Abel did not turn out bad, arter the 
fashion o’ worldly speakin’. He has made a 
name as the ‘ funny man’ o’ the Doodletown 
Chronicle, you know, Lyddy, an’ his squibs, 
an’ jokes, an’ stories o’ domestic life are 
copied in more papers than you ever see or 
hear on. Old Gideon Foster, who was as 
mad at fust as if one o’ his solid silver tea- 
spoons had run away with a tew-tined, pew- 
ter kitchen fork, grew quite proud o’ his 
literary nephy, an’ remembered ’em harn- 
some in his will. 

“To be sure, Abel lost his spruce looks, 
as time went on, an’ grew red an’ fat an’ 
shiny; but his outsides didn’t dew him no 
injustice, I’ll bet. He was about the same 
old sixpence, I calkerlate, from the begin- 
nin’. An’ yit I hain’t nothin’ to say against 
him, as them masc’line critters go. His 
habits wern’t wuss nor those o’ most news- 
paper men. He drank tew much beer, may- 
be. He fussed tew much over his victuals, 
maybe. He smoked tew many cigars, 
there’s no denyin’, an’ kept tew late hours. 


‘He 
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"He spent tew much money, that’s sartain, 
an’ took other women ridin’ an’ ice-cream- 
in’, while his wife was turnin’ her old 
gowns an’ makin’ over her old bunnets tew 
hum. But his real cloven fut, as I said 
afore, was his jocerler disposishun. 

‘* Don’t you never marry a funny man, 
Lyddy. ’Tain’t nowise likely you’ll be axed, 
-but mind you don’t dew it. There was 
Abel, whatever was goin’ on in his family, 
jest pokin’ fun at the univarse from mornin’ 
till night. If Amy was sick, he made a pun. 
If she was lonely an’ grievin’, he axed her a 
conundrum. Her house-keepin’ troubles, 
her mistakes in cookin’, her burnt fingers, 
her sour bread, the droppin’ o’ the hot flat- 
iron on her poor fut, an’ her tussles with the 
parlor stove-pipe, which wouldn’t fit decent 
into its hole, all them trials an’ triboolashuns 
o’ hern, he worked up into smart sketches 
for his paper. People who read them 
sketches, used to joke him about his hum 
an’ his housekeeper. He didn’t mind, not 
he; but it mortified Amy, dreffle. He 
laughed at her religion, an’ was tickled at 
her jealousy; for Amy was human, an’ no 
wife likes to see her husband drivin’ by the 
house with other women. If she cried tew 
much, he left hum until she got over it, an’ 
put up at the hotel. He said his professhun 
obleeged him to keep jolly. An’ yit Abel 
was kind to her, in a keerless fashion, when 
he thought; he was unkind, though, when 
he didn’t think, which was ofting. 

‘¢Y was in hopes that the fust baby would 
hev made things better. I took the child in 
my arms one day, an’ fetched it to its pa. 

‘*¢ Look into them innercent eyes,’ sez 
I. ‘Abel Hanks, look into them innercent 
eyes.’ 

‘*¢T had ruther look into that innercent 
mouth, Aunt Hannah,’ sezhe. ‘This young 
un’ cried three hours stiddy last night, an’ 
my giant brain worked out this great conun- 
drum. In what color should a baby allays 
be dressed? Give it up?’ 

“ ¢T give you up,’ sez I. 

**¢ In yell-oh,’ sez he, laughin’ as if he 
would bust, but I didn’t feel much tickled, 
an’ I laid the baby back in its crib. I never 
could stand his bosh. 

‘In all Amy’s married life, Lyddy Lamp- 
son, there was nuthin’ that seemed to me 
so saintly an’ wifely an’ long-sufferin’ as the 
way she used to smile that tired little smile 
o’ hern at all Abel’s riddles an’ jokes. 

‘““‘Why, Lyddy, when the poor, blessed 
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lamb was dyin’, with her two little boys sob- 
bin’ by the side o’ the bed, an’ I fannin’ her, 
Abel he cum hurryin’ in, all dust an’ cinders 
from the cars. We had telegraphed him at 
the fust, but he was off in the woods gun- 
nin’, an’ the message was a week old when 
it found him. 

“ The sight o’ that white face on the piller 
made him stop an’ stagger. 

‘“** Hush!’ sez I, ‘ you come tew late, Abel 
Hanks.’ 

“* We had thought she was tew far gone to 
hear our voices, but at his name she stirred 
an’ opened her blue eyes, an’ smiled upon 
him,—the delikit, bruised lily turned back 
from the very gate o’ heaven to smile on 
that pertater-hearted man. 

*** Amy! Amy!’ sez he, goin’ to her bed- 
side an’ puttin’ under her piller the great 
right arm which ought to hev lifted the ten- 
der little buddy over every roughness in life’s 
pathway, ‘ why can’t you live for me ?’ 


Lord knows what lingerin’ cloud 
airth was enfoldin’ that angel on the very 
threshold o’ glory. She seemed to think 
Abel was askin’ her one o’ his conundrums. 
She looked up at him once more with the 
old, patient smile on her white lips, an’ sez 
she :— 

“**T give it up, dear.’ 

“Then, afore he could speak agin, all the 
light faded out o’ them blue eyes, an’ she 
threw up her hands and died. Poor child! 
The riddle o’ life had become tew hard for 
her. Dear, dear,dear! She’s restin’ happy 
now. It’s a comfort tew think as how 
there won’t be no comic newspaper men in 
heaven. 

“But as for you, Lyddy Lampson, the 
best think you can dew is to let the cloven- 
futted sect alone; an’ remember it’s a dreffle 
peaceful thing, let the sneerin’ world say 
what it will, to be an onmarriéd old maid.” 


WHISPERING WINDS. 


BY CARRIE C. BURGER. 


winds, as ye glide o’er 
the earth, 


Afar in your trackless course, 
I question not of your mission here, 
I ask ye not of your source ; 
But take for me, on your airy wings 
To the loved ones far away, 
A message replete with the loving things 
My powerless lips would say. 


Go, speed ye on to the northern clime, 
And seek out my loved ones there ; 

Tell them I dream of the olden time, 
And remember them in prayer. 


CuHar.eston, 8. C., 1886. 


There is one whose name I never speak, 
Except when I kneel to pray ; 

Go seek him out, for I know he walks 
Somewhere in the world today. 


Tell him the treasures I’ve kept for years 

Are a pictured, laughing face, 
* And a few old letters, dimmed with tears— 

Dear messengers of grace— 

A little tress of chestnut hair; 
He’ll remember all, I know; 

So take my message through the air, 
As on viewless wings ye go. 


WHEN THE HOLIDAY IS OVER. 


BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


T is not to the sick, but to the presumably 
sound,’ that I wish to address a few 
words of advice. The summer and the au- 
tumn holidays are past for a season and 
gone. How wearily some of us longed for 
the holiday to come! How frequently we 
counted the days that still intervened be- 
tween the tiresome work-filled present that 


was, and the coming time when we should 
bid adieu for a space to carking care and 
worry, and the drudgery of office or desk— 
bid adieu to the stifling heat and ear-splitting 
din of dusty cities, and seek for fresh air and 
freedom from all annoyance in the green, 
quiet country, by rivers’ banks, or mountain 
slopes, or by the sea! 
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We augured nothing but good from the 
holiday, and in most cases, nothing but good 
has been the result. True it is that some of 
us were in somewhat of a hurry at starting, 
the result probably of leaving things undone 
until almost the last moment. We conse- 
quently felt a little unsettled when we ar- 
rived at our journey’s end. The very vibra- 
tion of the railway train, combined with the 
rattling noise, has the effect of tiring both 
the hearts and nervous systems of people 
who are either not constitutionally strong, 
or are for the time being out of health; and 
they do not get over it for some days. 

But the freshness and newness—if I may 
so call it—of the air, soon removed all feel- 
ing of fatigue, the change of scene induced 
forgetfulness of home cares, a load seemed 
to fall from off our shoulders, a weight was 
removed from the heart, and a calming of 
the nerves was the result. There was thus 
less wear and tear of tissue, the appetite be- 
came improved, better blood was supplied 
to every organ of the body, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say there was positive rejuve- 
nation of the system. And so those among 
us who did not waste the accession of 
strength thus gained, have returned to town 
and business, not only able, but anxious to 
begin the battle of life anew. 

For every one of us, then, who has come 
back from the annual holiday improved in 
condition, the question of the moment should 
be, ‘‘ How best shall I conserve my health 
and strength ?” 

This is a question which it would be easy 
for a medical man to answer if put by any 
individual inquirer. To give advice which 
may be taken by all, is somewhat more diffi- 
cult. That, however, is my aim and object 
in writing this paper. 

Well, for a season, at all events, the med- 
icine-bottle and the pill-box are put away in 
the cupboard. If we can steer clear -of 
accidental illnesses, we shall not want any 
more drugs for some time to come—not even 
the often welcome and necessary tonic—not 
even that aperient pi!l we used to find so 
handy occasionally before the holiday. We 
are going to work, however. All must work 

in this world who would know what real 
happiness means, and small respect indeed 
have I for that man, or woman either, whose 
whole life is spent in trying to catch the 
phantom pleasure. 

We are going to work, I say, but here is 

the very first stumbling-block that comes in 
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our way: we are nearly all of us inclined to 
work intemperately. The game of life isa 
very exciting one; the guerdon of success in 
business or in professional pursuits is very 
tempting, and so we strive to win it, never 
thinking that in doing so we are wasting our 
strength and injuring ourhealth. Iam con- 
vinced that intemperance in labor, be that 
labor what it may, is, though more slowly, 
as surely fatal as intemperance in eating or 
drinking. And the way to avoid this is never 
to carry labor to the extreme of fatigue. Work 
is necessary for an individual’s well-being, but 
it should be work and rest alternately. I 
I have purposely italicised this last sentence. 
Simple and homely enough is the language . 
in which it is couched, yet truer words I 
never wroie and never spoke. And I feel 
really in earnest when I add that I pray you 
will consider them. ; 

The kind of rest that should follow labor 
will, of course, depend on what that labor 
was. In any case, both mind and body must 
be carried away from the scene of the day’s 
exertions, and that, too, as early in the eve- 
ning as possible. Now I happen to know 
that thousands on thousands of business or 
professional men, come home from their 
offices very much jaded indeed, thankful 
enough when they get home that they are 
able to eat a good dinner, but they are posi- 
tively unfit for anything else during the 
remainder of the evening, unless it be to 
read in a dreamy kind of fashion, or play a 
drowsy game of cards—unless they have al- 
lowed themselves the indulgence of several 
glasses of wine with and after dinner. This 
puts fresh life in them, but it is artificial; 
and men who indulge in such stimulus—if 
young or middle-aged —are seldom break- 
fast-eaters, and consequently théy cannot 
call themselves healthy. 

No; I wish to see men return from “ the 
drudgery of the desk’s dull wood,’’ a little 
tired, perhaps—that is only natural—but 
still fresh enough to enjoy themselves 
healthfully and recreatively during the rest 
of the evening. In our country, not half 
enough attention is paid to the hygienic in- 
fluence of amusement and recreation. 

**T do not seem to care for amusement or 
recreation of an evening,’’ some may tell 
me. 

Well, I reply, take amusement as you take 
physic. There is nothing very inviting nor 
palatable about the compound tincture of 
yellow bark, but it is a tonic, and so is 
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amusement. Take the one as you would 
take the other. 

But depend upon it, if you once make up 
your mind to endeavor to spend the evenings 
of the long winter and spring that are before 
us in a rationally pleasant manner, you have 
only to consider a little and look around you, 
and you will find plenty of ways and means 
of doiig so. The old adage, ‘“‘ Laugh and 
grow fat,”’ should not be taken in too literal 
a sense, but there is a goed deal of truth in 
it, for all that. 

Well, now, if on our return from the holi- 
day, being impressed with the truth that 
rest and recreation must alternate with 
work if we wish to be healthy, we lay out for 
ourselves some plan of securing these desir- 
able advantages, we have gone a good way 
towards securing a retention of the strength 
we have just acquired. 

Is reform in diet needed ? Ten to one it 
is. Iam not offering the reader a bet; I am 
simply stating a fact, and do not dread con- 
tradiction when I say that nine out of every 
ten adults in this country do not eat judi- 
ciously. Why, it may seem almost rude 
in me to say so, but it is true, nevertheless, 
we nearly all eat too much dinner. If any 
one asked me the question, ‘* How much too 
much, I should say, ‘“‘About three times too 
much.” Three times too much for comfort 
in living, three times too much for health’s 
sake, for necessity’s sake, and for securing 
even a chance of a moderately long life. 

There is Mr. Robinson’s case. Mr. Rob- 
inson, I need hardly say, is in this instance 
a mythical individual, but I don’t think you 
will have far to go to find his counterpart in 
real life. Mr. Robinson is something in the 
city. He has to catch a train every morn- 
ing, and always does, though he sometimes 
misses his bath in order todoso. He hur- 
ries through his breakfast,—he never is 
much of a performer at this meal, and I do 
not wonder atit. He enters the train some- 

what heated, somewhat excited, the heart 
beating faster than it ought. Towards 
noon he feels the edge of his appetite, and 
blunts it with a biscuit and a glass of wine. 
He has a “snack ” for luncheon, probably a 
sandwich or two, composed of cheap, tough 
meat and new bread, and a glass of wine. 
He could eat more heartily now, but he has 
no time, and besides he does not want to 
spoil his appetite for dinner. 

When he does get home for the meal of 
the day, perhaps his digestion needs a 
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‘* spur,” and gets it. Then follows a dinner 
of many courses—soup, fish, entrees, joints, 
etc., etc. Well, if Mr. Robinson were a 
savage, and only needed to eat once a day, 
he would get on very well. But after such 
a meal, is it any wonder that he is fit for lit- 
tle or no exertion? He has more “ spurs,’’ 
however, and probably kuocks billiard-balls 
about in a smoke-filled, hot room before re- 
tiring for the night. That he does not sleep 
the healthful, happy sleep of the strictly 
temperate is not to be marveled at. 

Robinson’s diet needs reform in many 
ways. If he could begin by getting up a 
trifle earlier; if he always had plenty of time 
for the sponge-bath preceded by the warm 
soap-and-water wash; if he ate his breakfast 
more leisurely; if the toast were crisp, the 
bread not new, the tea good and well made, 
and the meat or eggs inviting and palatable; 
if he took no wine between meals; if he had 
a more serious luncheon and a less serious 
dinner; if he studied not to eat dishes that 
were incompatible with each other; and 
finally, if he reduced his diet in quantity quite 
one-half, then I assure you that Mr. Robin- 
son would be altogether a different man in 
six weeks’ time. He would have harder 
muscles, more ‘‘ wind,”’ more endurance, and 
more health and happiness. 

We should try to retain our accession of 
health and strength by adopting some plan 
for daily exercise in the open air. Let it be 
exercise of as exhilarating a character as 
possible, exercise in which both mind and 
body can take a part to the benefit of both. 

The morning tub is a delightful nervine 
tonic. Begin it now, at once, and take it 
every morning without fail all the winter 
through. I do not advise you te do as I do, 
namely, take it even when I have to smash 
the ice on it, but take it as cold as you can 
bear it. It is a wonderful preventive of 
colds and illnesses of all sorts. 

‘ I need hardly remind you of the benefit of 
pure air, for have you not just returned from 
breathing the purest of pure air? Keep up 
the habit of being always out of doors when 
you conveniently can. 

In our endeavors to retain the blessing of 
health and strength, we ought not to forget 
judicious clothing. Cold weather is coming — 
on; it will be no longer safe to wear summer 
clothes. Luckily, owing to the superior 
quality of underclothing now-a-days, one 
may be quite fashionably dressed without 
running any risk of catching cold. 
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We ought, however, to beware of wearing 
too many warm things, and thus making 
hot-house plants of ourselves. 

It is a good thing to bear in mind that 
people rarely catch a chill or cold unless 
during the time they are fatigued or tired, 
nor infection of any kind so long as the 
bodily health is up to par. Temperate living 
has a wonderful effect in preventing illnesses 
of every kind, and insuring a long-continued 
and healthful existence. 
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There are few of my readers too young, 
and none, perhaps, too old, to study each 
his own health and the peculiarities of his 
own constitution. The study will well repay 
any one who chooses to engage in it. There 
is no time like the present for reform. Re- 
forms in life and mode of living, made calm- 
ly and considerately, while one is enjoying 
health and strength, are worth a thousand 
times more than any number of sick-bed 
good intentions. 
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BY FLORENCE B. 


AT a night!” said Mr. George Day- 

wood, a portly gentleman of middle 
age, as he let the heavy curtain fall over the 
window where he had been standing for 
several moments, looking out on the street. 
‘“*T am heartily glad I am not obliged to go 
out again. Do you hear how it rains, Mar- 
garet? And the wind is strong enough to 
take a man off his feet.’’ 

‘*T should judge so by the way it makes 
the windows rattle,” said Mrs. Daywood, 
who sat by the centre-table, her fingers busy 
over some embroidery. 

“There is a great deal of comfort in the 
reflection that bad weather can’t affect us 
much,’’ and Mr. Daywood looked compla- 
cently about the luxurious drawing-100m. 
‘*T would defy any kind of a storm to make 
this house gloomy. With you and a good 
fire, Margaret, I can never be otherwise than 
cheerful.”’ 

‘¢ But there are so many who have no com- 
forts whatever, George,” said Mrs. Day- 
wood, with a sigh. 

‘*T know that,’’ said Mr. Daywood, as he 
took up a newspaper, and seated himself 
before the fire, ‘‘ but I try not to think of 
them. It is useless to fret over what can’t 
be helped. You know I am far from being 
an ungenerous man, Margaret; but if I 
should undertake to aid every poor wretch 


struggling along in this storm tonight, I 


should soon find myself on the Union.” 

Mrs. Daywood opened her lips to reply, 
but before she could speak, the door opened 
and a servant entered. 
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HALLOWELL. 


**There’s a little boy in the hall who 
wishes to speak to you, sir,’’ he said, addres- 
sing his master. 

“Show him in,’? said Mr. Daywood. 
**But no, stop; perhaps I had better see 
him in the hall;’’ and rising, he went out. 

It had occurred to him that this was some 
miserable outcast who had come to implore 
his aid, and that it might be better that Mar- 
garet should not hear his tale of woe. She 
was so sympathetic and sensitive that the 
sight of wretchedness and want invariably 
saddened her for days at a time, and her 
husband saved her from such impressions 
whenever it was possible. 

But though the sound of voices in the hall 
reached her very distinctly, Mrs. Daywood 
showed no curiosity to know who the visitor 
might be. As her husband left the room, 
her hands fell idly in her lap, and she let 
her head rest on the back of her chair, 
while a deep sigh escaped her lips. She sat 
thus, her large, gray eyes staring straight 
before her, her broad, white forehead con- 
tracted as if with pain, until the loud closing 
of the hall door startled her from her reverie. 
Hastily catching up her work, she was, ap- 
parently, closely engaged upon it when her 
husband entered the room a moment later. 

‘*Who was it?”’ she asked, without look- 
ing up. 

‘*A child who came here to inquire for his 
mother,”’ answered Mr. Daywood. ‘A most 
singular errand. He insisted that I attended 
to his mother’s business matters—says she 
told him so--and yet I am quite sure that I 
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never even heard of the woman before—a 

Mrs. Varian. 

As the name left his lips, Mrs. Daywood 
started violently, and let her work fall from 
her hands. 

‘‘ Why did he want his mother?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

‘* He said that his little sister had been 
taken very ill, and—why, Margaret, what is 
the matter ? ”’ 

For Mrs. Daywood had started to her feet, 
and was gazing at him with frightened, ap- 
pealing eyes, while a sudden pallor had over- 
spread her face. 

‘Nothing,’ she answered, making an 
effort to control the quivering of her lips. 
‘“Only, I must go to them, George, at 
once.”’ 

“Go to utter strangers, and in such a 
storm? Why, Margaret, you must be mad!”’ 
exclaimed her husband. 

‘* They are not strangers,’’ she said, as she 
moved toward the door. ‘‘I know them 
well.” 

‘* But, Margaret, 1 have never heard you 
speak of Mrs. Varian. Where did you meet 
her? and who is she ?” 

** An old friend,” answered his wife. ‘I 
met her long ago. And it is my duty to go 
to her children now.”’ 

‘* I sometimes think your sense of duty is 
too acute, Margaret. I don’t fancy your go- 
ing vut in this storm.” 

‘*T don’t mind that,” she said, nervously 
playing with the chain of her watch. ‘Do 
not oppose my going, George. I know they 
will expect me. I—Mrs. Varian is as dear 
to me as a second self.”’ 

‘Where does she live ?’’ asked Mr. Day- 
wood. 

‘“‘At Hampstead,’ she answered. And 
before he could ask her anything further, 
she had left the room, and was ringing the 
bell to summon her carriage. 

When she descended the stairs a few mo- 
ments later, enveloped in a dark waterproof 
cloak, her husband was standing by the hall 
door, with his hat on, and his heavy overcoat 
on his arm. 

“TI think I ought to go with you, Marga- 
ret,”’ he said, 

‘* No; I will not consent tothat. There 
is no necessity for it, George. You would 
be of no use whatever, and the long, cold 
ride would be almost sure to bring on an- 
other attack of neuralgia, and you would be 
laid up again, as you were a week ago.” 
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She spoke hurriedly, and before he could 

remonstrate she had opened the door and 
passed out, and he heard the carriage driven 
swiftly away. 

“It is like Margaret to rush off in this 
way to her old friends,” he muttered, as he 
went back into the drawing-room and took 
up his paper again. ‘‘A kinder heart never 
beat in a woman’s breast. I certainly have 
reason to bless the day I married her.” 

And yet George Daywood’s marriage, in 
the opinion of his friends, had been the most 
hasty and venturesome step of his life. He 
had seen Margaret Wilmer in Manchester, 
where he had gone on business. Having 
nothing with which to occupy himself one 
evening, he had strolled into a hall, in which 
the first of a series of three concerts was 
being given. The principal soprano inter- 
ested him at once. He thought her by far 
the handsomest woman he had ever seen, 
and there was a look of subdued suffering in 
her great gray eyes which touched a tender 
chord in his heart. 

He went the next night to hear her sing 
again, and when the concert was over, man- 
aged to obtain an introduction to her. Her 

,gentleness and evident good breeding in- 
creased the agreeable impression already 
made by her beautiful face and marvelous 
voice, and he regretted that business called 
him away from Manchester, and prevented 
his continuing the acquaintance. 

But fate decreed that he should be in 
Manchester again three months later, and 
that his second visit should occur just as 
posters were being put up announcing an- 
other concert in which Miss Margaret Wil- 
mer was to appear. 

Of course he made a point of attending it; 
but it brought him pain instead of pleasure, 
for on that night the beautiful soprano’s 
voice left her forever. She appeared on the 
stage amidst a sturm of applause, and opened 
her lips to sing. But no sound issued from 
them. A second time she made the effort, 
but it ended in a piteous, wailing cry, so full 
of anguish and despair that tears started to 
the eyes of all who heard it; and then, stag- 
gering back, she fell almost fainting into the 
arms of the manager, who had sprung for- 
ward to support her from the stage. With- 
out any symptoms of decay, without the 
slightest warning, her voice had left her for- 
ever. 

George Daywood called upon her the next 
day, and, though at first she refused to see 
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him, his earnest entreaties at last gained 
him an interview, and he spent nearly an 
hour by her side, speaking such words of 
comfort as he could. 

But her despair seemed to increase rather 
than to diminish, as the days went by, and 
she would lie for hours pale and motionless 
on her sofa, the tears stealing slowly down 
her cheeks, and an expression of such an- 
guish on her face as made George Daywood 
really fear for her reason. 

Of course his sympathy for her misfortune 
resulted in his making her an offer of mar- 
riage. She asked for three days in which to 
consider it, and at the end of that time made 
him supremely happy by accepting him. 
There was no cause for delay, and they were 
married in a fortnight. 

Mr. Daywood never regretted this hasty 
step, for Margaret had made him a most ex- 
cellent wife, and he loved her as aman loves 
only once in alifetime. But he often wished 
that she was more buoyant; and it troubled 
him greatly to see her face so often shadowed 
by a look of melancholy which nothing could 
chase away, and once or twice he had sur- 
prised her in tears. 

‘‘She can never forget that she has lost 
her voice,” he would say to himself. ‘‘ Poor 
Margaret! I would gladly give every penny 
of my fortune to the magician who could re- 
store your lost treasure to you.”’ 

It was always a source of annoyance and 
regret to Mr. Day wood when he was obliged 
to leave his wife, for he found she then in- 
dulged her sorrow without restraint. But 
business called him frequently from home, 
and he was sometimes obliged to spend sev- 
eral weeks at a time in Cheshire, where he 
had heavy interests in salt and coal mines. 

Mrs. Daywood never remained in her Lon- 
don house during the absence of her hus- 
band. On the day of his departure she 
always announced her intention of spending 
the time which must elapse before his 
return at Gatehead, with a Mrs. Davidge, of 
whom she seemed extremely fond. Mr. 
Daywood could not understand this friend- 
ship, for though he had seen Mrs. Davidge 
only once, she had impressed him on that 
occasion very strongly with her inferiority to 
Margaret. She had seemed to him an ex- 
tremely commonplace, tediously talkative 
little woman, and he wondered that Mar- 
garet found her sufficiently congenial to 
visit her so frequently. But he said nothing 
to oppose her doing so, for he loved his wife 
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too well to interfere with her wishes in any 
way. 

Mrs. Daywood remained away all night, 
and her husband ate his breakfast alone the 
morning after the storm. But when he 
reached home in the evening, she was in the 
drawing-room in her usual seat, awaiting his 
return.”’ 

**Well, were you of any use last night ?”’ 
he asked, as he kissed her affectionately. 

*“*T think so,” she answered. ‘I hope 
you did not miss me very much, George.”’ 

“*T always miss you, Margaret. I often 
wonder how I got along without you for 
forty years. But tell me how you left the 
little girl.” 

‘*She is better—was sleeping quietly when 
I left,” answered his wife. 

“And did the boy find his mother? It 
seems strange that he should not know where 
to look for her.” 

“She is obliged to be much away,” said 
Mrs. Daywood, quietly. 

‘** Mysterious Mrs. Varian! Did you know 
her before our marriage, Margaret ? ”’ 

“Yes; many years before,” she an- 
swered. 

‘She was a concert singer, like yourself, 
perhaps ? ”’ 
Yes. 

hard one. 
about her, George. Some day, perhaps, you 
shall know all about her. I hope so, 1 am 
sure.” 

**T hope so, too, if she is worthy of your 
affection and esteem, Margaret. And you 
know that I never limit your generosity. 
Help her as much as you wish, my dear.”’ 

*“*T know that you are goodness itself, 
George,’’ she said, dropping her work and 
coming to his side. ‘‘ No woman ever had 
a better husband.”” And she bent and 
kissed his forehead. 

He caught her hands, and drew her to his 
knee. 

** Bless your friend, Mrs. Varian, for giv- 
ing me the chance to earn such a compli- 
ment,’’ he said, lightly; and then added, in 
a more serious tone, ‘‘I believe you really 
love me, Margaret.” 

“JT do. I do, indeed,” she said. 
not make you happy, George ?”’ 

“Very happy, mydear. And yet—though 
perhaps it is only my fancy—I sometimes 
think you do a great deal for me from a 
sense of duty, and that idea is not a pleasant 
one to me. Give gratitude the cold shoul- 
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der, Margaret. I have no desire for any- 
thing but your love.” 

To his surprise, she burst into a sudden 

gush of tears, and putting her head down on 

his shoulder, sobbed convulsively. 

‘“‘There, Margaret, calm yourself,’ he 
said, smoothing with tender hand her rich, 
dark hair. ‘‘Hark! I hear Henry coming to 
announce dinner.” 

She sprang up at once, and walking to the 
window stood looking out until the servant 
had come in, made the announcement of 
‘¢ Dinner, sir,” and gone out again. 

The next day, as Mr. Daywood was on his 
way to his office, he met the boy who had 
come to inquire for Mrs. Varian. The lad 
would have passed him without recogni- 
tion, but Mr. Daywood laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“* How is the little girl?’ he asked, think- 
ing Margaret might like to hear of the child. 

‘“* Nearly well again, thank you, sir,” said 
the boy; ‘“‘and I am sorry I disturbed you. 
Mother scolded me for going to you, but 1 
did not know where to look for her, and 
thought you might know where she was 
singing. She is a concert singer, and goes 
from town to town, so we never know exact- 
ly where she is. She never comes home un- 
less she is out of an engagement.’’ 

‘* And who takes care of you and the little 
sister ? ’’ asked Mr. Daywood. 

old woman mother hires, sir,’’ was 
the answer; and then, with a bright smile, 
“Don’t you think my mother sings well, 
sir?’’ he asked. 

‘TI never saw your mother, my boy,’’ said 
Mr. Daywood. ‘As I told you the other 
evening, you are mistaken in thinking I have 
charge of her business affairs.’’ 

‘‘It must be some one else of the same 
name, then,’’ said the boy, ‘ for I am sure 
she spoke of a Mr. Daywood.”’ And, touch- 
ing his cap, he passed on. 

‘* Mysterious Mrs. Varian!” muttered Mr. 
Daywood, as he entered his office. ‘‘ I won- 
der how the boy came to think me her man 
of business |” 

That evening, as he sat at dinner with his 
wife, he said, as she helped him to soup:— 

met that boy today, Margaret.’’ 

‘‘What boy ?”’ she asked. 

“The son of your friend, Mrs. Varian. 
And a fine, manly little fellow he is! He 
told me that the child is nearly well.” 

‘*T am very glad of that,” said Mrs. Day- 
wood, quietly. ‘‘But, to change the sub- 
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ject, George, may I ask when you are to go 
away again ?”’ 

‘‘Are you anxious to be rid of me?” he 
asked, with a smile. ‘‘I am sorry to have 
to tell you that I must go to Cheshire to- 
morrow, Margaret. I had a telegram today 
telling me that I was needed there very 
badly.” 

‘** You will not be gone very long, I sup- 
pose?” 

‘Until next Saturday,” he answered. 
“You must not grow lonely, Margaret. 
Of course you won’t go to Gatehead at this 
season of the year. It is bad enough in 
summer, but in winter the place is simply 
intolerable.” 

‘* Not to me,” said Mrs. Daywood. 

‘*Well, you must think a great deal of 
Mrs. Davidge, if you are willing to pay her 
a visit in winter time. Why not have her 
come here, instead, Margaret? It seems to 
me that that would be much better; and you 
really owe her some return for the hospital- 
ity she has shown you for the past three 
years.”’ 

‘*T will arrange to have her come some 
time, but not now, George. Do not urge me 
to invite her here just yet,” said his wife. 
‘** T would rather not.” 

So Mr. Daywood sais no more on the sub- 
ject. But it occurred to him that perhaps 
his wife was as unreasonable and notional as 
some other wives of whom he had heard 
men complaiu. But he loved her none the 
less for her strange fancies. 

He saw her on the train for Gatehead 
the next morning, before he started for 
Cheshire, and promised her faithfully that 
he would return gn the following Saturday. 
But he found less business awaiting him at 
the mines than he had expected, and was 
able to leave for home a day sooner. He 
almost regretted this, as he steamed into 
London Friday morning, for it occurred to 
him that the house would seem very lonely 
without Margaret. Then a bright idea 
struck him. Why should he not go down to 
Gatehead, and bring her home? It would 
be a pleasant surprise to her to see him, and 
he felt sure she must be heartily weary of 
her visit by this time. 

An hour later he was on his way to carry 
out his pleasant project. 

Gatehead was a little place between a 
village and a town, situated on the borders 
of the Thames, where it joins the Channel 
waters, and sufficiently near London to be 
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afflicted with numberless excursion parties 
during the “season.’’ But in the winter it 
was the dreariest of all dreary places, empty, 
muddy, cold, and unutterably depressing. 

Mr. Daywood could not repress a shudder 
as he walked up the main street, and he 
wondered how his wife could endure to 
spend a whole week here. Why, one day in 
such a forlorn hole was enough to give the 
jolliest person in the world a fit of the bluest 
of blues. 

Mrs. Davidge lived in Crescent Village, 
and though Mr. Daywood did not know the 
number, he had no difficulty in finding the 
house, for there were several dirty-faced 
little urchins who were glad to give him all 
the directions he needed. But to his su- 
preme astonishment, he found the house 
closed, and aslatternly servant who appeared 
in an adjoining yard, informed him that 
Mrs. Davidge ‘‘’ad gone to Lunnon better’n 
@ month ago.” 

How provoking!’ said Mr. Daywood, 
as he walked back to the station. “ Of 
course, Margaret is at home. But how 


strange that she did not know her friend was 
in London! ”’ 


He was eager to be at home again, and 


imagined to himself how Margaret would 
laugh at him for his vain journey; but when 
he reached his house it was to find it dark 
and desolate. His wife was absent, and the 
servants could give him no information con- 
cerning her. They had not seen her since 
the day she had left with him to take the 
train for Gatehead. 

‘* Very strange she should not have re- 
turned home when she found Mrs. Davidge 
away,” said Mr. Dayweod. But, per- 
haps,’ with a sudden recollection of her 
mysterious friend, Mrs. Varian, ‘‘ perhaps 
she went to Hampstead. I suppose you can 
drive me to Mrs. Varian’s, Henry? ”’ addres- 
sing the coachman. 

But the man did not know where Mrs. 
Varian lived. When he had driven Mrs, 
Daywood out to Hampstead, she had invari- 
ably left the carriage at some corner, and 
had gone the rest of the way on foot. Of 
course he had not asked her reason for this, 
but had simply obeyed her orders unques- 
tioningly. 

Mr. Daywood, for the first time since his 
marriage, was in a thoroughly bad humor. 
He spent the evening alone in his library, 
and mused irritably on Margaret’s very sin- 
gular behavior. He determined to tell her 
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very decidedly that he did not approve of it, 
and request that hereafter when he was 
obliged to leave her, she would remain at 
home. 

But he had almost forgotten his irritation 
when he returned from his office the next 
day, and found Margaret waiting for him; 
and she met him with such a smiling face, 
and such a warm welcome, that he did not 
feel inclined to dampen her spirits by even 
one word of reproof. As he had supposed, 
she had spent the interval of his absence 
with her friend, Mrs. Varian; but she did 
not say anything about her visit except that 
it had been a very pleasant one. 

“Margaret is too pure and good to be 
guilty of even a wrong thought,” said Mr. 
Daywood, to himself. ‘I would be a cow- 
ard to doubt her for a moment.”’ 

But the time was close at hand when his 
faith in her was to be sorely tried. 

As he was citting in his private office one 
afternoon, several days after his return from 
Cheshire, he was told that a lady wished to 
see him, who, on entering, proved to be 
Mrs. Davidge. 

‘“‘T was passing by,” she said, “‘ and hap- 
pened to see your sign, Mr. Daywood. Sol 
thought I would run in a moment and ask 
after your wife. It has been so long since I 
last saw her.”’ 

** Why not call at the house ?”’ asked Mr. 
Daywood. ‘I am sure Margaret would be 
delighted to see you.”’ 

‘Perhaps I will, if I can find time,” said 
Mrs. Davidge. ‘* But I am very busy just 
now getting ready to go to Australia to join 
my son, who is in business in Melbourne.” 

“Then you have given up your house in 
Gatehead ?”” 

**Oh, yes; of course. And it is for sale. 
But I am afraid it will be in the market a 
long time, for Gatehead is such a wretched 
little place, that people won’t live there if 
they can help it.” 

‘* Tt never impressed me very favorably, I 
must confess,’’ said Mr. Daywood, with a 
smile. ‘*I have often wondered how Mar- 
garet could like visiting there so much; but, 
of course, her affection for you ’»—— 

‘*Would have induced her to call upon me, 
at least, I should think,” interrupted Mrs. 
Davidge, in a tone of pique. ‘*Whom did 
she visit, Mr. Daywood ? ” 

‘*T don’t understand you, Mrs. Davidge,’’ 
said Mr. Daywood, his face expressing the 
utmost astonishment. ‘ I certainly thought 
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that it was at your house Mrs. Daywood 
stayed when she went to Gatehead.” 

‘* Indeed you are mistaken,” said the little 
widow. ‘‘I have not seen Mrs. Daywood 
for nearly two years.” 

‘Then she did not spend nearly three 
weeks with you last August?” 

‘“* Certainly not. You must have confused 
me with some one else, Mr. Daywood.”’ 

‘** Perhaps so,” he said, slowly. ‘I have 
so many things to occupy my mind.”’ 

But, though he did not allude to the sub- 
ject again during Mrs. Davidge’s stay, he did 
not forget it; and after she had gone, he 
locked his office door, and deliberately sat 
down ‘‘ to think the matter out.” 

It was quite dark when he reached home, 


and Margaret hastened into the hall as she’ 


heard him enter. 

‘** You are late tonight, George,” she said, 
as she lifted her face in expectation of the 
kiss he had never failed to give her on his 
return home. 

But tonight he repulsed her almost rudely, 
and, striding past her without a word, he 
entered the library and closed the door. 

The color faded in an instant from Mar- 
garet Daywood’s face, leaving her deadly 
pale. For one moment she stood as if 
turned to stone; the next, she threw up her 
arms with a sudden, wailing cry. 

“Tt has come!”’ she said. ‘‘ It has come 
at last!” 

Then, with a face set and cold as marble, 
she walked to the library door and pushed it 
open. 

George Daywood sat by the centre-table, 
his head bowed on his arms, and he did not 
move as his wife came to his side, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

‘“* Has anything happened, George?” she 
asked, in a voice that was strangely calm. 

“Yes,” he said, harshly, springing to his 
feet, and confronting her, his face white, his 
eyes blazing with passion. ‘‘ Yes, some- 
thing has happened. I have found out that 
the woman I loved as my very life is a living 
lie. Margaret Daywood, you have cruelly 
deceived me. I do not know what your mo- 
tive has been, but I know that I have not 
deserved such treatment at your hands.” 

She made an effort to reply, but only a 
low, broken sob left her lips. Turning from 
him, she walked to the fire, and stood there, 
looking down into the glowing embers, her 
hands clasped over her heart, her beautiful 
face hidden from his sight. 
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For several moments there was utter 
silence in the room. It was broken at last 
by Mr. Daywood. 

** You have no excuse to offer for your 
conduct,—I see that,” he said, bitterly. 
‘* You made me your dupe, and you do not 
even feel remorse for the pain your decep- 
tion has caused me.”’ 

She turned toward him then, with a face 
so haggard, so wild, so changed, that it 
startled him. 

‘“* Listen to me!” she said. ‘I will tell 
you all; and then, if you choose, turn me 
forever from your door. I shall not com- 
plain of the sentence you pass upon me, 
however severe, for I know I deserve not 
only youranger, but yourscorn. ForI have 
been a coward, George, a poor, pitiful cow- 
ard, carrying about the burden of a secret 
I had not the courage to confess. But 
heaven knows I have meant no wrong, and 
if I have made you suffer, it has not been 
wilfully. When I was seventeen I found 
myself an orphan, poor and friendless, de- 
pendent upon a distant relative, who grudged 
every penny she spent upon me. Unhappy 


and sensitive, I was easily persuaded into a 
marriage with a man many years my senior, 


and whom I had known but a few weeks. 
Too late I discovered his real character; and 
what I suffered during the five years I lived 
with him, heaven only knows. At the ex- 
piration of that time I found out that he had 
another wife, whose claim was prior to 
mine. Of course, I left him, and a merciful 
Providence spared me any further misery at 
his hands, for he was killed in a quarrel in a 
low drinking saloon a few months later. 
For three years I supported myself aud two 
children by my voice. Then that failed me. 
It is not necessary for me to speak of my 
anguish and despair. I was on the verge of 
insanity when you came, and in your noble 
generosity I saw a way of escape from my 
troubles. I knew I ought to tell you my 
history; but I feared that if I did so you 
would not wish to marry me, and a marriage 
with you was the only straw to which I[ 
could cling. It was a terrible temptation. 
I hesitated, but, for the sake of my inno- 
cent children,I yielded. God forgive me!” 

‘Then you never loved me. It was only 
to save your children from want that you 
became my wife?” said George Daywood, 
hoarsely. 

“It is true, I did not love you then, 
George,” she said, softly, “‘ but your never 
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varying kindness, your unselfish devotion, 
won my heart before I had been your wife a 
twelvemonth. And, oh, if you only knew 
how I have longed to confess my secret. A 
hundred times the words have been on my 
lips, but—I could not utter them.”’ 

‘¢ You were afraid of losing the support of 
your children, I suppose ?’’ he said, coldly. 

‘* No, no!’ throwing herself at his feet, 
and burying her haggard, sorrowful face in 
her shaking hands, “‘ but of losing your love, 
George; the love I have learned to value 
above everything else in the world.” 

‘¢ Margaret,” he said, bending over her, 
and raising her in hisarms. ‘ Is this true ?”’ 

She did not speak, but raised her eyes and 
gazed at him with a look which told him 
more than words could have done; and with 
a low cry of, joy, he caught her to his heart. 

‘¢ Mine!” he said. ‘‘ Mine forever; with 
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no terrible secret lying like a gulf between 
us.”” 

And—and—my children ?” she faltered. 

Shall be to me as my own,’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘And Mrs. Varian, also, if you 
wish,’’ with a tender smile. 

‘‘ Never wention that name again,” she 
said. ‘ Itis that of the man whose memory 
is so bitter tome. Wilmer was my maiden 
name, which I resumed when I left him. 
But my children do not know of my mar- 
riage. They were never told of the loss of 
my voice, and when you were away, and I 
stayed with them, they thought me resting 
from an engagement. Thank heaven, my 
double life is ended forever! ”’ 

And George Daywood echoed her words, 
as he clasped her again to his heart, and 
pressed on her lips the seal of his perfect 
pardon and utter trust. 


SHARP FINANCIERING. 


RECENT work that alludes to success- 
ful merchants and bankers, contains 
the following sketch of two financiers:— 

When the + Hebrew financier lived on 
Stanford Hill, there resided opposite to him 
another very wealthy dealer in stock ex- 

, Lucas by name. The latter re- 
turned one night very late from a convivial 
party. He observed a carriage and four 
standing before Rothschild’s gate, upon 
which he ordered his own carriage to go out 
of the way, and await his return. 

Lucas now went stealthily and watched 
the movements of Rothschild’s gate. He 
did not lie long in ambush, before he heard 
a leaving the millionaire’s mansion, 
and going towards the carriage. He saw 
Rothschild, accompanied by two muffled fig- 
ures, step into the iage, and heard the 
word of command, “‘ To the city.”” He fol- 
lowed Rothschild’s carriage very closely. 
But when he reached the top of the street in 
which Rothschild’s office was situated, Lu- 
cas ordered his carriage to stop, from which 
he stepped out, and proceeded, reeling to 
and fro rote the street, feigning to be 
mortally drunk. He made his way in this 
same mood as far as Rothschild’s office, and, 
sans ceremonie, opened the door, to the great 
consternation and terror of the housekeeper, 
uttering sundry ejaculations in the broken 
accents of Bacchus’s votaries. Heedless of 
the affrighted housekeeper’s remonstrances, 
he opened Rothschild’s private office, in the 
same staggering attitude, and fell down flat 
on the floor. Rothschild and his friends 
became greatly alarmed. Efforts were at 
once e to restore and remove the would- 


be drunkard; but Lucas was too an 
actor, and was, therefore, in such a state as 
to be unfit to be moved hither or thither. 
“Should a are be sent for?’ asked 
Rothschild. ut the housekeeper threw 
some cold water into Lucas’s face, and the 
patient began to breathe a little more natu- 
rally, and fell into a sound, snoring sleep. 

e strangers brought the good intelli- 
gence that the affairs in Spain were all 
right, respecting which the members of the 
exchange were, for a few days previous, 
very apprehensive, and the funds were con- 
sequently in a rapidly sinki condition. 
The good news, however, could not, in the 
common course of despatch, be tyme 
known for another day. Rothschild, there-. 
fore, planned to order his brokers to buy up, 
cautiously, all the stock that should be in the 
market, by twelve o’clock that day follow- 
ing. He sent for his principal broker thus 
early, in order to intrust him with the im- 
portant instructions. The broker was rather 
tardier, however, than Rothschild’s patience 
could brook; he, therefore, determined to go 
himself. As soon as he was gone, Lucas 
began to recover, and, by degrees, was able 
to get up, being distracted, as he said, 
‘‘ with a violent headache,’’ and insisted, in 
spite of the housekeeper’s kind expostula- 
tions, upon going home. But Lucas also 
went to his broker, and instructed him to 
buy all the stock he could get by ten o’clock 
the following morning. t eleven 
o’clock, Lucas met Rothschild, and inquired, 
in a satirical manner, how he, Rothschild, 
was off fur stocks! Lucas won the day; 
and Rothschild never forgave the trick. 
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THE HARVEST MOON. 


_ the deep silence of the night 
We come, O Harvest Moon, 

To dance beneath thy gentle light 
To many a merry tune. 

Wecome whilst thou in quiet sheen 
Art beaming from tlie blue, 

Through wildwood lone and meadow 


green, 
To tread the mellow dew 
And pledge, ere midnight’s solemn 


noon, 
Our vows of love, O Harvest Moon! 


While thou art queen of earth and sky, 
Thy stars around thee spread ; 

Among the sheaves of corn and rye 
We think of daily bread, 

And thank the joyous seasons 
The sunshine and the rain, 

The winter snow, the autumnal blast, 
For plenty of the plain ; 

And call on thee, ere midnight’s noon, 

To hear the vow, O Harvest Moon ! 
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UP NORTH IN THE “GORGON.” 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 11. 


THROUGH THE STRAITS INTO THE PoLAR Basin.— 
TAKING THE Last WHALE IN KOTZEBUE 
Sounp. 


WENTY-FIVE 
hundred _bar- 
rels in our 
“hall,” after 
adding the 
Frenchman’s 
oil to our car- 
go. Four or 
five more 
whales will fill 
us, and send 


us southward 
with flying colors, but where are they ? The 
Anadir Sea is deserted, and the ground 
about St. Lawrence’s Island is no better, so 
far as the bowheads are concerned. The 
finback and ‘* muscle-digger’’ sport among 


the drift ice, which is open and scattering, 
presenting no dangers to ships under easy 
working sail. This last species, also known 
as the ‘‘ripsack,” and the ‘“ California 
gray,’’ was little known until with a few 
years, being peculiar to- high northern lati- 
tudes. It is small, and very difficult to cap- 
ture, and offers no great inducement to 
pursuit in these seas, but is hunted with 
considerable success in the bays and lagoons 
on the California coast. 

We have found the fleet of ships again, or 
at least a part of them, St. Lawrence’s 
Island being the next rallying point, as every 
one is waiting for the ice in the straits to 
break up. The French crew are distributed 
according to custom in such cases, the little 
captain finding a temporary home with an- 
other of his own countrymen. <A few 
oomiaks come off now and then; but the 
people are counterparts of those we have 
seen, and they have nothing of value to dis- 
pose of, for the trade in skins is, for the 
most part, entirely monopolized by the Rus- 
sians. They offer walrus tusks for sale; but 
these are no longer a novelty to us, for the 
animals are abundant here, and our later ex- 
periments in hunting them have been more 
satisfactory in their results. 


Northward is the word with us all. We 
follow up the indications of clear water, and 
hover about the mouth of the straits, anx- 
iously counting the days as the month of 
July wears away, but no longer disposed to 
push blindly into the ice, for the cargo under 
our feet is too valuable to be risked. We do 
not expect to be the pioneer this time, for 
we can afford to relinquish that honor to 
some faster sailing and less deeply laden 
competitor. 

The looked-for opening is at last discov- 
ered. The twilight, which we call night, 
but which is merely a sort of comparative 
gloom, brightens into the morning of a beau- 
tiful day, and reveals the most distant ships 
in the northern horizon steering off under a 
cloud of sail. A general movement is im- 
mediately observable throughout the fleet. 
The icy chains have burst, and the passage 
is found. Our old ship is heavy and dull; 
but we pack on the canvas, and if not the 
leader of the squadron this time, we are de- 
termined to be neither last nor least. A 
sharp lookout for drifting pieces of ice is all 
that is required, for there are no other dan- 
gers in the track. 

The weather is clear, and both continents 
can be seen distinctly, as we glide onward 
past the Diomede Islands, which stand, 
three in number, like sentinels at the gate. 
Onward till we open the Siberian shore 
beyond East Cape, still partially ice-bound, 
the land fades away into the distance, east 
and west, and we float upon the shallow and 
tranquil waters of the great Polar Basin. 

We found the whales for which we had 
been seeking, and, improving the few clear 
days, we took fourin July. Thick fogs be- 
set us a great part of the time, but here we 
found it convenient to drop an anchor at any 
time, the depth of water seldom exceeding 
twenty to twenty-five fathoms. An anchor 
of convenient size was made use of, which 
could be weighed easily by one watch, in a 
vessel so strongly manned as a whaler must 
necessarily be; and the wind being for the 
most part light, the sails were seldom furled, 
but snugly clewed up and allowed to hang 
thus until we were ready to heave up and 
sheet home again. 
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The beginning of August found us want- 
ing only one whale to fill. We had lost them 
again, for the movements of the polar whale 
are capricious and uncertain to the last 
degree. Today every ship in sight is chasing 
or cutting, tomorrow not a spout is to be 
seen by any one. No one knows whence 
they came or whither they have gone; 
whether they have departed for the season, 
or whether the ground will be alive with 
them tomorrow. 

But the fleet scattered; each captain pur- 
suing the course which his own judgment 
dictated. We stood over on the American 
shore, and, enveloped in a fog-bank, dropped 
anchor in the mouth of Kotzebue Sound. A 
dozen ships were in sight just before the 
bank shut down, but no one doing any- 
thing, while most of them were heading 
northward. 

‘I’m not going away up to Point Barrow 
to look for one whale,’’ said Captain Stetson. 
‘Of the two, I would sooner be off now, 
and trust to picking up a right whale be- 
tween here and the Fox Islands.” 

** So would I,” the mate answered. “I’m 
sure I don’t want to push up into seventy- 
three or four now. If we wanted a thou- 
sand barrels or 80, I should say, put her 
through. But I think we can pick up one 
more alongshore here. Let us have a look 
up the sound with the boats, as soon as it 
clears.” 

“Well, you may do so,”’ said the captain; 
“two of you, at any rate. I don’t want to 
send all my boats out of sight at once.”’ 

“There’s a clear spot off the starboard 
bow,”? sung out Mr. Paddock. ‘“‘See the 
land?” 

** Yes; it’s like all the rest of the land 
about here,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ God-forsaken 
is the word that best describes its appear- 
ance. The fog .is rolling away more. I 
think we shall have a clear day tomorrow.”’ 

** Blows!” said Mr. Pomroy. ‘ Hear 
him, sir?” 

‘“*Yes. Muscle-digger, I suppose ?”’ 

‘No, sir; that’s a bowhead!” said the 
Bishop. ‘ Here he is, right on the edge of 
the clearing, and there are boats after him, 
too! ” 

** Boats! where can they be ?”’ asked the 
old man, running for his spy-glass. ‘‘ Some 
ship must be further up the sound here; but 
we ought to have seen her before the fog 
shut down. Native boats! oomiaks/”’ he 
continued, as he brought his glass to bear. 
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‘“* That’s a good sized whale they are hooked 
to, and I hope the poor heathens will get 
him, though he’s just what we want to fill 
up all our casks.”’ 

The whale changed his course, heading 
directly at us, and passed within hailing 
distance of the ship. Three large canoes 
were following him up, and now and then 
getting a dig at him with their rude craft. 
But what amused us most was the number 
of drugs attached to him. More than a 
dozen of the inflated seal-skins, such as I 
had observed lashed along the gunwales of 
all the oomaks which had visited the ship, 
were floating in his wake, being bent to the 
toggle harpoons by short pieces of line, or 


_ thongs; and by the great buoyant power of 


these, the monster was hobbled most effec- 
tually, as he found it impossible to remain 
under water. He attempted it several times, 
but these balloon like contrivances resisted 
so strongly as to pull him back to the sur- 
face, while the excited Esquimaux hovered 
close after him, and lost no opportunity of 
annoying him, till we lost sight of them in 
the opposite quarter, where the fog still 
hung thick and low on the sea. 

‘*They’ll worry him to death, I guess,’’ 
said the captain. ‘ It’s a bungling job, but 
we must allow that they know how to make 
use of what materials they have. Well, 
there’s one whale in this sound, at all 
events. Now, if there’s another, we want 
him, to finish up our voyage.”’ 

The fog lifted and dispersed during the 
night, and at four in the morning our boat 
and Mr. Norton’s were lowered and went in 
shore, coasting up the sound, and taking a 
look into every bend and inlet as we passed. 
The weather was fine for making observa- 
tions, and propelled by a gentle breeze, we 
glided swiftly up the smooth bay. The sun 
came up brightly, warming the air till our 
jackets became burdensome, and we were 
glad to throw them off, and found it suffi- 
ciently warm work plying the paddles in our 
shirt-sleeves. 

Insensibly we were led on to increase our 
distance from the ship, till her mastheads 
were scarcely discernible, as she lay at her 
anchorage. One long, clipper-built finback 
had been seen, and several muscle-diggers, 
exhaling a most offensive gas, had cut across 
our track with impunity. But no bowhead 
gladdened our vision, and we had given up 
the hope of finding any. The mate took a 
longing look up the sound, glanced astern 
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at the ship’s mastheads, and let fly the 
sheets. 

‘* Mr, Norton,”’ said he, as the bow boat 
approached us, ‘‘ I think we have gone as 
far as is prudent, if we mean to sleep on 
board tonight. We shall have to pull back, 
you know.”’ 

“Yes sir; that’s true. Yet itseemsa pity 
we couldn’t get that last whale that we 
want. Such a fine day, too.” 

‘¢ We'll pull in and land here on this 
point,”’ said Mr. Pomroy, ‘‘and eat our din- 
ner there. We can keep a lookout both up 
and down from there.”’ 

A shelving beach of comparatively firm 
mud afforded a good landing-place, and the 
boats were hauled well up. The provisions 
which we had brought with us were passed 
out, and under a balmy Arctic sunshine, we 
enjoyed our picnic highly. Pipes were 
loaded and lighted, and the mates proposed 
an excursion to the top of a hill near by, 
from which a good view might be had both 
inland and up the sound. Securing the 
boats, we all started in high glee, struggling 
up the ragged ascent, laughing, shouting, 
and pushing each other, in sheer enjoyment 
of the novelty of the thing. 

As we gained the summit, we perceived 
that the bluff on which we were, formed an- 
other projecting point, and that a small cove 
was formed beyond it, which we had not 
seen while in the boats. Our boat-steerer, 
Frank, had pushed on in advance of the rest, 
and as he reached the further brow of the 
hill, we saw him halt suddenly, and throw 
up both hands, as if in astonishment. I 
thought of the picture in my school history 
of Balboa discovering the South Sea from 
the mountains on the isthmus, and hurried 
forward as fast as my tired legs would carry 
me. 

‘“‘What do you see, Frank?’’ demanded 
Mr. Pomroy, as he darted past me with long 
strides. 

‘‘Come look!’’ answered the Portuguese, 
in a subdued voice. ‘‘Nomake noise. Gal- 
ly him.” 

An involuntary ‘‘ O-o-oh!”’ burst from 
half a dozen voices, as we hurried to his 
side. Directly below us, in the smooth 
cove, a bowhead of the largest class, an old 
‘*cow ’’ with immense arch, and patches of 
white near the spiracles, lay basking in the 
still water, close into the rocks, presenting 
such a view of her proportions and move- 
ments as is rarely attainable in the case of a 
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living whale. As the mate expressed it, 
**- You could look right down into her spout- 
holes and see.’em wink.” 

For full ten minutes we stood, smothering 
our excitement, while she lay there, totally 
unconscious of danger, occasionally electri- 
fying us all with her slow, deep respirations, 
and scaling her immense flukes to right and 
left under the water, in sheer sportiveness, 
as it seemed, then disappeared, descending 
with a gradual slant, as there was hardly suf- 
ficient depth of water to admit of ‘ turning 
flukes” in the orthodox way. 

We hastened back to our boats, pushed 
them off, and in a few moments were pad- 
dling silently along shore towards the little 
cove. The greatest caution was demanded, 
in order not to disturb the whale, as it was 
so smooth and still, and the boats were al- 
lowed to drift into the basin. with only an 
occasional light dip of the paddles. So well 
had we managed that the unconscious levia- 
than pushed her arch above the surface very 
near to Mr. Norton’s boat. A single im- 
petus of his paddles, as she rises for the 
second spout, and he is alongside of her—is 
fast! A heavy ‘*sound,’’ and a long strug- 
gle in the muddy bottom, and the monster 
rises, exhausted and drowned out, craft and 
line covered with mud, and iron poles all 
scraped and splintered, as if by contact with 
rocks. 

She stretches out her immense bulk quiet- 
ly on the surface, as if courting the death 
stroke of the lance, for which she has not 
long to wait. But her tenacity of life after 
being mortally wounded, surprises us all, 
and nearly exhausts our patience in waiting 
for her to die. She never goes outside of 
the bluff, never disturbs or disarranges more 
than thirty fathoms of line from each tub; 
but the whole face of the little basin in which 
she circles is changed in color by the copious 
life-tide from her wounds, and Frank makes 
a crude estimate that ‘‘ he been spout more’n 
fifty barreels blood.” 

Her last course is shaped towards a shelv- 
ing beach near the head of the cove. With 
her last convulsive throe she forces herself 
aground, lifts and drops her fins with a final 
quiver, and the mighty mass is stranded by 
the head, like the ‘‘ Gorgon”’ on the ledge 
of rock at Karaghinsky. In vain we try to 
haul it afloat; we are powerless to move it. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Norton,’ said the 
mate. ‘‘She’ll have to lie where she is till 
the flood tide makes tonight, and then she’ll 
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slide off herself. You had better shove 
right out, and go to the ship as fast as you 
can. Make your report and come back to- 
night, with more help for towing. By that 
time 1 will have the whale afloat, and be 
waiting for you.” 

The third mate pushed off and pulled out 
of the cove, disappearing from view in a few 
minutes round the point. We could do 
nothing more but amuse ourselves and kill 
time until the flood made; and within an 
hour after we lost sight of him, the fog- 
bank settled so that we could no longer see 
the point at the cove’s mouth. There would 
be no difficulty, however, in finding the 
ship, if she remained at her anchorage, as 
he had the lard for a guide, and had only to 
follow down the shore until abreast of her, 
and sound his horn. He could return also, 
by reversing his route, having, of course, 
noted his landmarks for finding the cove 
again. 

We went ashore and strayed about, but 
found the same dreary and uninteresting 
prospect which we had met with elsewhere 
in this part of the world. We came upon a 
place where a party must have wintered, as 
we found the excavations of several of their 
yourts, or winter habitations, also an old 
blubber pit, and the posts for a platform; 
but the place appeared to have been long de- 
serted. The location seemed favorable for a 
settlement, and likely to be visited, as we 
had seen both walrus and seal near the 
mouth of the haven, while the place was 
well sheltered, and an abundance of drift- 
wood was to be picked up round the shores. 

We had completed our observations on 
shore, and were Waiting idly round the boat, 
when a yell was heard as of a human voice, 
coming from the direction of our whale, 
which at the moment was hidden from view 
by the fog. The sound was startling to us, 
breaking, as it did,so unexpectedly upon the 
stillness, and it became us to proceed cau- 
tiously, as we were only six in number, and 
we knew not how numerous a party of 
natives might be at hand. The cries were 
repeated, but seemed to be all from a single 
voice. 

Looking to our arms, we approached cau- 
tiously, so as to 1econnoitre without being 
seen. A single Esquimaux, with only a 
light spear in his hand, stood near the head 
of the whale on the beach, startling the 
echoes with shouts of joy at the magnitude 
of the prize, of which he naturally presumed 
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himself to be the owner, by right of original 
discovery. It was evident he was alone; | 
but not wishing to dash his spirits by un- 
deceiving him at present, we concealed 
ourselves behind hillocks, to observe his 
movements. 

Having, as we supposed, fatigued himself 
with shouting, he suddenly leaped upon the 
nib end, and climbed his slippery way up- 
ward with surprising agility, considering 
the clumsy appearance of his skin wrappers, 
till he stood upon the whale’s breast, between 
the fins. From this perch he surveyed at 
leisure the immensity of the treasure, and 
again gave vent to more yells of triumph. 
Planting his dart in the blubber, as any 
other discoverer might, to signify that he 
took possession, he drew his sleeve-knife 
and proceeded to cut out a good-sized 
** horse-piece,’’ which was a work of some 
time with his dull implement. More yells 
announced his final success, and having ex- 
ecuted a sort of frantic pas seul, or dance of 
delight, he slid to the ground again, and 
shouldering the lump of blubber, trotted 
away inland. 

** Now, we'll lay off in our boat, out of 
sight,”’ said Mr. Pomroy. ‘‘We shall have 
the whole tribe down upon us, as soon as 
they get the news and see the sample of the 
ore. If they want a ton or two of this blub- 
ber to eat, they are welcome to it, for there 
is mere than we need to fill the ‘‘ Gorgon.” 
But there’ll be large odds against me if I © 
don’t carry off the rest at high tide, and fight 
for it, too.”’ 

We hooked up our lines, which we had 
eut to a convenient length and buoyed, and 
lay off far enough in the fog to be invisible 
from the beach. Nor could the lines be 
seen, as they led from the under side of the 
whale as she lay. 

It was nearly high water, and more than 
half the length of the body was afloat, before 
we heard the wild shouts of the approaching 
savages. We had dropped a grapuel, which 
was always carried with us on excursions of 
this sort, near the land, and were ready to 
haul as soon as there was a chance of float- 
ing the whale. The Esquimaux, whom we 
judged by the sound of their voices to be 
twenty-five or thirty in number, had brought 
an oomiak with them, as we saw them push 
it out alongside of the whale; but we silent- 
ly hauled off a little further, and they were 
still ignorant of our vicinity. 

We soon heard them mounted on the 
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whale, chopping away at the blubber, and 
chattering like magpies. They knew, of 
course, that the whale would be afloat ina 
short time, and doubtless intended then to 
haul it broadside on, and strand it as soon 
as possible. But already the sound of oars 
was audible to seaward, and we knew that 
our boats were rounding the point, coming 
to our assistance. The natives, of course, 
heard them too, and suspended operations to 
listen. 

At this moment, the mate, with a twinkle 
of humor in his eye, made signs to haul 
quietly on the line. We did so, and felt the 
mighty mass stari a little. Our grapnel had 


a good hold of the ground. Another strong 
pull together, and we overcame the inertia 
of the whale, which slid suddenly off the 
beach, and floated quickly out towards us, 
with a dozen or more greasy, chattering Es- 
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quimaux dancing about like schoolboys on 
floating logs, striving to keep their equili- 
brium on the smooth convex of the whale, 
as it rolled heavily from side to side, when 
suddenly liberated. 

Our cheers of triumph and shouts of de- 
risive laughter were the first notice they had 
of our vicinity. Then, catching sight of us, 
they jumped for their oomiak, some of them 
sliding overboard in their fright and aston- 
ishment, as the other two boats, just ar- 
rived, shot suddenly in among them. We 
managed to reassure them, however, and, 
loading their boat with as much blubber as 
she could carry off, sent them ashore in good 
humor. 

In a few minutes we were passing trium- 
phantly around the point, with our prize in 
tow—the last one wanted to complete the 
lading of the ‘‘ Gorgon.” 


BURNED OUT. 


BY MARY KNAPP. 


HEN fire is all burned out, the ashes cold, 


It will not light again; oh, what more 
vain 


To try and kindle love from memory’s store, 
To sigh and weep over remembered pain! 


Patmyra, N. Y., 1886. 


Nay, all such dead things must be hid away ; 
Unsightly they; ashen and moldering ; 
Rake out dead embers, kindle quick the new! 
“The king is dead’”’—and now, “ Long live the 
king! ” 
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BY MISS L. A. SAVORY. 


had come—my father and I—to Elm- 
wood, to spend Thanksgiving with 
grandmother and Aunt Eunice. Elmwood 
was a quiet country town, lying back amidst 
the hills. In summer, when it was gay with 
visitors, and birds, and flowers, it was a 
lovely spot; but these attractions were all 
flitting, and disappeared at about the same 
time; and now, the latter part of November, 
it looked like an Arctic settlement. 
Winter had begun early this year. Al- 
ready a deep snow had fallen, and as Sam, 


grandmother’s man, drove us up from the 
station to her comfortable house on the out- 
skirts of the village, we noticed the deep 
drifts on either side the road, which, the last 
time I had seen it, was bordered with butter- 
cups and daisies. 

“« Yes-sir-ee,’’ answered Sam, in reply to 
a remark of papa’s, ‘‘ winter’s begun in air- 
nest. ’Minds me of the Thanksgivin’s when 
I was a boy; and we’ll have more snow be- 
fore mornin’, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

Now Sam looked like anything but a 
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Dutchman, for he was a genuine Yankee, 
long, lean, and comical. We were soon at 
the Lester farm, and the cheery welcome we 
received from grandma and Aunt Eunice, 
and my pretty cousin, Clara Holt, who had 
just arrived, made me forget all about the 
dreary weather outside. 

Perhaps I should introduce the family in 
due form. First, there was darling grand- 
mother, erect and stately, despite her seven- 
ty winters; her softly-tinted face looking 
out from under her snowy hair and the lace 
ruffies on her cap, like some rare, old-time 
portrait painted on porcelain. Then there 
was her son, my own handsome papa, the 
only one left of the six noble boys that had 
been born to her; and Aunt Eunice—the 
old maid of the family, as she laughingly 
called herself—forty years old, and yet not 
looking a day over thirty, tall and graceful, 
with beautiful, dark eyes, and hair without 
a thread of gray in it. Few would guess, 
looking at her now, that sorrow had ever 
touched her; but those who remembered her 
when she was twenty, knew of her brave, 
soldier lover, who fell before Petersburg, in 
the cruel war—the war that was over before 
I was born. Then there was my cousin, 
Clara Holt, Aunt Annie’s daughter, a beau- 
ty and a belle. ‘‘ Awfuliy stupid,” she 
whispered to me, ‘‘ to spend Thanksgiving 
at Elmwood; but mamma made me come, 
for she had to go to see sister Helen’s new 
baby.” Lastly, there was I, an insignifi- 
cant girl of fourteen, longing for the time 
when I could assume the young lady airs 
and graces of my cousin Clara. 

My mother was an invalid, so I had come 
with my father, for he always made a point 
of spending Thanksgiving with his mother. 

The day passed pleasantly enough. The 
elders sat by the parlor fire and talked over 
family matters, and Clara and I amused 
ourselves by excursions to the kitchen, 
where Hepsibah, and the small assistant, 
Sally, were preparing for tomorrow’s feast, 
varied by rammaging the chambers and gar- 
ret, and playing duets on the piano between 
whiles. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Sam’s prediction proved true, for the snow 
commenced to fall again and the wind to 
rise. Clara looked disconsolate. 

‘*Charlie Thorpe promised to call this 
evening,” she said, in a low voice, to me, 
“and now this provoking storm will keep 
him away.” 
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Charlie Thorpe was the young man of 
Elmwood, and Clara having met him the 
previous summer, was glad enough to catch 
a glimpse of him as she arrived at the station 
that day, and invite him to call. Evening 
closed dismally enough; the wind increased, 
and it was very cold. Such weather at that 
season had not been known since grand- 
mother was a girl. We all sat around the 
open fire, listening to the storm howling 
outside. 

I remember to this day how handsome my 
aunt looked. She was always carefully 
dressed, and tonight she wore a black silk 
dress, with lace ruffles in neck and sleeves, 
and in her dark hair a single spray of scarlet 
geranium, that set off her brilliant brunette 
face wonderfully. 

To me she was much prettier than the 
blonde Clara. But Aunt Una was always 
bright and cheerful, while Clara was a lan- 
guid beauty, at best, and tonight there was 
an unmistakable frown on her pretty face. 

There was a pause in the conversation, 
when my father suddenly asked :— 

‘*Has any one taken possession of the 
Fairfax place, since the old general died ? ” 

** No one,”’ answered grandmother; ‘ but 
a few months ago a lawyer was down look- 
ing after things, and we heard the heir was 
expected soon.”’ 

‘*Who is he ?”’ asked papa. 

“The son of a distant cousin of the gen- 
eral’s; probably a Fairfax, as he said the 
property should never go away from the 
name 

The evening wore away. It was nearly 
eleven o’clock, and we were just about re- 
tiring, when, during a lull in the storm, I 
thought I heard sleighbells, and said so. 

‘*Who can it be at this hour?” said Aunt 
Una, and she walked to a window, drew 
back the curtain and looked out. 

I followed her. The snow had ceased 
falling, and the moon had come out bright 
and clear. The wind still blew, and the 
light snow was badly drifted, but down the 
long avenue that led to the highway, we dis- 
tinctly saw two men, with a pair of horses 
struggling in the snow. 

‘* Tt’s some one trying to get tothe house, 
Tom,” said Aunt Una to papa. 

‘“*T must go and help, then,” said he, ris- 
ing. ‘Call Sam, Una; and fetch me my 
rubber boots, Kitty, dear,” he said to me. 

In a few minutes Sam and my father 
emerged from the kitchen door, armed with 
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shovels, and made their way down the lane 
to help the travelers. 

My aunt mended the fire, which was dying 
out, and at grandma’s suggestion, filled a 
kettle with water and hung it on the crane. 
Hepsy had long since retired, and “ they 
may be chilled through,” said the thoughtful 
old lady. 

Clara and I were full of excitement. 
Who could it- be? We made all sorts of 
wild guesses, and at last Clara exclaimed:— 

‘‘Why; it must be the general’s heir!’ 

My aunt laughed heartily. 

‘* Silly girls!” she said. ‘ More likely it 
is a belated peddler. Why should the gen- 
eral’s heir be caught in a snow storm at this 
hour, in this age of steam and telegraphs ? 
My opinion is that it’s Sam’s cousin, Jere- 
miah Doolittle, on his way down from Ver- 
mont, with horses to sell. Sam has been 
expecting him ever so long.” 

We now knew by the sound of the bells 
they had reached the stables, and in a little 
while we heard a furious stamping and 
scraping on the back steps. As they entered 
the kitchen, Clara and I peeped out. We 
saw my father helping an elderly gentleman 
divest himself of his numerous wraps. We 
hurried back to the parlor, and told what w 
had seen. 

‘* It’s no peddler, auntie,’’ said Clara. 

‘*No; nor Jeremiah Doolittle, either,’’ 
added I. 

My father now ushered the stranger in, 
and introduced him as “‘ Mr. Fairfax;’’ and 
it was, indeed, Robert Fairfax, the old gen- 
eral’s mysterious heir, on his way to take 
possession of his inheritance, overtaken by 
the storm, and landed at our gates. He had 
never been in that part of the country be- 
fore, and supposing B , ten miles dis- 
tant, was the nearest railroad station to 
Fairfax place, had arrived there just before 
the storm began, and attempted to drive 
over. They lost their way; the storm and 
night overtook them, and just at the en- 
trance to our avenue the horses had given 
out. 

‘¢ Had it not been for this,”’ said he, stand- 
ing before the fire and relating the story to 
us, ‘*I should have pushed on, for my Arc- 
tic experience has taught me to battle with 
worse storms than this.”’ 

‘‘Had you had a sledge and dogs, we 
should not have had the pleasure of your 
company tonight,” said my aunt, as she 
handed him a cup of hot tea. 
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‘*The trouble, you mean,” he said, as he 
received it. 

I looked at him as he stood by the fire 
drinking his tea. He was a tall, well-pro- 
portioned man, of nearly six feet in height, 
I should think, and somewhere between 
forty-five and fifty years old. His iron-gray 
hair was cut short, and so was the thick, 
snow-white moustache that shaded his well- 
formed mouth. His eyes were dark, deep- 
set and piercing. He gave one the im- 
pression that he could read their inmost 
thoughts. 

He would take nothing but the hot tea; 
and as Sam had done the honors of the 
kitchen to his man, and both were tired out, 
they were soon shown to their rooms. 

As Clara put up her crimps before the 
glass in the room she shared with me that 
night, she said she was awfully disappointed. 

‘*T had made up my mind,” she went on, 
‘that the general’s heir was young and 
handsome; and that some time in the sum- 
mer, when I was riding on horseback in the 
Fairfax woods, I should come upon him, 
lying reading in the shade.” 

I was a most practical child, so I opened 
my eyes, and said: — 

‘““Why, Clara, you could not ride in the 
Fairfax woods, the branches are too low; 
and they are so damp the young man would 
catch cold if he lay under the trees.” 

She gave me a withering look, and calmly 
went on:— 

**You are too young to understand such 
things. And he’s not a young man at all, 
but as old as your father, and, I dare say, he 
is married.” 

“ He is not!’’ said I, stoutly. 

‘How can you possibly know?” she 
asked, in surprise. 

I did not tell her that I had seen his eyes 
dwell on Aunt Una in a way that would be 
highly unbecoming inamarried man. Clara 
never thought any other woman could have 
any attractions for a gentleman, young or 
old, when she was present. So I did not 
take her into my confidence. 

I soon fell asleep, and dreamed that old 
General Fairfax came in a carriage with six 
horses, and carried my Aunt Una off in the 
depths of the Fairfax woods. 

The next day was Thanksgiving. The 
roads were so badly drifted that it was im- 
possible for our guest to proceed; so he 
gladly accepted grandmother's invitation to 
remain with us. 
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‘*T confess this is much pleasanter than a 
cold lunch at the old Fairfax place would 
have been,” he said, ashe handed Aunt Una 
in to dinner. 

Papa led the way, with grandma on his 
arm, while Clara and I brought up the rear. 
What a delightful dinner that was! Hepsy 
had surpassed herself, and everything went 
off well. Our guest was most entertaining. 
He had an exhaustless fund of conversation, 
had made good use of his experience, and 
we were allinterested in what he had to say. 

He told us how unexpected the news 
was to him that Generali Fairfax had made 
him his heir; for he was only a distant rela- 
tive, and had never seen him. He was in 
Siberia when the news reachedhim. It was 
not convenient for him to come home just 
then, so he had written to his lawyer to look 
after the property, and he would return 
when it suited him to do so. 

We inferred that he was a studious man, 
with a taste for travel; that he had enough 
for his own simple wants, and regarded his 
inheritance as rather a nuisance, inasmuch 
as it had upset his plans, and would prob- 
ably cause an entire change in his life. He 


had never seen Fairfax Place, and as he had 
no relatives with whom to spend Thanks- 


giving, decided to make his first visit there 
on that day. 

We sat long at the table, and when we re- 
turned to the parlor we found the highway 
had been made passable, but Fairfax Place 
being on a by-road, could not be reached 
until the next day. The storm was unusual- 
ly severe, and gangs of men were clearing 
roads in all directions, but main thorough- 
fares must first be attended to. 

There was nothing for it, but our guest 
must remain where he was, Papa and 
grandma urged him to stay, but I noticed he 
did not say decidedly he would, until Aunt 
Una added hervoice to the rest. We settled 
ourselves to an afternoon of enjoyment. 
Clara he treated in the half-fatherly, half- 
gallant manner peculiar with elderly men to 
young ladies. Me, he evidently regarded as 
a little girl, but he did not wound my self- 
esteem by asking after my dolls, as some 
people did. 

The evening that followed will long re- 
main in my memory as one of the pleasant- 
est I ever passed. Charlie Thorp, taking 
advantage of the cleared roads, made one of 
the party. We had music, games, and pleas- 
ant conversation. 
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At last Mr. Fairfax proposed an old- 
fashioned reel. He persuaded me to attempt 
the music, while he gallantly led grandma, 
who entered into the spirit of the thing with 
great zest. Charlie Thorp danced with 
Aunt Una. and papa with Clara. 

We were all enraptured with our new 
acquaintance, and that night, after we had 
retired to our chamber, Clara and I unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced him “ splendid.” 

‘“* Clara,’ said I, “‘did you ever see old 
General Fairfax ?” 

** Oh, yes; years ago, when I was a little 
girl. You know as long as he lived, he 
always made grandma a visit twice a year. 
He was so feeble the last time he came, it 
was all his man and Sam could do to get him 
inte the house. He used to hold his gold- 
headed cane in his hands, and sit leaning 
forward upon it, mourning for his son—the 
one who was engaged to Aunt Una. The 
others had died young. He used to tell 
grandma she ought not to mourn for her 
five boys, so long as she had one left. He 
was a horrible looking old man, with great 
teeth and wolfish eyes. He used to say he 
would leave all his money to charitable in- 
stitutions, if it were not that he wanted it 
in the Fairfax name, but he said that in 
derision. He was far from charitable. One 
day he sat watching me as I was playing 
about the room, and said to grandma:— 

‘**Tf I had a grandson, he should marry 
that girl.’ 

‘*T answered, before auy one else had a 
chance to speak :— 

*** If he looked like you, I wouldn’t have 
him.’ 

‘*Grandma and Aunt Una were horrified; 
but he only laughed, and said:— 

‘** Bravo, Miss Spitfire! What, don’t you 
think I’m a beauty ?’ 

No, don’t,’ said I. 

** Then he laughed again, pointed his cane 
at me, and I ran away.” 

The next morning Mr. Fairfax and his 
man left, and later in the day papa and 
Clara. Iwas to remain during the winter 
at my grandmother’s, for my mother was to 
be taken south for her health. 

Two or three days passed before we saw 
our guest again; then he called, on his way 
to the station, to tell us that he found the 
old house in a sad state of neglect, and yet, 
so charmingly attractive to a man who had 
been homeless so long, he had concluded to 
occupy a part of it. He intended to have it 
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at once put in order, and should probably 
spend a few days there, every week or two, 
during the winter. 

I was a good deal surprised at this, for 
Fairfax Place was connected in my mind 
only with summer. It seemed unspeakably 
dreary at this season. 

‘“*He will be awfully lonely, don't you 
think, Aunt Una?”’ said I. 

oa That depends on himself wholly,” she 
answered. ‘‘ If he is fond of society, he will 
be. If of books, he will not.” 

The weeks passed, and every time he 
came down he called on us. Sometimes he 
brought fruit for grandma, and bon-bons for 
me. Occasionally a book for Aunt Una. 
Once he gave her a lovely cluster of Jacque- 
minot roses. Child though I was, I could 
see her color rise, and her dark eyes brighten 
when his step sounded on the piazza; and I 
knew the looks he gave her were warmer 
than those of friendship. 

Winter began to wane, and there were 
faint signs of spring in the lengthening days. 
Mr. Fairfax’s visits continued, and one day 
in the latter part of February, he called to 
invite Aunt Una and me to accompany him 
on a visit to the old place. This excursion 
had been talked of all winter. We were only 
waiting for a favorable day. 

‘¢ You know you promised me you would 
go, Miss Una. I am really in want of a 
lady’s advice, as I am contemplating some 
repairs, and I want them to be as perfect as 
possible.” 

My grandmother looked up from her knit- 
ting, and smilingly said:— 

‘‘Perhaps you are making ready for a 
bride.” 

The answer startled me. 

‘*Perhaps. Who knows? Tell me truly, 
Mrs. Lester, do you think I am too old to 
marry ?”’ 

no means,’”? answered my grand- 
mother. ‘‘ You are just the right age to 
appreciate a wife.” 

‘“‘And do you think a young and beautiful 
woman (of course she must be that) would 
consent to spend her life at the old place ?”’ 

“Tf she loved you as she ought, she 
would. But surely, you would not expect to 
live there all the time ?”’ 

“T might. I have taken a fancy to the 
place,’’ he answered, briefly. 

Aunt Una, who had been getting ready, 
now appeared. She only heard the latter 
part of the conversation, but I fancied there 
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was a shadow on her fair face as we drove 
off. Mr. Fairfax, on the contrary, was un- 
usually gay. He talked all the time, rallied 
Aunt Una on her gravity, and laughed and 
joked with me until I was delighted. 

We entered the long avenue that led to 
the house, and soon reached it, and stood on 
its massive steps. It was a stone house, 
large and well built. Age had softened its 
hard face; mosses and ivies clung to it, and 
altogether it presented a most picturesque 
appearance that mild February afternoon. 

We entered the wide hall, almost square, 
with a large fireplace in it, and winding, 
oaken stairs leading to the upper rooms. 
Our host led us from room to room until we 
were tired, then we returned to the entrance- 
hall, and entered the library on the left,—a 
cozy room with deep windows. The walls 
were lined with books, a bright fire blazed 
on the hearth, and on a dainty little table a 
terapting lunch was laid. 

‘¢T remember this room well,” said my 
aunt, ‘‘ but you have improved it wonder- 
fully.” 

‘*T am glad you like it,” he said. 

After we had partaken of some refresh- 
ments, he asked my aunt to look over a plan 
of the building with him, and consulted her 
in regard to some alterations. 

I listened to them a while, then betook 
myself to examining the books. I found the 
‘“‘Arabian Nights,” and seated myself at a 
distant window with it. I soon became 
deeply interested, and was oblivious to all 
else. I suppose they forgot I was there, and 
to this day I don’t know how I happened to 
catch the thread of their conversation. I 
heard Mr. Fairfax say:— 

‘* Now, Miss Lester, I want your advice 
as to furnishing a boudvir for my bride.” 

I was so astonished that I nearly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Then you are going to be mar- 
ried!” Fortunately, I controlled myself, 
and marveled at my aunt’s composure as she 
responded :— 

“Then you will have to tell me whether 
she is dark or fair ?”’ 

‘¢ She is a lovely brunette.’’ 

My aunt laughed. © 

‘¢ It will have to be pink or scarlet, red or 
yellow,” she said. 

**What color do you like best ?’’ he con- 
tinued. 

“IT! Oh, I have a preference for rose- 
color.”’ 

Then rose-color it shall be.”’ 
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‘Certainly not!” said Aunt Una, rising 
hastily. ‘This is something your bride 
must decide for herself. Excuse me, but 
it is time to go.” 

Both were standing before the fire. She 
looked straight at it. Mr. Fairfax looked at 
her, and there was that in his eyes which 
made me hold my breath. 

‘“‘Una, dearest Una,” said he, softly, 
‘‘can you not guess for whom I am furnish- 
ing the room, if she will accept it ?” 

Aunt Una looked up; their eyes met, and 
the next moment she was folded to his 
heart. 

This time I not only uttered an exclama- 


tion, but dropped my book with a bang which 
startled them. 


Aunt Una exclaimed :— 
‘‘We have forgotten Kate! ” 
‘¢Come out, you young marplot!” said 


Mr. Fairfax, drawing me out from behind. 


the curtain. 


‘*T’m no such thing,’’ said I, beginning to 
cry. “I could not help hearing what you 
said.” 
‘‘Of course you couldn’t, Kitten,” said 
he. Then they both kissed and comforted 
me. 

We drove back home. When we entered 
the house, Mr. Fairfax drew my aunt’s arm 
within his own, and walked up to where 
my grandmother was sitting. Something in 
their faces told the story, for she threw up 
both hands, and her lip trembled, 

“Give us your blessing, mother,” he 
said. ‘* You will take me for a son, will you 
not?” 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
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And the dear old lady blessed them, while 
the tears ran down her cheeks. 
Later on we heard his story. He had 
married, at twenty, while yet in college a 
woman several years his senior—brilliantly 
beautiful, but totally unprincipled. She led 
him a wretched life for ten miserable years, 
and then died. Disgusted with life, he be- 
came a wanderer on the earth; had only 
returned to his native land to look after his 
unexpected inheritance, then to depart, he 
knew not whither. The rest of his story we 
knew. 

‘“*T said to myself, the night you so kindly 
sheltered me, and I first saw Una, ‘ there is 
a woman who can make life worth living,’ 
and I resolved then and there to win her, if 
I could.” 

knew I blurted out. 

You!” they all exclaimed, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘* Yes,” I said, red as fire, but bound to 
unburden myself. ‘ I knew you fell in love 
with her when she gave you the tea.” 

My aunt kissed me, and said:— 

‘*We have always heard of ‘ little pitchers’ 
ears,’ but this one has eyes, too, it seems.”’ 

The next May the wedding took place. 
All the family were there, even my mother. 
Clara showed me her engagement ring, and 
never ceased to praise her lover, a promising 
young man from her native city. I cared 
little for her affairs. My thoughts. were 


with my aunt and her husband—those two, 
tried in the crucible of the years, who had 
met in the autumn of their lives, and found 
their Thanksgiving. 
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the saddest—’tis the sweetest, 
’Tis the loveliest of the year,— 
‘The time of summer’s last, sad smile, 
Ere she’s laid upon her bier. 
Methought she had departed, 
With all her radiance wild; 
Gone, stranger lands to gladden 
With her balmy airs and mild. 


But no! ah, still she tarrieth ; 
She smileth once again ; 
And from the forest echoeth 
A low, sad, mournful strain. 
Sweet songs.of rich, glad melody, 
Hath she been singing long; 
And now with strangely warning tone, 
She chants her own death-song. 
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Gray hill, and bleak, wild mountain, 
Woodland, and glen, and vale, 
Resoundeth with the requiem, 
The solemn, dirge-like wail. 
All gorgeous is her winding-sheet, 
Green, golden-hued and red ; 
O’er which a shadowy dimness reigns, 
As o’er features of the dead. 


Her voice, like the seer’s, now soundeth 
In her sorrowful, parting lay; 
And methinks it loudly speaketh, 
Of the coming of decay. 
It tells that the lovely fadeth, 
That the beautiful lasts not long; 
Such to me the burden seemeth, 
Of the dying;summer’s song. 
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COLONEL WILLIAM FEW, 


A PATRIOT of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born in Baltimore County, 
Maryland, on the eighth of June, 1748. His 
paternal ancestor, who was from Wales, and 
whose family name was written Ffew, ac- 
companied William Penn to this country in 
1682. 

In 1758 his parents removed with their 
family to Orange County, North Carolina, 
where his education was conducted by an 
able teacher. Books were his constant com- 
panions in the field, and during the intervals 
of labor. Qualified by his sound principles 
and virtuous habits, at the very beginning 
of the Revolution he espoused the cause of 
his country. In conjunction with some 
young men of his acquaintance, he formed a 
volunteer company of infantry. Of those 
who joined this company, the greater part 
were appointed officers in the regiment of 
continental troops raised by the convention 
of North Carolina, in 1776. 

In one of these regiments Mr. Few was 
offered a captain’s commission; but in pur- 
suance of arrangements previously made, he 
removed, in the autumn of 1776, to Georgia, 
where the Revolution was in active prog- 
ress, the affairs of government having been 
transferred to a committee of public safety. 

Shortly after his arrival, the knowledge of 
his character having preceded him, he was 
elected a member of the convention about to 
be called to form a constitution for the 
future government of the State. At the 
next election, he was chosen by a unani- 
mous vote, a member of the Assembly for 
the County of Richmond, and in the meeting 
of that body was appointed one of the 
council. From this period to the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, and 
afterwards, with short intervals, to the close 
of 1804, he was constantly employed in pub- 
lic affairs. 

His earliest military service was performed 
in repulsing a British force which invaded 
Georgia from East Florida. After the cap- 
ture of Savannah, in 1778, he was engaged 
in several hazardous marches and successful 
actions, which resulted in expelling the ene- 

‘my from the interior of the State. 


Soon after this, with a small force of 
militia, he dispersed a bedy of Creek Indi- 
ans, who, to the number of seven hundred, 
under the influence of Tate, a British agent, 
were approaching the frontier settlements of 
the West. As lieutenant-colonel of militia, 
he was, for a length of time, occupied in the 
perilous and difficult service of guarding the 
interior portions of the State from the incur- 
sions of the Indians. | 

In 1778, he was appointed surveyor-gene- 
ral of the State, and also judge of the county 
court; and in 1779, he was again elected to 
the legislature for the ensuing year; by 
which body, in January, 1780, he was elected 
a member of Congress, and in the following 
May proceeded to Philadelphia and took his 
seat. 

The British forces continued, in 1781, to 
occupy the coast and the southern part of 
Georgia, when information was communi- 
cated to Congress, by their minister in 
Europe, of a disposition on the part of the 
British government to treat for peace, in 
view of which the delegates from Georgia 
feared that a negotiation might proceed on 
condition that each party should retain the 
places of which it held possession; and Col- 
onel Few, by the advice of Congress, and on 
the request of his colleagues, returned to his 
constituents, to advise with them on the 
subject, and to assist in appointing officers, 
and re-organizing the government in the 
several counties of the State. Having ac- 
complished these objects, he was re-elected 
to Congress, and took his seat in that body 
in May, 1782. 

Soon after the peace, in 1783, Colonel Few 
returned to Georgia, and was elected by the 
County of Richmond a member of the legis- 
lature, which assembled in January, 1784, 
for the purpose of revising the laws, and 
providing for an effective administration of 
the government, which, from the events of 
the war on the coast, and the disturbed state 
of the frontier, had for a length of time been 
wholly inoperative. 

He now engaged in the practice of law, 
and by his intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of the State, his experience in public life, 


his talents as a debater, and his integrity, 
industry and prudence, was rapidly rising to 
eminence in his profession, when a contro- 
versy arising between Georgia and South 
Carolina, in relation to territory, which was 
referred to Congress for adjustment, he was 
appointed agent for the claims of the State, 
and was again elected to Congress. 

On the 25th of May, 1787, the convention 
for forming the Constitution of the United 
States met in Philadelphia. Colonel Few 
was a member of that convention, and one 
of those who, by their signatures, testified 
their approbation of that instrument, and 
recommended it to their constituents. 

In 1789, he was elected to the Senate of 
the United States, and at the expiration of 
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his term of service, in March, 1793, he re- 
tired to his estate in Georgia, and resumed 
his agricultural pursuits. He was afterwards 
elected to several offices of distinction, the 
last as judge of the second district; the ar- 
duous duties of which he continued to dis- 
charge for three years, when, his health 
being impaired, he resigned, and in the 
summer of 1799, removed with his family to 
the city of New York. While resident of 
New York City, he was appointed by the 
President of the United States to the respon- 
sible office of commissioner of loans. He 
died at Fishkill, New York, on the sixteenth 
day of July, 1828, in the eighty-first year of 
his age. 


HE public must feel some difficulty in 
forming a true estimate of the prowess 
of the African lion from the number of con- 
flicting statements made by different travel- 
ers and hunters. The truth appears to be 
that, while each one has formed an opinion 
from the behavior of the particular animals 
they chanced to meet with, the fact that 
every single lion differs from another in 
temper and disposition has been allowed to 


_ drop out of sight. That some lions make a 


point of attacking any human being they see, 
without the slightest provocation, admits of 
no doubt, while it is at least equally certain 
that there are others that can hardly be 
forced to retaliate, and which, even when 
wounded, will always rather run than fight. 

Generally speaking, and subject to the 
above exceptions, I have found that the lion 
of south-eastern Africa rarely goes out of its 
way to attack people; will, in point of fact, 
shun a conflict when avoidable. There is 
nearly always some explanation of its be- 
havior when it acts otherwise; either the 
hunter has approached so near before seen 
that the animal is afraid to turn tail, and, 
urged by its very fears; makes a charge; or 
it may be half famished, and, having got 
hold of some prey, either of your killing or 
its own, will not quit it without a contest, 
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or, if a lioness with cubs, will fight in de- 
fence of their supposed danger. 

In all the above cases, utter immobility and 
coolness will often avert an attack. If the 
animal, judging by your behavior, imagines 
that you do not want to hurt it, it will, after 
trying you for several minutes, and even 
making one or two sham charges, often walk 
away and allow you to do the same; but 
merely raising the arm, much less pointing 
the gun at it, is sure to make it come on. 
One or two instances of this occur to me. A 
large native hunting party had gone out, and 
were scattered over the thorns. One of my 
gun-bearers, who had gone with it, suddenly 
found himself face to face with a full grown 
male lion, without a yard between them. 
He had presence of mind enough to stand 
perfectly still, without even attempting to 
take one of the spears he carried in his left 
hand into the other. After a couple of min- 
utes the brute turned away, turning around 
every second to watch him. Before going 
far it met another man, who raised his spear 
as if to throw it. It instantly sprang on 
him, and inflicted such wounds that he died 
within half an hour. I have no doubt that 
if this man also had stood still he would have 
been perfectly safe. 

Again a hunter of mine was following 
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buffalo tracks into some thickets; suddenly a 
male lion rose out of one of them and snarled 
at him. He had hardly seen it when an- 
other, about three-quarters grown, showed 
itself alittle on one side, and from behind 
he heard the low growling of a third. Part- 
ly turning, so as to watch them all, he saw 
the latter was a lioness, and that three cubs, 
not much larger than cats, were following 
their mother, one of them running toward 
him without showing the least fear. He 
had, unawares, got into the centre of a lion 
family. The lioness, in fear of her offspring, 
rushed up, and, as he afterward described it, 
fairly danced round and round him, spring- 
ing to within a yard of him, sideways, back- 
wards, and every way but on him. In this 
case, also, he stood still without any move- 
ment; for, as he said, it was a hundred to 
one he did not kill the mother; and, suppose 
he had, the other two would have soon 
avenged her. It ended by their ultimately 
retiring into the thicket, and watching him 
as he cleared out. Had he been nervous, or 
done anything but remain quiet, there is no 
doubt he would not have come out alive. 

On the other hand, a lion will seldom stand 
much bullying. He may, and often will, get 
out of your way; nay, even leave his prey if 
you approach it, and should you follow him, 
will perhaps do so a second time, but that is 
about the extent of it. He seems to argue, 
“lve retired twice, and here you are at me 
again; well, if you must have it, come on 
nearer, if you dare;’’ and then, if a male he 
growls deeply and makes his mane bristle 
up around him; or, if a lioness, crouches 
down like a cat, lays her ears back, and 
shows her teeth. In any case you are in for 
it, the brute is fairly roused, and retire or 
advance as you like, a charge is inevitable. 

I lived for many years among these ani- 
mals, and their very name recalls innumer- 
able recollections and anecdotes. 

Perhaps the most beautiful sight I ever 
saw in connection with them, worth all the 
Zoos in the world, was on a morning I had 
gone out to hunt with one bearer at dawn. 
I had not gone far from camp, and my gun 
was still unloaded, while I was examining 
some buffalo spoor, when on looking up I 
saw my gun-bearer, who had my cartridges, 
running away at full speed. Knowing he 
must have seen something to frighten him 
so, I did not shout, but went to where he 
had been standing, a few yards ahead, and 
there, sure enough, not twenty yards off, 
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were a pair of lions; the lioness rolling on its 
back and striking at the male’s head with its 
forepaw like a kitten, while he stood majes- 
tically above her. I stopped a moment to 
watch them, and it was well worth it, and 
then rushed off after my Kaffre to load. 
The position was good, and 1 might have 
killed one to a certainty; but when I had 
succeeded in getting him down from the top 
of a big tree, and went back, they had gone. 
I suppose they must have got our wind. No 
doubt they had been hunting all night, and 
had been down to the river to drink prepara- 
tory to going to bed. 

I do not think the lion deserves his title 
as king of beasts, though perhups he is the 
most noble-looking. Elephants are decided- 
ly more sagacious, and the black rhinoceros 
(upetyane) is certainly more dangerous, and 
either of the two could kill him in a few mo- 
ments, with but little danger to themselves. 
Indeed, he cannot manage an old buffalo 
bull, unless he takes it by surprise. 

Until lately they were to be found in Natal, 
and in troops in the Zulu country, but have 
retired back with the game, and, except on 
the Zulu coast, there are now only a few 
stray ones until you reach the Ubombo 
Mountains. There, along the banks of the 
rivers Pongolo, Nkwavuma, Usutu,and more 
especially the Mbuluzi and Mbulzane, they 
abound, troops of ten or twelve being by no 
means rare. Like all the feline tribe they 
hunt more by night than by day, but in the 
uninhabited districts they prowl about by 
daylight, especially when hungry. When 
their hunting has been successful they sleep 
the whole day in some thicket hard by their 
prey, returning to it after their evening 
drink, as, like all carnivora, they must drink 
frequently, and their presence is a sure sign 
of water being near. 

Their favorite food is buffalo and zebra, 
preferably the latter, though they generally 
go after the former, as they are more easily 
stalked, from frequenting the thicker parts of 
the jungle. 

Sometimes when attracted by meat they 
will come and roar all night within a few 
yards of the camp, and cases have occurred 
when they have attacked it. I remember 
one man, a European, who had spent the 
night in a tree watching a male lion which 
had sprung into the camp and seized a piece 
of meat, kindly taking no notice of the terri- 
fied scramble he caused, and which, after 
roaring for a little, was joined by two lion 
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esses, the three proceeding to eat all the 
buffalo meat in stock, one always keeping 
guard while the other two went to water. 

This is a habit of theirs when they have 
killed anything, to protect it from vultures, 
wolves and jackals, which, if not prevented, 
would pick the bones clean in a few minutes. 

I know a Dutch hunter, a very powerful 
man, who was once sleeping out near the 
Nkwavuma. He had been unsuccessfully 
pursuing game all day, and had made no 
camp fence or other protection, as he had 
got no meat withhim. During the night he 
was awakened by something catching hold 
of hisarm. Thinking it was a wolf he made 
a tremendous effort to free himself, striking 
out at it with his disengaged arm. The 
blow was such that, if it did not knock the 
animal down, it at any rate drove it back, and 
enabled him to snatch up his rifle and fire. 
The lion, as to his astonishment it turned 
out to be, jumped away roaring, and next 
morning was found dead a few yards off. 

They are excessively fond of eating buffalo 
and other game, killed too late in the day to 
be broken up, and, even when the hunters 
are sleeping by it, they will come almost 
within the glare of the fire, and tear and 
crunch away, taking no notice of shots or 
stones, but an occasional growl, unless hit, 
when they are pretty certain to make one 
spring into the centre of the camp and do 
all the mischief they can. Apropos of this, 
I remember hearing of a very plucky thing 
done by a native hunter of a friend of mine. 
He had killed a buffalo and was sleeping out 
by it alone, and during the night heard 
crunching going on that only a lion’s power- 
ful jaw could produce. He got up, and by 
the dim light of a third-quarter moon could 
just make out the outlines of two lions, about 
two yards off. He tock a steady aim—he 
only had a single barrel—and fired at the 
nearest, which made a bound upward and 
fell dead. The other took no notice, and 
after a minute resumed its meal, upon which 
he quietly loaded and shot it dead upon the 
spot. It showed great pluck, for, alone in 
the dark with two lions, and only one shot 
to trust to, is anything but a pleasant posi- 
tion. 

Sometimes I have heard the most extraor- 
dinary concerts going on round game the 
lions were feeding on, wolves, hyenas and 
jackals keeping up a continual round of 
howling, squealing and laughing, which, be- 
ing interpreted, meant, I suppose, that they 


were very hungry and wished the lions would 
clear out and let them begin. It is by no 
means unusual to find a wolf or jackal lying 
dead, punished on the spot for daring to ap- 
proach too near the bigger robber’s supper, 
and I have often seen the spoor of where a 
lion had chased wolves several hundred yards 
away from his prey. 

Much has been written about their roar, 
and I must confess to having been disap- 
pointed in it at first; but after atime I dis- 
covered that, though it has no resemblance 
to thunder, or anything of that sort, it really 
is a very awe-inspiring sound. It commences 
by a low booming growl, repeated two or 
three times, and increasing in loudness until 
it becomes a roar that fills the air, and dies 
away again in a low muttering. Lions com- 
ing from a different direction will often keep 
it up for half an hour, answering one an- 
other, and it shows how the animal is dread- 
ed, that the moment it is heard near camp 
there is a dead silence. More wood is 
hastily heaped on the fire, and all the natives 
uneasily shift their positions and take up 
their guns and spears. More than once I 
have lost a night’s sleep by a serenade of 
this description, the lions, being hungry, 
smelling our meat and keeping prowling 
about close to until dawn. The low warning 
moan uttered by them if you approach too 
near a thicket where they are concealed, is a 
most unpleasant noise, and when I first 
heard it 1 almost mistook it for the moan of 
some large animal in pain; but it invariably 
means that the lion is in a bad temper, and 
you had better not go too close. 

The danger, if you come to close quarters 
with them, can hardly be exaggerated. 
There are cases where, single-handed and 
armed only with a spear, a native has suc- 
ceeded in killing one that has sprung on him, 
without receiving anything but trifling in- 
juries; but these are only exceptions that 
prove the rule that where they strike they 
kill. Unlike other large game, they divide 
their attentions equally, springing from one 
to another, and lighting with tooth and claw 
in the most wonderiul manner. It is a 
grand sight to see one charge a native regi- 
ment sent out after it, as they sometimes are, 
springing over the heads of the first line 
right into the centre, flying about, knocking 
men down with every blow, until, a com- 
plete sieve of assagai wounds, it dies fighting. 

They generally lie in the kaku-thorns, or 
in the dense evergreens which line the 
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rivers, and in the summer in the reeds. The 
best chances for killing them are obtained 
in the former place, as you often come across 
them asleep when you are stealing about 
after game. It is better not to fire if its 
head is toward you; as, even if you shoot it 
through the brain, its dying bound may land 
it on top of you; but if you see one, go round 
and try to get a shot at its back—they always 
lie on their side—and then there is a good 
chance at the head or heart, with a possibil- 
ity of breaking the backbone. Sometimes 
the bush is too thick for you to go round, 
and in that case hide and break a twig or 
give a low whistle, and it will get up, uncer- 
tain what has disturbed it, and give every 
opportunity for a steady shot. 

Sometimes one meets them in bad places, 
where it would be very dangerous to fire if 
alone; when, if seen, it is best to stand one’s 
ground, not attempting to make any offen- 
sive movement, and not to kneel down. For 
some reason, probably because they them- 
selves always crouch preparatory to attack, 
lions will rarely stand this if anything of an 
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ugly temper. When you do fire, try for the 
shoulder; or, if a very crack shot, and not at 
all nervous, the brain. Do not aim too high, 
as the forehead is perfectly flat, and a ball is 
apt to glance. With a male, in firing at the 
shoulder, take care the floating mane which 
covers it does not cause you to aim too high, 
as when the brute is angry and bristles up it 
makes it seem a much larger mark than it 
really is. 

When you have to take refuge in a tree, 
go up as far as you can get, for if none of its 
bones are broken the lion generally will have 
a try at you; though, if the branches are 
thick, there is little danger even within its 
distance. 

In a case where a few seconds’ delay may 
save your life, it is worth while to know that 
anything thrown down—a hat, coat, etc.,— 
will first be torn up with a crunch of the 
teeth or a blow of the paw, before your pur- 
suer resumes the chase. It has, to my 
knowledge, saved more than one man at a 
pinch. 


THE 


SISTERS. 


Oar is working, one is waiting, 
And the night is coming down ; 

One is bending ’neath her burden, 
One is waiting for her crown. 


One is watching, one is dying, 
One is troubled, one at rest, 
One has only tears for comfort, 

One has all assurance, blest. 


Searcheth one, with vague endeavor, 
For a faith she cannot find ; 

Dreameth one of peace and glory, 
Losing all the pain behind. 


‘* It is dark,’’ one murmurs lowly, 
Looking where the sunset dies ; 

And the other—ah, the splendor 
Shining on the darkening eyes! 


One is weepirig, one is smiling, 
One hath night, the other day; 
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One knoweth heaven near her, 
One deems it far away. 


One asks trust, and one asks blessing, 
And the shadows fill the place ; 
One prayeth Christ for mercy, 
The other sees His face. 


Both shall sleep till night is finished, 
Till a morning shall arise ; 

One shall wake to weep its coming, 
One shall wake in paradise. 


One has gained her crown; the other 
Seeks to find a crown in pain, 

And two human souls are parted, 
That shall never meet again, 


Till all loves are resurrected 
By the future’s potent rod,— 
Till all separate lives are blended 
Into one great whole with God. 
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KIZZY’S CREAM CAKES. 


BY HANNAH PURINGTON. 


AM coming to see thee, Elizabeth, and I 
shall bring thee a gift. Thee may look 
for me tomorrow.” 

That was the note that I received from 
Keziah Knox. Keziah and I had been like 
sisters when we were young, but she had 
moved to Plainfield, and as we were past 
middle-age, and never, I hope, given to gad- 
ding about, we seldom.saw each other, ex- 
cept at Quarterly Meeting time, and for two 
years I had not seen her. 

I was always of a sedate temperament, 
and now, as I said, getting to be an old 
woman, but I will own that I was pleasantly 
disturbed in my mind by Keziah’s note. 

I began to tidy up the house at once. I 
would not have thee think my house is not 
always tidy, but for company one does al- 
ways take a little extra pains. 

I swept and dusted my little parlor with 
my own hands, and took the pink gauze off 
the frame of my mirror, and rubbed the gilt 
eagle on the top until he shone like gold. I 
took the pink gauze shrouds off the pictures 
of George Washington and William Penn, 
which I have hanging over my parlor mantel- 
piece, also; and rubbed the brass andirons 
and fender until I could see my face in them. 
Then I took my best china down from the 
closet, and wiped it all. It was a little dusty, 
not having been taken down since last Quar- 
terly Meeting, when I lent it to Cousin 
Jemima, who had the meeting folks to tea. 
I never trusted the china to Deborah, my 
hired girl, to wash, thee may be sure, for 
Deborah was a flighty thing, though brought 
up in the meeting. But I set her to cook- 
ing, as if for a Quarterly dinner. Keziah 
was always as fond of dainties as was seem- 
ly. I remember when I was a girl I was 
always invited over to her house to a “‘ candy 
pull,’ whenever the old folks went away of 
an evening. All her brothers were at home, 
then,—John, and Peter, and Seth, and Reu- 
ben, and they used to invite all the boys and 
girls, from far and near, and I am afraid we 
were none of us so staid as was seemly then. 

Ah, well! it was a great many years ago. 
All the boys but Seth married out of the 
meeting, went to the city, and are far gone 


in the world’s ways, I am afraid; and Seth 
ran away to sea, and was drowned. He 
thought his father’s ways were too strict, 
and he would not go to meeting. All of 
Samuel Knox’s children gone over to the 
world’s people, except Keziah, and Samuel 
Knox and his wife both sat on the high 
seats. 

Well, when everything was ready, I sat 
down before the fire with my knitting, and 
tried to compose my thoughts, and Priscilla 
sat down beside me, as if she were deter- 
mined to do the same. Priscilla is my cat, 
and, like her mistress, she is long past the 
flighty age, but all that day she had seemed 
unusually disturbed. She washed her face 
four times, in the course of the forenoon, 
and when my ball of yarn rolled off the 
table, she actually got up and tapped it with 
her paw, a thing I hadn’t known her to do 
before for years. 

Now, perhaps thee thinks this is not very 
interesting—how one poor old maiden lady 
and her cat made ready to receive another 
old maiden lady, as poor and lonely as her- 
self. But will thee just wait a minute ? 

Priscilla purred herself to sleep beside me, 
and I clicked my needles, and tried to medi- 
tate profitably, and not listen for the stage 
wheels, or wonder what the gift could be 
that Keziah was going to give me. But 
when I did hear the stage I jumped up so 
quickly that I aroused Priscilla, and she hur- 
ried to the door with me. 

Keziah was just getting out of the stage 
when I opened the door—and not Keziah 
alone. She had a child with her—a mite of 
a girl, about six years old, I thought. 

I never was more surprised in my life. I 
couldn’t think whose the child could be, for 
I knew that none of Keziah’s kindred had a 
child so young. But I only said, calmly:— 

‘** How does thee do, Keziah? I am glad 
to see thee.”’ 

For thee knows it is not our way to show 
disturbance of mind. 

The little child had hair like corn-silk—if 
thee knows how light and soft that is—and 
blue eyes that looked, I thought, as if one 
could see into heaven through them, though 
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I knew that was a vain and sinful fancy. 

‘* How does thee do, my dear? ”’ I said to 
her, and she gave me a grave and dignified 
nod. 

I let Keziah sit down by the fire to warm 
herself, before I took her up to the best bed- 
room to take off her things, and I inquired 
for all the folks we knew, and whether she 
had a comfortable journey, and said nothing 
about the child, or the gift she had promised 
to bring me. It is not our way to ask ques- 
tions, thee knows. 

But by-and-by I chanced to look at the 


little thing, and there she was, tying her 


little fur boa to the end of Priscilla’s tail! 
And Priscilla sat still, the picture of offended 
dignity. - 

‘¢ Oh, thee mustn’t do that! ” I said. 

*‘ No! Dood old tat! tail long ’nough,” she 
said, untying it instantly. 

And then, partly because I feared she and 
Priscilla might have a serious disagreement, 
and partly because I wanted to, I took the 


‘little girl in my lap, and took off her bonnet 


and cloak, and held her little cold fingers up 


_to the fire. 


And then I went on talking again, until 
suddenly Keziah said:— 

‘*The doesn’t seem to be much pleased 
with the gift I have brought thee, Eliza- 
beth.” 

Then it struck me for the first time, that 
the child was my gift. 

I cannot tell thee how I felt, for the first 
moment. It was a little as if I had been 
suddenly presented with the menagerie that 
passed through the village last sammer, and 
yet I felt a little gladness, too. 

Thee knows it is natural for us to love 


those who are helpless and dependent, and 


to think that she was to be mine,—that no 
one would have a better claim to her than 
I,—made my heart warm towards the little 
thing. 

‘*But who is she? And how did thee 
come by her, Keziah ?”’ I said. 

‘‘In a marvelous manner. Does thee re- 
member that a year ago, in the tenth month, 
we had uncommonly cold weather, and a 
long, chilling rain? At least, so it was in 
Plainfield. I was sitting in the twilight, 
meditating and listening to the rain as it 
beat upon the windows, when suddenly I 
heard a sound as of a child, crying and sob- 
bing outside. I thought at first it was the 
wind, but hearing it again, I opened the 
door, and there lay this little girl upon the 
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door-steps. She had on very coarse and 
scanty garments, and was drenched with 
the rain, and shivering with cold. I took 
her in, and warmed her by the fire, and gave 
her something to eat—and she ate as if she 
were starving—and put her to bed. She 
seemed so frightened and bewildered that I 
did not ask her any questions. I thought it 
would be time enough for that in the morn- 
ing. But before morning the child was in a 
violent fever, caused, the doctor said, by 
exposure and fatigue. For a long time I 
thought she would die, but it was the Lord’s 
pleasure to restore her to health. Every 
day I expected that some one would come to 
claim her, and I tried, in every way, to dis- 
cover where she had come from; but all in 
vain. And when she recovered, her mem- 
ory seemed entirely gone. She could not 
tell her name or where she lived; and now 
all the past, until she came to my house, 
seems a blank to her. Well, Elizabeth, I 
did not know what to do. Thee knows I 
have little of this world’s goods, and am 
feeble in body. ‘Send her to the poor- 
house,’ the neighbors said. ‘ Thee is not fit 
to train up a child.’ 

*“‘But my conscience said, ‘It was the 
Lord that sent her to thee. It is thy duty 
to do the best thee can for her.’ And thee 
knows, Elizabeth, the poor-house is no place 
for a child like that.”’ 

The little one sat as still as a mouse, and 
listened as if she understood every word, 
looking first at Keziah and then at me. 

“So I kept her. But my bodily health 
grew feebler every day. I am not fit, now, 


-to train up a child. And then, Elizabeth, 


Peter has come to me, ill in body, and 
broken down in spirit by the loss of his 
worldly goods; and the child annoys him. 
His wife is dead, thee knows, and his chil- 
dren have all married and Jeft him; he has 
no one but me. It is my duty to care for 
him. So I have brought the child to thee. 
Elizabeth, thee will not refuse the gift ?”’ 

‘* No, Keziah; 1 will do the best I can for 
the child,” I said. 

And then, what did the little one do, but 
put her arms round my neck and kiss me, as 
if she understood what I said! 

With that kiss all my misgivings vanished. 
I felt, from that moment, as if my heart 
would break if 1 should lose her. So prone 
are we to set our hearts upon the things of 
this world! 

‘*What does thee call her, Keziah?” 


KIZZY’S CREAM CAKES. 


And, if thee will believe me, a little blush 
came upon Keziah’s cheek. 

‘*No doubt thee will think me vain and 
foolish, but I called her Keziah. I liked to 
have some one named for me. I always 
call her Kizzy.’’ 

Well, it has taken me a long time to tell 
thee how she came to me; but thee knows I 
am not used to story-telling. I will try to be 
quicker in telling the rest. 

Keziah went home the next day. She 
could not leave her brother Peter longer. I 
would have been glad to have her stay, yet I 
did not feel lonely when she had gone, as I 
should have done had it not been for the 
child. She was a me:ry, mischievous little 
thing, yet so winning that one could not 
scold her. I think, now, that perhaps I 
might have spoiled her—perhaps it was bet- 
ter as it happened—— But I will not anti- 
cipate. I will dwell on that one happy week 
as long as I can. 

She won Priscilla from her grave dignity 
into many a frolic; she coaxed me into leav- 
ing my knitting to make her rag-babies of 
all sizes, and she dressed them with the 
pink gauze that I had kept for years to cover 
picture-frames from the flies. If she had 
wanted my silk dress to dress them'with, I 
think I should have given it to her. 

Did thee ever see a ray of sunshine steal 
into the meeting-house, when all was very 
dark and solemn? That was just the effect 
that Kizzy’s presence had in my house. I 
would not have thee think she was an angel. 
I think sometimes I should not have loved 
her so well if she had been. Such is poor 
human nature! But she was a very docile 
and sweet-tempered child, in the main; 
though she had her little spasms of ill-tem- 
per, they came and went like a flash, and 
then she was always sorry. 

One day, just a week from the day Keziah 
came—I can never forget either of those 
days while I live; would thee believe that a 
child could so twine herself around a with- 
ered old heart in that short space of time ?— 
Deborah was baking in the kitchen, and 
Kizzy insisted upon “helping her.’”? But 
Deborah was not in a very amiable frame of 
mind that morning, and declined her offer 
of assistance, and ordered her out of the 
kitchen very sharply. 

Kizzy’s chief delight was cooking, and the 
disappointment and the angry words were 
more than she could bear. 

‘“* You is a ugly, koss sing, and Kizzy hate 
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you!” she declared, stamping her wee foot 
at Deborah. 

Thee may be sure I was shocked at the 
child, and I took her into my lap and talked 
to her. 

My child,” said 1, *‘ doesn’t thee know 
that God hears thee, and that every wicked 
word thee says he will write down in a book, 
and show to thee, some time ?”’ 

** Kizzy can’t yead yitin’, if he do!” she 
said, with a triumphant shake of her head. 

But the next moment she threw her arms 
around my neck, and said, penitently:— 

‘** Kizzy sorry! Kizzy never say so any 
more! Kizzy tell Deborah so.” 

And I couldn’t scold her. Deborah was 
very easily softened, and made ashamed of 
her ill-temper, and she arranged Kizzy ina 
long calico apron of her own, and let her 
make tiny cakes and tarts for herself, and 
didn’t once hint that she was in the way. 

But very soon Kizzy tired of the cooking 
that was only ‘“‘ make believe,’”’ and wanted 
to make “truly keam kakes,’’as Deborah 
was doing. To my surprise, Deborah showed 
her how to make the paste, and roll it, and 
to beat together the eggs and cream, so that 
the cakes were really of Kizzy’s own manu- 
facture; and the little one was half wild with 
delight. 

Ah! if we had known how much those 
cakes were to influence her life and mine! 
With such paltry instruments, thee knows, 
does the Lord often carry out his own 
designs! 

“They look very delicious. I think I 
could not have made better ones myself, 
Kizzy,” I said. 

“TI calkilate there never was nobody that 
could beat me makin’ cream cakes,” said 
Deborah, whose temper is easily stirred, es- 
pecially when her own accomplishments are 
in question. ‘And them are just like mine. 
When I lived at Mis’ Doctor Emery’s, she 
kept me a-makin’ them all the time. She’s 
terribly fond of cream cakes, Mis’ Emery is, 
and she said there never was none so good 
as mine.” . 

‘* Thee may carry her some of these, Deb- 
orah,”’ I said. ‘“‘She hath company, and 
they may be acceptable. 

They are world’s people, the doctor’s: 
family, but very kindly, and a neighborly 
kindness, I think, never comes amiss. 

“* Let Kizzy kake em! Kizzy want to go!’” 
said the child. 

“‘T’m all het up, bein’ over the stove,’’ 
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said Deborah, ‘“‘ and if thee would let the 
child go, as it ain’t fur””—— 

And, as it wasn’t far, and the snow wasn’t 
very deep, I wrapped her in her warm cloak 
and hood, and she went trudging off through 
the snow, as grave and sedate as any elderly 
lady, with a little basket full of cream cakes 
hanging on her arm. 

I watched her until she was out of sight, 
and so did Deborah; and so, indeed, did 
Priscilla, who climbed upon the window- 
seat for the purpose. 

I remembered the story of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, which I had read in my child- 
hood—one of the vain and foolish little tales 
that will linger long in the mind, thee 
knows—who went to carry a pot of butter to 
her grandmother. And I thought if a wolf 
should devour my Little Red Riding Hood, 
what would become of me ? 

But I chid myself for the foolish fancy, 
the next moment, and tried to fix my mind 
upon an edifying book. 

When a half hour passed and she did not 
come, I was a little uneasy; but I saidto my- 
self that Mrs. Emery was fond of children, 
and would like to keep her and talk to her. 
But when an hour and a half were gone, and 
she was not in sight, I started, myself, in 
search of her. 

I walked straight into Mrs. Emery’s sit- 
ting-room, and there sat my little Kizzy on a 
lady’s lap—a lady who was kissing her, and 
crying over her. And beside her sat a gen- 
tleman who looked as if he had been crying, 
too. Of course I understood all, at once, 
even before I heard Kizzy say ‘‘ Mamma.” 
She had found her father and mother. 

And in the general excitement and joy, 
nobody had thought of me. They did not 
seem to realize that I could have been anx- 
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ious! I had only had the child a week, and 
such a sour old maid as I was!—how could I 
care for her? That is what they said, 
doubtless. 

But my heart was so sore that I could 
scarcely listen to their story of how she had 
been stolen from them, they thought by 
gypsys, since there had been an encamp- 
ment of them near the country hotel where 
they boarded, and how they had sought her 
far and wide, and had just begun to mourn 
her as dead. 

Well, I tried not to be selfish. I tried to 
be glad, for their sakes and for Kizzy’s (Eva, 
they called her, but 1 could think of her by 
no other name than the quaint little one by 
which I had known her first), but I don’t 
think I could make anybody understand how 
heavy the heart was that I carried away from 
the house that day. It was a good many 
years ago. I amavery old woman. But I 
live here in my little house, just the same as 
I did fifteen years ago. Just the same, ex- 
cept for Deborah—did I tell thee about her 
eloping with the peddler? I was always 
sure so flighty a thing as she would come to 
no good end! And Priscilla? Poor Priscil- 
la is buried under the cherry-tree. 

Miss Eva Harrington has come to see me, 
many atime, in the summer. This bit of 
white silk is a piece of her wedding-dress 
she has sent me. And I am bidden to the 
wedding. And, old and infirm as I am, I 
shall go, for of all earthly thing she holds the. 
largest share in my heart. But thee must 
not think she is the same to me as the child 
was! She has grown far out of my ways. 


Still I miss and mourn for the little Kizzy 
that went trudging off through the snow 
with her basket, that winter day, and never 
came back to me. 


QUATRAIN. 
(FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO. ] 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


pow shall we love? Ah, no, no! 
Let us not love. Better so! 


Though sweet are Love’s smiles and his laughter, 


Yet bitter his tears will fall after! 
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REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


JUNCTU ALLY at the hour, every mem- 

ber of the Club was present, for they 

had all grown so interested in the meetings, 

that not one would have omitted an evening 

for any other amusement. Mr. Johnson 

took his place at the head, and asked his 
usual question :— 

** Who is to entertain us this evening ?”’ 

“*T have a story,” said Lizzie Hathaway, 
“which I will contribute. A few years 
ago, while going to school in Exeter, I heard 
this related of a man who then lived there, 
and was well known for his benevolence 
and philanthropy. It is a good story for 
boys, as it will warn them of the sad conse- 
quences of the first step in the wrong path, 
and the difficulty in retracing it.” 

‘‘We shall be very glad to hear it,’’ said 
Mr. Johnson, and all the rest; and they lis- 
tened attentively, while Lizzie proceeded as 
follows :— 

Richard Spear was a boy about fifteen 
years of age, and he lived with his mother, 
in the pleasant village of Exeter. Richard’s 
father had been dead for several years, and 
since that sad event Mrs. Spear had found it 
a hard struggle to live comfortably, and keep 
out of debt. She loved Richard with all the 
devotion of a mother’s heart, and looked 
forward to the time when he should be her 
mainstay. 

She felt rather anxious on his account, for 
he did not always behave as well as he 
ought. Not that he was bad; but he was 
weak, and could not utter the little syllable 
no in a loud and determined voice. A great 
many boys are affected with this weakness in 
the voice, when they want to utter this little 
monosyllable; and it is a troublesome fail- 
ing, for by it they get into many bad scrapes. 

Richard loved his mother, or thought that 
he did, and would promise to be a good boy; 
but it would not be long before he would 
yield to some temptation, and dash all her 
hopes to the ground. 

Among a few other things which Mrs. 
Spear had saved from the wreck of her hus- 
band’s estate was a valuable Jersey cow. 
This animal had been in the possession of 
the family for a number of years, and sup- 


plied them with milk and butter of the most 
delicious quality. Mrs. Spear hoped to be 
able to retain this faithful friend, but after 
all the debts were supposed to be paid, a 
creditor appeared with a demand, and it was 
necessary to sell old Jenny in order to pay 
him. There was a farmer some miles dis- 
tant, who wanted her, and agreed to pay a 
good price, if she were delivered at his farm. 
So Richard was to drive her over, and get 
the money. 

It was a long walk, for cows cannot be 
driven very fast, so Richard got up early in 
the morning, and after eating a good break- 
fast, he went to the barn and untied Jenny, 
and led her out to the little gate at the side 
of the house, that his mother might take a 
last look at her. Mrs. Spear felt very sad at 
parting with Jenny, for she was a gift from 
her husband on an anniversary of their wed- 
ding-day, and she had become much attached 
to the creature. The tears fell freely as she 
stroked Jenny’s neck, and the cow returned 
her caresses by laying its nose gently upon 
Mrs. Spear’s arm. Richard felt badly, too; 
but his nature was not so sensitive as his 
mother’s, and while he was waiting, he 
amused himself by snapping off the yellow 
buttercups with the little whip he held in 
his hand. 

At last it was time to start, and off they 
went down the grassy street. Mrs. Spear 
watched them till they were out of sight, and 
then, with a heavy heart, returned to her 
duties within doors. Poor woman! She 
little thought of the time that would elapse, 
and the events which would transpire before 
she would see Richard again. She little 
dreamed of the weary hours and days she 
was to pass in watching for her only boy. 

For the first two miles of the journey, 
Richard Spear saw nothing unusual to at- 
tract his attention. The route was well 
known to him, and he whistled merrily as he 
walked along behind old Jenny, who wculd 
stop as often as she could to crop a mouth- 
ful of delicious grass or clover from the 
roadside. Occasionally, as he passed some 
farmyard, a noisy dog would rush out and 
bark savagely, but take care to keep well out 
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of reach of Richard’s whip-lash. Another 
mile was passed, when Richard’s hungry 
eyes espied a tree overhanging the road, on 
which were shining some tempting pippins. 

must have one of those!’ exclaimed 
‘the. And picking up a round piece of 
branch, he threw it at that part of the tree 
which seemed to be thickest with the fruit. 
His aim was good, for it dislodged two of the 
handsomest pippins, and they came down 
with a rustle through the leaves. One of 
them struck on the top of the stone wall, 
and bounded over into a corn-field; the other 
fell plump on the nose of a sailor, who was 
fast asleep under the tree. 

‘* Avast there! What are you throwing 
down on deck?” ejaculated the astonished 
‘tar, jumping up and rubbing his nose, much 
to the amazement of Richard, who had not 
‘perceived him before. 

‘‘I did not see you when I knocked the 
apples down, or I should have taken care. 
Are you much hurt ?”’ said Richard. 

“Oh,no. I’ve had worse thumps than 
that aboard ship, and given them, too,’’ re- 
plied the sailor, looking at Richard from top 
to toe, with a curious glance. 

“All right, then,” said Richard. ‘If you 
don’t care, I don’t.” 

‘‘Where do you hail from? that village 
there, about three miles astern ?’) was the 
sailor’s next question. 

“Yes; and I am going to drive this cow 
to Farmer Dodd’s, about two miles further 
-on,’’ replied the boy. 

‘* Hold on, then, and we’ll sail together, 
for I am bound in that direction,”’ said the 
sailor, going to his resting-place, and taking 
up a small bundle, tied up in a blue checked 
handkerchief. 

Richard secured the two pippins which he 
thad knocked from the tree, and gave one of 
them to his new companion. They then 
walked along together, Richard quite pleased 
at making the acquaintance of a real live 
sailor, and considering himself quite lucky. 

The sailor, who gave his name as Ned 
Rankin, soon pumped Richard of all he 
knew; ascertaining that the cow was to be 
sold for one hundred and ten dollars, and the 
‘money was to be taken right back to his 
mother. It was very imprudent for Richard 
to tell this to a stranger, but Ned Rankin 
had a persuasive way about him, which was 
quite irresistible to boys, and he used it with 
good success on his young companion. 
Richard had read a great deal about the 
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sea, and foreign countries, and although he 
had never seen a ship in his life, he could 
tell more about them than many boys who 
are born and bred in a seaport. Rankin 
quickly perceived this, and asked Richard 
why he had not been to sea. 

‘*Oh, I amtoo young. Perhaps when I’m 
older, I shall try to get a chance,”’ was the 
reply. 

‘* You are old enough now. The sooner 
you begin a sailor’s life, the quicker you'll 
be captain. If I were you, I’d begin to- 
day,’’ said Ned Rankin. 

‘Begin today!’’ repeated Richard, in 
amazement. 

“Yes; now—right off. Iam going, and 
you can go with me. It’s the sure road to 
fortune, and a smart fellow like you would 
soon get into a high berth.” 

‘¢ But what shall I do with the cow ?” said 
Richard. 

‘Oh, sell her to Farmer Dodd, and take 
the money to buy you a fitout. You can 
send it back to your mother out of the first 
wages you receive.” 

Richard shrank from the thoughts of such 
a thing, but Ned Rankin was a sly fellow, 
and by artful speech he succeeded in so 
infatuating his companion with the life of a 
sailor, that Richard began ,to think of actu- 
ally going off to sea, and taking with him 
the price of his mother’s cow. While this 
wicked thought was occupying his brain, 
they reached the well-tilled farm of Paul 
Dodd. Richard drove Jenny into the barn- 
yard, and then went to look for Mr. Dodd. 
He found him repairing a chicken-coop at 
one end of the barn. Mr. Dodd was much 
pleased when he heard that he could have 
the Widow Spear’s cow, and laying down 
his hammer and nails, he went toward the 
house, asking Richard to accompany him. 
They went to a large room in the house, 
where an old-fashioned secretary occupied 
one corner. It had a queer-looking top, 
like the slanting roof of a house, and the 
drawers were ornamented with heavy brass 
handles. Mr. Dodd opened the slanting 
top, and disclosed some little apartments 
called pigeon-holes. From one of these he 
took a huge leathern pocket-book, with a 
long strap winding around it. Taking from 
it a roll of bank-bills, he counted out one 
hundred and ten dollars, and handed them 
to Richard; then, writing a receipt, he 
asked him to sign it, which, having done, 
Richard took his leave, and turned his steps 
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to the read again. He half wished that the 
sailor had kept on, and left him behind; but 
Ned was soon seen, sitting on a large log 
near the fence. 

Now came Richard’s critical moment, 
when a single word would ¢ast a deep shad- 
ow over all his future. Rankin used all his 
eloquence to persuade Richard Spear to ac- 
company him to Boston, and become a 
sailor. Richard hesitated. He thought of 
his poor mother, who loved him so well, 
waiting anxiously for his return; he thought 
of the loss she would suffer by his carrying 
off the money, and he shook his head, and 
said he guessed he had better go home. 
Then Rankin would picture to him the ex- 
citement and fascination of a life on the 
ocean, the fun of seeing foreign lands, the 
opportunities of advancing to be master of a 
vessel, and finally the chances of growing 
wealthy. He told Richard that in a few 
years he might be able to return and bring 
riches enough to allow his mother to end her 
days in affluence and ease. The silly boy 
consented, turned his back upon his home, 
forgot his mother, and entrusted himself to 
the guidance of a stranger. 

' It was nearly forty miles to Boston, and 
Rankin proposed that they should walk to 


the next town, and there take the railway 
cars for the city. Richard acceded to this, 
and they made their way as fast as possible. 
It was late in the afternoon when they 
reached the town, and the last train for that 


day had left. The only way was to stay at 
a tavern all night, and start early in the 
morning. They found a small tavern, 
where they ate some supper, and then took 
a walk about the place. When bed-time 
drew near, Rankin told Richard that it was 
dangerous to have so much money in their 
room, for thieves might get in and steal it, 
or the house might take fire and burn it. 
He said there was a safe down-stairs in the 
office, and the landlord would take charge of 
it over night. 

‘* Let me take it,” continued he, “‘ and I 
will ask the clerk to put it in a safe place.” 

Richard handed him the money, and Ned 
carried it down. In a few minutes he re- 
turned, saying that it was all right. 

Richard did not sleep very well that night. 
The voice of conscience kept him awake 
until the small hours of the morning, and 
then he sank into adeep sleep. When he 
next opened his eyes, the broad sunlight on 
the wall and bed told him that the day was 
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fairly begun. Looking around, he found 
that he wasalone. Hastily rising, he dressed 
himself, and went down-stairs. A clock in 
the office pointed to the hour of eight. 
Richard remembered that the Boston train 
left at half-past seven, and he anxiously in- 
quired for his companion. 

‘*Oh,” said the tavern-keeper, “‘ he went 
off in that train to Boston.” 

‘“*Gone to Boston?” repeated Richard. 
*¢ Did he take that money with him ?”’ 

‘“*T don’t know what money you mean. 
He seemed to have plenty when he paid his 
reckoning,” replied the-man. 

‘*T mean the money that he left with you 
for safe keeping,”’ said Richard. 

‘* He didn’t leave any money with me, my 
boy,” said the landlord, louking curiously at 
Richard. 

The truth then flashed upon the mind of 
the misguided boy. His perfidious friend, 
Ned Rankin, had stolen his money, and run 
away. It was a heavy blow to Richard, and 
the tears filledhis eyes. He told the tavern- 
keeper of the villany of Rankin, and asked 
his advice. The man advised him to take 
the next train, and follow him to Boston. 
Richard was penniless, but the landlord had 
a kind heart, and he told the boy if he would 
work for him till the train went, which was 
about three hours, he would pay his fare to 
the city. 

At last Richard was fairly in the cars. He 
wished that they were bearing him home- 
ward. But he had taken the first wrong 
step, and now he determined never to return 
to his mother until he had accumulated 
enough riches to make her independent. 
He would then ask her forgiveness for this 
sin, and make her declining days happy. 
With these thoughts, he arrived in Boston, 
and immediately sought the wharves, for the 
double purpose of finding the thief, Ned 
Rankin, and to get a chance to go to sea. 
At Long Wharf he found a ship loading for 
Australia. The last lot was going on board, 
and she would probably sail early in the 
morning. Richard applied to the captain, 
and, to his great delight, was accepted. 

The next morning they sailed, and as the 
vessel floated slowly past India Wharf, 
Richard noticed a sailor standing on board a 
bark which lay there. He recognized it to 
be his old comrade, Ned Rankin. Their 
eyes met, and Rankin turned quickly away, 
evidently ashamed of himself, and wishing 
to avoid the gaze of him he had wronged. 
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The swiftly-running waters soon carried 
Richard out of sight, and he never saw Ran- 
kin again. 

Fifteen years passed away, and Richard 
Spear was a rich man. He had gathered 
gold in the mines of Australia, and then 
added to it by trading at Melbourne, until he 
was worth many thousands of dollars. Then 
he decided to go back to his native land, to 
that mother he had so cruelly deserted, and 
make reparation for his ingratitude. He 
accordingly sold out his stock of goods, set- 
tled up his business, bade his friends good- 
by, and took passage for home. 

It was a pleasant day in early spring when 
the cars stopped at the Exeter station. 
Richard, now Mr. Spear, left his baggage, 
and started on foot for the old house. 
Everything on the way looked familiar but 
the faces, and these seemed strange. It 
seemed queer, also, to knock on the door he 
had always been accustomed to enterso often 
and so freely. A strange woman opened it, 
and when he asked for Mrs. Spear, she re- 
plied that no such person lived there. 

‘¢ Where does she live ?”” asked Richard. 

“‘T don’t know anybody by that name in 
town,” said the woman. 
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‘What name is it, Eliza Jane?” asked a 
squeaky voice from an inner room. 

“Spear; do you know anybody of that 
name, mother?” replied the woman. 

‘*Spear? ‘Why, yes; there is the Widow 
Spear, down to the workhouse, if she ain’t 
dead. They said she was dying yesterday,” 
said the same voice. 

Richard did not speak. His face grew 
deadly pale, and, turning away, he ran as 
fast as he could to the old almshouse. He 
was too late. His mother was dead. The 
housekeeper, not knowing who he was, told 
him how she had been there many years; 
that her heart was broken by the behavior 
of an only son, and that her last audible 
words were a prayerforhim. The rich man 
bowed his head, and wept bitterly, and 
thought how vain and trifling was all the 
gold he had saved, compared with that 
mother’s love, which he had so utterly 
thrown away. The forgiveness he had 
hoped to receive, and the gift he intended 
to offer, it was now too late for, aad all that 
there was left for him to do, was, to bury his 
mother with all the honor he could show 
her, and then devote the remainder of his 
life to good deeds. 


HERE is nothing like it to be found—no, 

not if you search the world through. 
I want every possible amusement to keep 
the boys at home evenings. Never mind if 
they do scatter books and pictures, coats, 
hats, and boots! Never mind if they do 
make a noise around, with their whistling 
and hurrahing! We would stand aghast if 
we could have vision of the young men gone 
to utter destruction for the very reason that, 
having cold, disagreeable, dull, stiff fire- 
sides at home, they sought amusement else- 
where. 

Don’t let them wander beyond the reach 
of mother’s influence, yet awhile. The time 
will come, before you think, when you would 
give the world to have your house tumbled 
by the dear hands of those very boys; when 
your heart shall long for their noisy steps in 
the hall, and their ruddy cheek laid up to 
yours; when you would rather hear their 
jolly whistle than the music of all the operas; 
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when you would gladly see dirty carpets—ay, 
live without carpets at all, but to have 
their bright, strong forms beside you once 
more. 

Then play with and pet them. Praise 
Johnny’s drawing, Bessie’s music, and the 
baby’s first attempt at writing his name. 
Encourage Tom to chop off his stick of 
wood, and Dick to persevere in making his 
hen-coop. If one shows a talent for figures, 
tell him he is your famous mathematician; 
and if another loves geography, tell him he 
will be sure to make a great traveler, or a 
foreign minister. Become interested in 
their pets, be they rabbits, pigeons, or dogs. 
Let them help you in home decorations. 
Send them to gather mosses, grasses, and 
bright autumn leaves, to decorate their room 
when the snow is all over the earth,and you 
will keep yourself young and fresh by enter- 
ing into their joys, and keep these joys inno- 
cent by your knowledge of them. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briecs, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


37.—Laudable. 
39.—Lattice. 
41.—Rose-marine. 
43.—Tapestry. 
45.—Neutrally. 
47.—Dietary. 


38.—Pustulated. 
40.—Rationalism. 
42.—Rational. 
44.—Redemption. 
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60.—Sea-fowl, sea-owl.. 61.—About, abut. 
62.—Jocantry. 


80.—A Charade. 
When riding to your goal, 
While resting on your WHOLE, 
You use the last reversed 
To make the creature first. 


81-82.— Diamonds. 

1. A letter. 2. A spoton cards. 3. Pertain- 
ing toafoot. 4. A large web-footed water-fowl. 
5. Blasted (Obs.). 6. Tranquil (Rare). 7. A 
milky juice contained in cavities of certain 
plants. 8. A boy’s nickname. 9. A letter. 

1. A letter. 2. A genus of ruminant quadru- 
peds. 3. A pair (Her.). 4. A blessing. 5. A 
ruler. 6. A genus of herbaceous plants. 7. A 
plant of several genera. 8. Name (Fr.). 9. A 
letter. Wax Enp. 


MAUDE. 


83.—A Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In Howard, not in Dick; 
In Joseph, not in Nick; 


In Robert, not in Bill; 
In Andrew, not in Will; 
In Hiram, not in Ned; 
In Cyrus, not in Fred; 
A vehicle now call to mind, 
A kind of boat please next to find. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


Double Acrostics. 
(Words of five letters.) 

84.—1. A waster in the wick of a candle. 2. 
Very slow (Mus.). 3. Short fibers of woolen 
yarn. 4. A Turkish punishment. 

Primals.—A Siamese dry measure. Finals.— 
A counter used in various games. Connected.— 
The seal, so called in Scotland. 

85.—1. A crook. 2. Nitrogen. 3. A scarf. 4. 
A port. Primals.—A Chinese copper coin. 
Finals.—A boundary. Connected.—A fine wool- 
en stuff. MAUDE. 


Decapitations. 

86.—Behead secret, and leave a tent. 

87.—Ugly (P. E.), and leave help. 

88.—One of a pair, and leave a weapon. 

89.—The lading of a ship, and leave a stage. 

90.—A fast (Obs.), and leave a bore. 

91.—A robber, and leave a drone. 

92.—A feminine name, and leave the aroma of 
flowers. 


93.—A mathematical proposition, and leave a 


feminine name. 


94.—A species of iron ore (Obs.), and leave a 
feminine name. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before November 10th, 
we offer a book of poems; and for the next best 
list, a brilliant novelette. 


Solvers. 

Answers tothe July puzzles were re- 
ceived from Maude, Birdie Lane, Bert Rand, Ida 
May, J. D. L., Eulalie, Ann Eliza, Birdie Brown, 
Jack, Black Hawk, I. O. T., Katie Smith, Peg- 
gie, Bridget McQ., Dull Dick, A. Mary Khan and 
Cora A. L. 


Prize-Winners. 

Ida May, Portsmouth, N. H., for the largest 
list of correct answers; Bert Rand, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., for the next best list. 

For the largest and best variety of original 
puzzles, sent to us before December 1st, we will 
give a year’s subscription to this magazine. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 
33.—Miserable. 
34.—R %.—CothurN 
AnopsiaA 
COBRA Ropalic 
ROBBERS AnosmiaA 
DREDGE CounteR 
ARGUE AmnesiaA 
SEEM LionantT 
46.—Dislocate. 
48.—Stallions. 49.—Retransformation. 
50.—V 51.—L 
cipD L 
PATEN LO 
CALAMAR LOR 
VITALIZED LORI 
DEMIREP KIN 
NAZES SE 
REP R 
D 
54.—V-etch. 55.—W-assail. 
56.—Aches, aces. 57.—Bezan, bean. 
S8.—Cadge, cage. 5.—Sea-bear, 
| 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


A THANKSGIVING MENU. 


Roast Turkey. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. 


Currant Jelly. 
Creamed Potatoes. 


Oyster Soup is very popular at Thanksgiving 
dinners. It should be excellent in quality, and 
small in quantity. It is a mistake to begin a 
heavy dinner with anything but the lightest of 
soups. Made as follows, this will be found a 
very pleasant beginning to the good cheer that 
comes after :— 

Cut up the blanched part of a bunch of celery, 
and stew until tender in a quart of water. 
Strain and set aside. Bring two quarts of oys- 
ters to a boil in their juice; at the first sign of 
boiling, remove them with a colander, and skim 
the juice; season with salt and pepper, and stir 
in slowly half a pint of boiling milk, or cream, 
to which has been added an even tablespoonful 
of flour wet up with a little cold milk. Now add 
the water in which the celery was boiled, the 
oysters, and butter the size of an egg. Give one 
boil, and serve. Pass thin wafers with it. Half 
of this quantity will be enough for eight or ten 
persons, but the number of guests on such occa- 
sions usually exceeds that number. 

I will start with the presumption that you 


have never roasted a turkey all by yourself, and if ~ 


you have consulted cook-books in order to learn 
the art, you are fortunate if the result has not 
been increased bewilderment. A French work 
on cooking will tell you that poultry and game 
should never be washed. This may do very well 
for French markets and appetites, but where it 
is sent to market undrawn, the inside is some- 
times sour, and apt to give an unpleasant taste 
to the stuffing. If the fowl has been drawn as 
soon as killed, and the gall has not been broken, 
it will not need washing; but if there is the least 
suspicion of taint, wash it well in cold water, to 


which a teaspoonful of soda and two of salt have. 


been added.” There are an infinite variety of 
recipes for stuffing a turkey. A plain dressing, 
which is the basis of all kinds, is made with 
bread-crumbs, mixed with butter, pepper, salt, 
and thyme, or sweet marjoram. The bread 
should be soaked in cold water, and squeezed dry 
ina towel. The excellence of all stuffing will 
depend upon the skill of the cook in seasoning. 
If you have had any other soup than the forego- 
img; an oyster or celery stuffing is very nice. 
Use as much of the oyster liquor as may be 
necessary to moisten the bread, and about two 


dozen small oysters to a ten-pound turkey. In 
this case, an oyster sauce must be served with it. 
For this, bring to a boil the juice of half a pint 
of oysters, add one half pint of milk, also boiling, 
that has been thickened with two teaspoonfuls of 
flour wet with a little cold water, and the oys- 
ters; season, give one boil, and serve. For a 
celery stuffing, the celery must be stewed and 
mixed with the bread-crumbs, which should have 
been moistened with hot milk. A sauce is made 
by heating half a pint of milk, thickening it as 
above, and adding celery that has been cut in 
half-inch pieces and stewed until tender; butter, 
pepper and salt. You may also add cold minced 
veal, or sausage-meat to your dressing; but what- 
ever you use, taste it to see that it is well sea- 
soned. Having decided upon the style ix which 
your turkey is to be dressed, and having washed 
it preparatory to the process, fill the body and 
craw as full as may be, and sew the aperture 
closely with a piece of cotton twine; draw the 
legs close to the body, and tie or skewer them in 
place, or the bird will come out of the oven in 
anything but a shapely condition. Bend the 
wings under the body, place it in a baking-pan, 
season it all over with salt and pepper, and let it 
stand several hours before it goes into the oven, 
that the seasoning in the dressing may permeate 
and flavor the meat. Pour a little water into the 
pan, and put it into a moderate oven for the first 
hour, so that it may heat through slowly. Baste 
frequently, and increase the heat after the first 
hour. A ten-pound bird should be baked from 
two and a half to three hours. Half an hour be- 
fore it is done, dredge it with flour, and baste 
every ten minutes until the cooking‘:is finished. 
If it is not very fat, skewer thin slices of fat 
larding pork over the breast before baking. 
Serve a brown sauce as well, even if you have 
oyster or celery sauce also, Make this by adding 
a little hot water to the gravy in the pan, from 
which you have skimmed the fat. Thicken it 
with flour wet with cold water, and the stewed 
giblets chopped, and put a dash of lemon-juice 
in the seasoning. Serve with currant jelly or 
cranberry sauce, or spiced plums. 

Sweet potatoes baked present a nicer appear- 
ance on the table if they are first boiled until 
nearly tender, peeled, and browned in the oven, 
basting with melted butter during the process. 
Creamed potatoes are delicious if carefully pre- 
pared, but it takes a little skill and muscle. Mash 
very smoothly a quantity of boiled potatoes, 
using hot milk, in which has been melted a lump 
of butter, to moisten them with; now take a 
four-prong fork and beat patiently, and as this 
must be done over a stove to keep them hot, you 
will realize, before the potatoes assume the- 


Oyster Soup. 
Parsnip Fritters. 
Stuffed Ham. Scalloped Tomatoes. 
Pumpkin Pie. Fruits. 
Cheese. Coffee. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


proper degree of lightness, that there might be 
pleasanter occupations. Heap irregularly upon 
a hot dish, and they will repay your care. 

Parsnip fritters, if made as below, will tempt 
even those who dislike the vegetable. Boil and 
mash smoothly two medium-sized parsnips, add 
one egg, one gill of milk, or better stil], of cream, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, and about 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, or enough to make 
a batter that will drop smoothly from the spoon. 
Drop in small spoonfu)s into boiling fat. 

Stuffed ham is an especial delight to a South- 
erner. Wash the ham, and cut away the rusty 
edges. After soaking for twelve hours, then boil 
it, putting it over the fire in cold water, and 
allowing about a quarter of an hour slow boiling 
to each pound. Take the skin from it while 
boiling hot, and pour over it a gill of good vine- 
gar. Take one cup each of powdered cracker 
and very finely minced cooked veal, the whole 
seasoned highly with pepper, salt, and cayenne. 
Make gashes in the ham about an inch apart, fill 
with this stuffing, and lay it in a baking-pan. 
Pour over it a pint of sherry wine, and baste fre- 
quently until it browns. After it has been 
basted once, grate a nutmeg over it, and sprinkle 
thickly with powdered cracker. 

Scalloped tomatoes are a nice accompaniment. 
Drain the juice from a can of tomatoes, and lay 
them ina dish, sprinkling each layer with bread- 
crumbs, salt, pepper, and generous lumps. of 
butter. Let the top layerbecrumbs. Bake half 
an hour. 

New England is so famous for its pumpkin 
pies, that but for the fact that BaLLou’s is 
taken as well in every State in the Union as in 
New England, I should hesitate to give a recipe 
for so well-known a gastronomical delight. The 
pumpkin may be boiled, drained very dry, and 
pressed through a sieve, or better still, cut it in 
large pieces, leave the skin on and bake, then 
scoop out the soft pulp, and proceed as with the 
stewed pumpkin. Take equal parts of the pump- 
kin and rich milk, using four well-beaten eggs to 
every quart of the combination, one cup of sugar, 
and if you want a rule for the spices, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger, and one each of mace and 


cinnamon. Pour into dishes lined with paste, 


grate nutmeg over the top,and bake. A tea- 
spoonful of salt with the spices, is to my mind an 
improvement. Use light brown sugar for sweet- 
ening. A dark and richer looking pie is made 
by using a tablespoonful of molasses to each pie. 

OysTER OMELET.—A half dozen oysters will 
do for this omelet, although a dozen would be 
better. Drain them, and keep the liquor. Fry 
out the fat from six thin slices of lardimg pork an 
inch wide and two long; lay the oysters in this, 
and shake them for a moment until the beards 
just begin to spread. Meantime, cook in another 


pan, so that it wil] be ready just at this time, an 

omelet of six eggs beaten with two spoonfuls of 
the oyster liquor, one of milk, and a little pepper 

and salt. When the omelet has thickened, and 

is just ready for folding, lift the oysters from the 

fat with a skimmer, lay them on the omelet, turn 

both edges towards the centre, and transfer 
quickly to a hot dish. It should be of a rich 

golden color, and though you be little of an epi- 

cure, you will carry the savory memory of this 

omelet through many a day. 


BAKED CHICKEN.—Line an earthen pudding- 
dish with veal cutlet; put into it, also, two or 
three thin slices of salt pork; then put the fowl 
in after cutting into pieces; sprinkle pepper and 
salt over it, with little lumps of butter. If you 
have any white stock pour that over all, but if 
not, use a little more butter, and then pour hot 
water in, not enough to quite cover the meat, but 
nearly enough; let this simmer in a moderate 
oven, covering the dish. After it is tender, 
brown it nicely, making a rich gravy, and serve 
as a stew, or you may cover the top of the dish 
with puff paste half an hour before it is to be 
served. 


DucuessE Porators.—Usually served with 
fish on the same plate. They are little cakes of 
mashed potatoes. Take four steamed potatoes 
and mash them with an ounce of butter, the yolk 
of an egg, and salt. Spread on a pie-plate, brush 
over with the yolk of an egg mixed with a spoon- 
ful of milk, cut in pieces of any shape, take up 
the pieces with a knife-point, place them on a 
greased baking-pan, and bake a nice color on top. 


CLEANING Brass.—Brass work, so soiled by 
dirt, smoke, and heat as not to be cleansible with 
oxalic acid, may be cleaned by thoroughly wash- 
ing and scrubbing with soda or potash lye. 
Then dip into a mixture of equal parts of nitric 
acid, sulphuric acid and water; or, if it cannot 
conveniently be dipped, make a small swab of 
woolen cloth on the end of a stick, and rub the 
solution over the brass. Leave the acid on for a 
moment, then wash clean and polish. 

PANCAKES.—One pint milk, two eggs, one 
tablespoonful sugar, one cupful flour, one tea- 
spoonful baking powder, one cupful cream, one 
pinch salt. sft the flour, salt and powder to- 
gether, add to it the eggs beaten with sugar, and 
diluted with milk and cream; mix into thin bat- 
ter. Have a small, round frying-pan, melt but- 
ter in it, pour about half a cupful batter in it, 
turn pan round that batter may cover the pan; 
put on hot fire; turn it and brown other side; 
butter each and roll it up. Sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. 
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A Famity PRoBLEM.—In the matter of mar- 
rying and giving in marriage, I have struck an 
authentic as well as modern instance, which has 
rattled me as badly as ‘‘ Punch, brothers, punch 
with care,’’ once got away with the mental equi- 
librium of a confiding public. Call it the marital 
labyrinth, Hymen’s paradox, the “‘ What-am-I- 
any-how ?”’ or anything else you please. 

It has set my head going like a teetotum—you 
are welcome to it, hoping five minutes’ attention 
will find you enjoying the same blessing. 

A father, son, and grandson married three 
sisters. 

That looks simple enough, doesn’t it ? 

It hasn’t dawned on you yet! 

Well, see here: — 


1. Amos, the father, married Abigail. 

2. Benjamin, son of Amos, married Betsy. 

3. Charles, son of Benjamin, married Caro- 
line. 

What then ? 

Amos is brother to his son. 

Amos is brother to his grandson. 

Amos is grandfather to his daughter. 

Amos is grandfather to his sister. 

Amos is father to his wife. 

Amos is father to his grandson. 

Amos is his own grandfather, his own son, and 
brother-in-law to himself. 

Benjamin is brother to his father. 

Benjamin is brother to his son. 

Benjamin is brother to his mother. 

Benjamin is brother to his daughter. 

Benjamin is the son of his sister. _ 

Benjamin is the husband of his sister. 


Charles is brother to his father. 
Charles is brother to his grandfather. 
Charles is brother to his mother. 
Charles is brother to his grandmother. 
Charles is grand nephew to his mother. 
Charles is grand nephew to his wife. 
Charles is the grandchild of his aunt. 
Charles is married to another aunt. 
Charles is the son of his aunt. 

Charles is the husband of his sister. 

There are several other things which it would 
strain my intellect to think of. 

Figure it out yourself, if you please. Go at it 
thoroughly, comprehensively, and exhaustively. 
Don’t give it up. But remember, there still re- 
mains the relationship of the women to wrestle 
with. 

When you get that all settled to your satisfac- 
tion, I will simply add that each of these couples 
are blessed with several children. Now tackle 
that, and see where you will fetch up. And yet 
none of these people are idiots; not one is in a 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


lunatic asylum. Perhaps the secret of their im- 
munity is that they don’t bother their heads 
about their double and twisted relationship at 
all. 


STarnine OAK or AsH.—An excellent recipe 
for staining oak or ash brown, may be made by 
mixing linseed-oil and benzine in equal parts, 
and adding burnt umber or vandyke brown. 
Maple may be stained a green-gray color by using 
copperas in water. Oak will also be changed to 
a dark green-blue color by the same means. 
Ammonia applied to oak produces the bronze- 
olive tint now used so much by architects. 
Staining by the fumes of ammonia results in all 
shades, from light olive to deep brown of extreme 
age. This method is considered the best for 
imparting to oak or mahogany the appearance of 
age. 


SNAKE CHARMING.—A traveler in India 
writes as follows :— 

**One morning, while sitting on the veranda, I 
heard'a sound which much resembled that made 
by bagpipes; and presently, as it came nearer, I 
discerned a strange-looking figure coming toward 
me, playing on a curious double pipe. His hair 
was long, and matted in elf-locks like strips of 
thick felt, and he carried over his shoulder a long, 
springy bamboo, from either end of which de- 
pended a reddish-yellow bag. 

Salaam, sahib,’ he said. 

***Who are you, and what do you want?’ I 
asked. 

‘**Hazoor! your servant is a charmer of ser- 
pents, and desires to exhibit his skill for your 
amusement.’ 

“This seemed to me a favorable opportunity 
for testing the pretensions of these persons, and 
I proposed certain conditions under which he 
should work, promising him a liberal reward if 
he were successful in capturing a poisonous 
snake within a certain distance of my bungalow. 

“After some demur he assented to my propos- 
al, stipulating only that if he failed he should 
receive half the promised sum of money. 

“Accordingly, I assured myself absolutely that 
he had no snake concealed about his person. 

“Taking his pipe, and followed by me, he be- 
gan his peregrinations, playing his doleful music 
all the while. First he searched the house, then 
the small piece of garden in front thereof, after 
which he turned towards the cook-house and my 
servants’ huts, which lay a short distance in the 
rear. Midway between these huts and my bun- 
galow, was a small, weedy patch of rose-garden; 
and towards this patch he first directed his 
steps. 
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‘Fixing his eyes on a spot among the rose- 
bushes, he commenced playing on his pipe. 
Slowly—very slowly—he drew nearer and nearer, 
his pipe keeping up a soft, monotonous, droning 
sound, when—whish! with a plunge and a dart, 
he thrust his arm into the grass, and drew 
forth a wriggling cobra. I gave him his re- 
ward.”’ 


THe WATER OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE.— 
Four barrels of the water of the Great Salt Lake 
will leave, after evaporating, nearly a barrel of 
salt. The lake was discovered in the year 1820, 
and no outlet from it has yet been ascertained. 
Four or five large streams empty themselves into 
it, and the fact of its still retaining its saline 
properties, seems to point to the conclusion that 
there exists some secret bed of saline deposit over 
which its waters flow, and that thus they con- 
tinue salt; for, though the lake may be but the 
residue of an immense séa which once covered 
the whole of this region, yet, by its continuing so 
salt with the amount of fresh water poured into 
it daily, the idea of the existence of such deposit 
from which it receives its supply, seems to be 
only too probable. For the past fifteen years, 
—until last year—the lake has been gradually 
rising; but in 1879 it receded some two or three 
feet—a most unusual occurrence, owing to an 
éxceptionally warm ‘summer. There are no fish 
in the lake, but myriads of small flies cover its 
surface. The buoyancy of the water is so great 
that it is not at all an easy matter to drown in it. 
The entire length of the Salt Lake is eighty-five 
miles, and its breadth forty-five miles. Com- 
pared with the Dead Sea, the Great Salt Lake is 
longer by forty-three miles, and broader by thirty- 
five. 


PxHospHoRvus For Matcues.—Who first sug- 
gested the use of phosphorous as an inflammable 
agent in matches is not certainly known. Many 
people in England have claimed the credit, from 
an apothecary in the Strand, up to a member of 


the present House of Commons. It is said that 
Derosene, who is known in the history of techni- 
cal cliemistry for his application of the decolor- 
izing properties of animal charcoal to sugar 
refining, made a friction match with a phospho- 
ous tip so far back as 1816. In Germany, the in- 
vention of the posphorous match is attributed to 
Kammerer, but the name which is most promi- 
nent in connection with the early stages of the 
manufactures is that of Preshel, of Vienna, who, 
in 1833, had a large factory in operation for the 
making of lucifers; indeed, it was mainly through 
his exertions and those of Moldenhauer, of 
Darmstadt, that Austria and South Germany 
became for many years the chief sources of the 
supply of matches. Today Sweden is rapidly 
coming to the front among the match-making 
countries of the world. Altogether in Scandin- 
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avia there are ‘some fourscore factories, the 
famous one at Jonkoping, with its 6,000 work- 
people, being probably the largest in the world. 
In 1880, Sweden expor ted some 50,000,000,000 
matches to all parts of the world. In Germany 
and Austria the number of manufactories is 
much larger. Altogether there are upward of 
450 factories in the two countries, but the total 
output of each country is probably less than that 
of Sweden, although enormous quantities are 
sent from Central Europe into Russia, Turkey, 
and various other parts of Western Asia. In 
France, the manufacture of matches is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly, farmed for an annual pay- 
ment of 16,000,000f. to the Compagnie Generale 
des Allumettes Chimiques. 


THOUGHT THEMSELVES SHREWD.—Two years 
ago oil was struck at the Marshall farm, in Ve- 
nango County, Penn. The farm contained 350 
acres, and before the oil was found, would have 
been considered a good sale at ten dollars an 
acre. The wells drilled on the farm were big 
“‘gushers,’’ and opened up a new oil territory. 
A month after the first well was struck, the 
farm was sold for $350,000. The Bartley farm 
adjoining, also proved to be an oil farm, and was 
sold for $75,000. The school district of the 
township owned an acre of ground, which, with 
the red schoolhouse was worth $500. The 
schoolhouse property was surrounded by the big 
wells, and all indications were that the acre was 
the centre of a rich oil pool. 

A prominent oil operator offered the School 
Directors $50,000 for the acre. The offer was 
refused. They held out for $100,000. The 
would-be purchaser raised his offer to $76,000. 
This was the highest price ever offered for an 
acre of land anywhere in the county. If it had 
been accepted, this rural district would have 
been the richest country school district in the 
Union. It was refused. Wells were put down 
all around the acre. Inf the course of time the 
School Directors concluded to tap the rich veins 
of oil that were supposed to lie under the red 
schoolhouse and its lot. At an expense of sev- 
eral thousand dollars they have put down wells, 
and the tract is found to be as dry as a bone. 
The schoolhouse property is now rated at its old 
value of $500, and the officials are very sick. 


The weather which we have had so far this 
season has been not only very hard upon the 
health of many people, but ruinous to the shoes of. 
more. To the latter we would recommend the 
use of Button’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, 
which softens and preserves the leather, and 
makes old shoes look new. It is economical, and 
has been recommended by shoe dealers, to such 
an extent that there are many imitations on the 
market. But donot be misled. Ask for the 
best and get it. 
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THE TURKEY’S LAMENT. 
Once—a happy turkey—roaming 
Through the fields and meadows gay, 
‘Where the grasshoppers were drumming 
In the tall grass all the day ; 

‘When the twilight, soft and mellow, 
Brought our wanderings to a close, 
‘With my head in downy pillow, ’ 

Sought I then a night’s repose. 
But those long, bright days are over, 

With the butterfly and bee ; 
Never more in fragrant clover 

Shall I wander, glad and free. 
When the days grew cold and frosty 

We were shut up in a pen; 
‘We were fed on viands costly, 

But saw not the fields again. 


Yet our troubles were not ended, 
Though our treatinent did perplex; 
And the mxtter wasn’t mended 
When they coolly wrung our necks. 
They have taken every feather! 
We are hanging up in rows! 

And, while men im warm coats shiver, 
We are stripped of all our clothes! 
We are lreezing! Come and buy us; 
We are tender, sweet und young; 

You may boil us, roast us, fry us, 
So we only can be warm. 
Just for pity, don’t deny us, 
For your service we are meat; 
Don’t forge! the number, try us, 
Over in North Market Street. 
—L. P. H., in Boston Transcript. 


Here is a good story, and one that is well told. 
We don’t know where it originated :— 

In the little town of Dover, ‘which is situated 
on the Cumberland River, in Middle Tennessee, 
there lived some years ago an eccentric and in- 
temperate old bachelor by the name of Kingston. 
On one occasion, when prostrated on his bed by 
excess, and suffering acutely from those stings 
and horrors peculiar to his situation, he sent for 
one of his old boon companions to come and visit 
him, Shyrack, for that was the other’s name, 
came duly to Kingston’s room :— 

“*What’s the matter, Kingston ?”’ 

“‘Shyrack, shut the door.”’ 

“Yes, my dear fellow.” 

Lock 

4“ Eh ? ” 

Lock the door.” 

“* Certainly, my dear boy.” 
Shyrack, I’m going to kill myself.” 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“My dear fellow, let me entreat you not te do 
” 
I will.”’ 

“No, no—oblige me, and don’t.”’ 

** Must do it.” 

** Don’t; it’ll be the death of you!”’ 

Shyrack was quite cool and jocose, little dream- 
ing that so terrible an event was actually going 
to take place. Kingston had, as the last eccen- 
tric act of his life, taken a chisel and a mallet to 
bed with him, and now, with deliberate resolve, 
he seized the extraordinary tools of death, and in 
an instant drove the blade of the chisel into his 
breast. The hair rose on Shyrack’s head, and a 
‘Shade of fright spread like a sheet of snow over 
his face. 

** Kingston! Kingston! my dear fellow—you 
cursed rascal, Kingston, do you want to have me 
hung? Hold on! don’t you die till I call some- 
body!” 

Shyrack ran to the door, and called like a mad- 
man to some people across the street. 

‘*Halloo! here! say—you mister! all you peo- 
ple, hurry over here, or there’l] be a murder!”’ 

The people crowded into the house. 

“Don’t die, Kingston! Don’t chisel me that 
way. Don’t die till you tell them who did it.” 

“*T did it myself,’’ he faintly articulated. 

“ There, that’ll do; now, my dear fellow, you 
may die,’’ replied Shyrack, taking a long breath, 
and wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

And Kingston did die in that extraordinary 
manner, leaving his fate to be recorded as a sui- 
cide that wes almost a murder. 


A Scotch lad was on one occasion accused of 
stealing some articles from a doctor’s shop. The 
judge was much struck with his respectable ap- 
pearance, and asked him why he was guilty of 
such a contemptible act. 

** Weel, ye see,”’ replied the prisoner, “‘I had 
a bit pain in my side, and my mither tauld me 
tae gang tae the doctor’s and tak’ something.” 

“*Oh, yes!’ said the judge. ‘‘ But surely she 
didn’t tell you to go and take an eight-day 
clock ?”’ 

The prisoner was evidently nonplussed, but it 
was only fora moment. Turning to the judge, a 
bright smile of humor stealing over his coun- 
tenance, he rejoined quietly :— 

‘** There’s an auld proverb that says, ‘Time an’ 
the doctor cure a’ diseases,’ and sae I thocht’’——— 
but the remainder of the reply was lost in the 
laughter of the court. 


; 4 
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A lady writer in one of our exchanges furnish- 
- es some reasons why Eve did not keep a girl. 
She says 

“There has been a great deal said about the 
faults of women, and why they need so much 
waiting on. Some one, a man, of course, has the 
presumption to ask, “‘ Why, when Eve was man- 
ufactured out of a spare rib, a servant was not 
manufactured to waiton her?’ She didn’t need 
any. A bright writer has said: ‘Adam never 
came whining to Eve with a ragged stocking to 
be darned, buttons to be sewed on, gloves to be 
mended right away—quick now.’ He never read 
the newspapers until the sun went down behind 
the palm trees, and he stretching himself yawning 
out, ‘Is supper ready, dear?’ He made the fire 
and hung the kettle over it himself, we’ll ven- 
ture, pulled the radishes, peeled the potatoes, 
and did everything else he ought to do. He 
milked the cows and fed the chickens and looked 
after the pigs himself, and never brought home 
half a dozen friends to dinner when Eve hadn’t 
any fresh pomegranates. He never stayed out 
till one o’clock at night, and then scolded be- 
cause Eve was sitting up and crying inside the 
gates. He never loafed around corner groceries 
while Eve was rocking little Cain’s cradle at 
home. He never called Eve up from the cellar 
to put away his slippers; not he. When he took 
them off he put them under the fig-tree beside 
his Sunday boots. In short, he did not think 
she was especially created for the purpose of 
waiting upon him, and he was not under the im- 
pression that it disgraced a man to lighten his 
wife’s cares a little. That is the reason Eve did 
not need a hired girl, and with it is the reason 
that her descendants did.’’ 


“That thou hast to do, do it with all thy 
might,” said a clergyman to his son one morning. 

** So I did this morning,”’ replied Bill, with an 
enthusiastic gleam in his eye. 

“Ah! what was it, my darling?” and the 
father’s hands ran through his offspring’s curls. 

“Why, I wolloped Jack Edwards till he yelled 
like blazes; you should have heard him holler, 
dad.’’ 

“Dad” looked unhappy, while he explained 
that the precept did not imply a case Hke that, 
and concluded mildly with 

** You should not have done that, my child.” 

‘Then he’d a wolloped me,’’ retorted Bill. 

“Better,” expostulated his sire, ‘to have fled 
from the wrath to come.”’ 

“Yes,” urged Bill, by way of a final clincher, 
“but Jack can run twice as fast as I can.” 

The good man sighed, went to his study, took 
up a pen, and endeavored to compose himself and 
a sermon reconciling practice and precept. 


A commissioner, empowered to examine new- 
ly-appointed clerks, once had to deal with a 
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sample of Kentuckian manufacture of about six 
feet four inches in stature in his shoes; and the 
following dialogue passed between them :— 

Com.—*‘ Do you know who was the ablest offi. 
cer in the Pheenician fleet ?”’ 

Kent.—‘“‘ Can’t say I do.” 

Com.—“ Can you tell the exact interest on 
three hundred dollars at elghteen and a half per 
cent., for three-quarters of a day ?”’ 

Kent.—“‘ No; I can’t.” 

Com.—“‘ Can you tell the precise distance be- 
tween the sun and the moon, when one is rising 
and the other setting ?”’ 

Kent.—“ No, I can’t; but there’s one thing I 
ken tell yer, which is thet I’ve licked five fellers 
sence I’ve been here, and I’m goin’ to lick you, 
if you ask me any more of your questions.”’ 


Grocer (to clerk).—‘‘ Say, wink became of 
that barrel of soft soap ?”’ 


Don’t know.”’ 


“That’s mighty strange, for it was setting 
here.” 


you mean that pale-looking stuff ?'’ 

**Yes.”’ 

sold it for lard.” 

“Did, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir.’’ 

“Did anybody kick 

‘‘Not exactly about the soap, but one man 
came along and said that the last flour he got 
here made him slobber like a horse in a white 
clover pasture, but—here comes some one.’’ 

Old-timer enters. “‘Say, got any more o’ that 
lard ?”’ 

sir, just out.’’ 

*““Wush you had some more. Makes the best 
bread I’ve eaten sence I was a boy. W’y it jolts 
like bein’ punched with a rail. That’s the sort 
o’ viddults I like—somethin’ I can feel. Wife 
don’t like it, but then she ain’t been uster good 
livin’.”’ 

‘* We’ll order you some more.”’ 

‘“Wush you would. You may talk erbout your 
cotton-seed oil, an’ all that, but old-fashion’ lard 
is the best stuff for cookin’ purposes, after all. 
It’s nachul, an’ nobody has ever improved on 
natur yit. Wall, good-mornin’. Don’t furget to 
order the lard. Say, J wouldn’t care if it was a 
leetle stronger.” 


The following story is told of a Yankee captain 
and his mate. Whenever there was a plum pud- 
ding made, by the captain’s orders all the plums 
were put into one end of it, and that placed next 
the captain, who, after helping himself, passed it 
to the mate, who never found any plums in any 
part of it. After this game had been played for © 
some time the mate prevailed on the steward to 
place the plum end next to himself. The captain 
no sooner perceived the change, than, picking up 


the china, he said :— 

“This cost me two shillings in Liverpool;” 
and put it down as if without design, with the 
plum end next to himself. 

‘*Ts it possible ?”’ said the mate, taking up the 
dish. ‘‘I shouldn’t suppose it was worth more 
than a shilling;’’ and as if in perfect innocence, 
he put it down the contrary way. 

The captain looked at the mate; the mate 
looked at the captain, and both laughed. 

_ “Pil tell you what, young ’n,’’ said the cap- 
tain, *‘ you’ve found me out; so we’ll just cut the 
pudding lengthwise this time, and have the 
plums fairly distributed hereafter.” 


Said the conductor: ‘‘ When a lady takes her 
seat in the car she rests her satchel on her knees, 
opens it and takes from it a handkerchief and 
closes the satchel. Suddenly she reopens it, 
takes from it her purse, again closes the satchel, 
opens the purse, takes from it a dime, then 
doses‘ it and returns it to the satchel, which she 


again closes. As soon as she receives a nickel in | 


change she reopens the satchel, takes out the 
purse, closes the satchel, opens the purse, drops 
in the coin, and after snapping her purse once 
more opens the satchel and drops the purse into 
it, after which she sits back with a self-satisfied 
air, and rides to her destination—to the city 
a-shopping.”’ 


Old Parson L., of a town in Maine, had a 


crow that was so very strongly attached to his. 


reverence that he would follow him about, even 
into his pulpit, unless restrained. In conse- 
quence of this devoted attachment of the crow, 
it became necessary to keep him caged on the 
Sabbath. One Thanksgiving day, however, this 
precaution was neglected, and the crow was at 
large. Parson L. reached the church without 
being perceived by his black-coated associate, and 
preached a sermon as full of heads and sub-heads 
as his Thanksgiving pudding at home was of 
plums, and then proposed closing the services 
with a new anthem composed by a member of 
his choir. The congregation rose, and the pitch- 
pipe of the leader gave the key-note, when, as if 
just_arrived from the ‘‘ black .Plutonian shore,”’ 
the crow appeared perched on the highest pew 
back in the gallery of the old church, and 
screamed out ‘‘ caw-caw-caw’’ in most unmelo- 
dious tones, and then stopped. The parson was 
mortified, and after a short pause, in which the 
younger members of the congregation were grin- 
ning visibly, and the elders were biting their lips, 
the good man again announced the new anthem. 
He had no sooner finished than ‘‘ caw-caw-caw”’ 
louder and harsher than before, resounded 
through-the house. The bird was answering his 
master’s voice, and giving a new anthem on his 
own hook. The house upon this was no longer 
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the dish and turning it around, as if to examine. 


to be restrained. A perfect roar of laughter 
broke the solemnity of the scene and the occa- 
sion, and in the midst of the paroxysms, height- 
ened by an occasional ‘‘caw-caw-caw”’ of the 
crow, the anthem was forgotten and the audience 
broke up. Nothing could exceed the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene, as we were informed by one 
who was there. 


There is a general exchange of passes among 
railroad men, and the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad have passes 
all over the country. President Roberts is a very 
strict man. One very stormy day in winter he 
got on the New York division and took a seat in 
the middle car. The conductor knew him, as 
we all do, and when he passed him the President 
simply nodded. It was a catch, and Roberts was 
only trying to see if his man would break the 
rules and not make him show his pass. The 
conductor fell into the trap. When he passed 
through the train again Roberts arose from his 
seat, and, tapping him on the shoulder, said :— 

**See here, you have not seen my pass.”’ 

sir,’”’ faltered the conductor, ‘‘ but—but 
I know who you are.”’ ; 

‘That makes no difference,’”’ retorted Roberts 
with a frown. ‘‘ The rules are made to be obeyed 
and not to be broken. The rules laid down for 
your guidance say that any passenger who has 
neither a ticket nor a pass must pay his fare or 
else you must eject him from the train.”’ 

“T know it,’’ replied the conductor; “‘but’’—— 

**No ‘ buts.” Now you may go.” 

**T haven’t seen your pass yet, though,” de- 
murely remarked the ticket puncher, wishing to 
demonstrate the thoroughness of the lesson. __ 

*That’s right,” replied Roberts approvingly, 
“make no difference between the President of 
the road and the poorest passenger.”’ 

He reached in his inside coat pocket and then 
into his vest pockets. The conductor grinned. 
Roberts’ sallow complexion grew paler, then 
redder. He went through his pockets again, but 
no passes. Theconductor’s smile grew more ex- 
pansive. 

‘*Humph!”’’ exclaimed the President. ‘‘Sin- 
gular! Just stop as you pass this way again.” 

The conductor stopped, and the President dryly 
handed him a five dollar bill and told him to take 
out the fare. He had left his book of passes at 
his office. 


A brigade was encamped near Charleston, Va., 
says Allen F. Hall, in the Grand Army Sentinel, 
and a guard had been detailed to protect the 
property of the citizens in the neighborhood and 
strict orders given against foraging or taking 
anything without paying for it. The colonel of 
one of the regiments was out one day with his 
staff, and all of a sudden he came upon a private 
of his regiment with a sheep on his back, evi- 
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dently just killed. He rode up to the soldier 
and asked him :— 
' “Where did you get that sheep ?” 

He answered: “‘ Up here in the field.”’ 

“Did you buy him ?”’ 

“No, sir; I just killed him.’’ 

“ Why, don’t you know that strict orders have 
been issued against doing anything like that ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I know it, and I will tell you how it 
was. I was going along the road whistling the 
‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and this sheep held up 
his head and looked straight at me and said 
*ba-a, ba-a,’ and, sir, I up and killed him, as I 
won’t allow anything to say ‘ba-a’ at me when 
I’m singing or whistling the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’ ”” 

It is needless to say the colonel told him to go 
ahead. The fellow’s wit saved him that time. 

‘Practice makes perfect in everything,’’ said 
a philosophizing passenger on a suburban train. 


“A few months ago I began an experiment 


which has taught me the truth of this saying 
more forcibly than I ever knew it before. I once 
read that the memory could be trained to do al- 
most anything asked of it, and the idea occurred 
to me one day that I would employ the time 
spent in traveling to and from the city in train- 
ing my memory. As you know, there is aline of 
freight cars standing on the side-tracks all the 
way from Chicago to Englewood, and these were 
just what I wanted. I began with two or three 
cars, reading the numbers painted on their sides, 
writing them down on a piece of paper and put- 
ting the paper in my pocket. After reaching my 
office in town I tested my memory by ascertain- 
ing if I could tell those numbers. At first it was 
hard work, and I made several misses, but I per- 
sisted day after day, and finally got so I could re- 
member five numbers without fail. Then I be- 
gan to increase the dose. Every other day or so 
I would add one more number, and now, after 
four months’ practice, I can remember about 
thirty-five numbers, some of them of five figures. 
Maybe you don’t believe it, but it is a fact. 
Practice and application have so developed my 
retentive faculties that I no longer have need of 
memoranda. I can remember names, amounts, 
figures and such things unfailingly and for a 
surprisingly long time.”’ 

“‘That may all be true,’’ spoke up the con- 
ductor, “‘ but it seems mighty queer to me that 
you should so soon have forgotten that ride you 
got of me one day when you said you had left 
your commutation ticket in your other vest, and 
which you promised to pay me next day. I 
wouldn’t give much for a memory cultivator like 
that, I wouldn’t.”’ 


Old Abner, who has been divorced from his 
wife, met his ex-spouse on the street. 
-mawnin’, lady; good-mawnin’.”’ 
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‘Why, howdy do, sah; how’s yer health ?” 
“Tmprubin’ mightily, thank yer. Look heah, 
when I went away from yer house dat mawnin’ I 


_ lef’ er coat hangin’ on de wall. I’d like to go up 


an’ git it.” 
, ‘Law, man, dat coat hab dun been put on my 
stephusban’.”” - 

**Look heah, Tildy, yer ain’t married ergin, is 
yer 9? 

“Law, yes, Abner. De facks am, I married 
ergin ’fore dat ar ’vorce come out.” 

“Did yer, chile ? Well, so did I. Folks whut’s 
got ter hustle roun’ an’ make er libin’ can’t 
efford ter wait on dese heah lawyers. Come 
down an’ see us some time. Good mawnin’.”’ 


“Wake up, wake up,’’ said the landlord; 
‘*wake up, and lie over to the other side of the 
bed. I’ve got a companion here for you—a bed- 
fellow.”’ 

“The deuce! You wouldn’t think—I hope, 
that is””—— 

“Don’t make yourself uneasy, sir. All the 
rest of my beds have two persons apiece, and 
yours must have the same—so hitch, either one 
way or the other.”’ 

‘*Well, if you insist on it, I have nothing to 
say. It’s not on my own account that I care 
anything about it, but the truth is (scratching 
more zealously than ever), between you and me 
and this gentleman, I’ve got the itch, and I 
wouldn’t like to give it to any one else.”’ 

**Hoot, hoot, mon!’ said the stranger, who 
happened to be a Scotchman, “‘ ye need na mak 
sae muckle to do about it, for I’ve got the same 


complaint mysel, and we’ll baith feedle to the 
same tune.”’ 


“Oh, dear, dear, dear, what shall I do, Mrs. 
Jenkins ?’’ asked a heart-stricken wife of her 
friend the other day. ‘* Here’s my poor husband, 
with his nerves all unstrung, a-wanting sleep, 
and can’t get it. He’s laid awake for twenty- 
seven days, Mrs. Jenkins, if he’s laid awake an 
hour—twenty-seven everlasting days and nights 
—and can’t get a wink. What shall I do to put 
him to sleep ?”’ 

‘*Poor emaciated critter!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Jenkins. ‘* Poor soul, I’m afeared you will have 
to give him up and let him go. Husbands must 
die, you know, Mrs. Moggs. It is ordered so by 
natur.”’ 

“Eh, what’s that? I thought I heard him 
speak,” said Mrs. Moggs, going towards the bed- 
room. The sufferer was turning over in bed. 

“*Molly!”’ said he, feebly. 

“What, my dear ?”’ 

‘Have you tried everything that will put peo- 
ple to sleep ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear, the Lord knows, and Mrs. 
Jenkins, too, that I have tried everything in this 
world that puts folks to sleep, and it’s no use.”’ 
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And the greatly afflicted woman sobbed violently. 
‘Then, if I must, I must!” said Mr. Moggs. 
‘Must what ?’’ asked his wife in terror. 
**Must have Rev. Mr. Yawney called,”’ gasped 

he. 

Bless me, he’s dying!’’ cried the two womerf; 
and in ten minutes the clergyman was at his bed- 
side. A haggard smile flitted across the face of 
the restless Mr. Moggs, and while the worthy 
gentleman was solemnly addressing him, he 
closed his eyes. 

' “Qh, he’s dead! he’s dead!’ screamed the 

frightened Mrs. Moggs. 


‘* Hush your nonsense, Molly!’’ exclaimed th 
sufferer, opening his eyes, “‘and let him go on 
with his remarks. I shall be asleep in a few 
minutes.” 


And it proved so. In three days Moggs was 
well. 


“Tf you want proof that a woman is more cau- 
tious than a man,’’ said a drummer, *‘ just keep 
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your eyes open while traveling. A woman never 
forgets to start for a train so early that she will 
have forty minutes to wait. She never forgets 
to ask her husband or male escort if her trunks 
are checked. She never forgets to pause with 
one foot on the car step and one hand on the 
hand-rail to inquire if she is on the right train. 
She never forgets to ask the conductor if she has 
to change cars before reaching her destination, 
and if she is sure to make a connection, and if 
the train stops at the place she wants to get off. 
She never loses a ticket or a train-check, never 
drops her hat out of the window, never permits 
herself to go to sleep within a hundred miles of 
her destination for fear that she may ride by, 
never fails to get a whole seat for herself and an- 
other for her luggage, never walks from one car 
to another unless the train is standing still, and 
never gets up from her seat to leave a train with- 
out turning to look and see if she has forgotten 
anything. I'll bet on a woman for traveling, 
every time. a 


—— 


‘TERRANCE.—“ Phat’s a yearthquake °” 
Teppy.—“ Wait till I think.” 
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The Eyes Weak, 
Sore, and sensitive to light; 
the lids thick and inflamed. 
These and many other scrofu- 
lous troubles 


_Ayor's Sarsaparilla 


“For a number of years I was 
troubled with a humor in my eyes, 
and was unable to obtain any relief 
until I commenced using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. This medicine has effected 
a@ complete cure, and I believe it to be 
the best of blood purifiers.’’—C. E. 
Upton, Nashua, N. H. 

“My daughter, ten years old, was 
afflicted with Scrofulous Sore Eyes. 
During two years she was confined to 
a@ room from which all light was ex- 
cluded. Physicians exerted their skill 
without success. On the recommenda- 
tion of a friend, my daughter com- 
menced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Before she had used the third bottle 
her sight was restored, and she can 
now look steadily at a brilliant light 
without pain. Her cure is complete.” 
—W. E. Evangelist, 
Shelby City, Ky. 

f Purify your blood, and invigorate your system, by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Prepared by Dr. J. O. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


For Liver Disorders 


And for all affections of the Stomach and Bowels, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are 
recommended as a means of prompt relief and cure. They easily correct slight 
derangements of these organs, and are of incalculable benefit in chronic cases. 


“T have used Ayer’s Pills, in my family, for over three years, and find in them 
an effective remedy for Constipation and In tion. Weare never without 
Pills in the house.’’ — Moses Grenier, 72 Hall St., Lowell, Mass. 

** Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are the safest and best medicine I ever used for Bowel 
Complaint. I have never known them fail to cure this disorder. They have 
been peculiarly effective, in my family, in all cases of Liver 


And Stomach Troubles. 


Ayer’s Pills are prompt and mild in their action; they gently stimulate the liver, 
and always leave the bowels in a natural condition.”"— P. Caldwell, Beverly, Mass. 
“ After sixteen hours of intense suffering with Bilious Colic, I took Ayer’s 
Cathartic Pills. In half an hour the pain in my stomach and bowels subsided, 
and I quickly recovered.’’ — R. 8. Heathfield, 63 Chestnut st., Providence, R. I. 
eee cured a case of Chronic Dyspepsia, here, which resisted other 


3 become a very serious affliction. The cure is remarkable, and 
has created a sensation in this locality.””,—S. K. Jones, M. D., Brighton, Mich. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


DRESSING 
leather. Wakes ladies’ shoes ramendit, Take we 
not varnished . other. Beware of imitations, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


MFRS., NEW YORK. 
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(actated Food 


The Most Successful PREPARED FOOD 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the mother is unable, 
wholly oe in part, to nurse the child, as a safe substitute for 
perfectlyin such ¢ases. It ca 

answers so uses 
no disturban ce of digestion, and will be relished by the child. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 
and easily assimilated Food will surely 
FOR IN annie it is a perfect Nutri- 
ent in either Chronic or Acute Cases. 
Hundreds of physicians testify to its t value. It will 
be retained when even lime-water and milk is rejected by the 
stomach, In dysfepsia, and in all wasting pwd it has 
proved the most nutritious and table, and at the same 


time the most economical of F There can be made for 
an infant 


150 for $1.00. 


Sold by $1.00. 
valuable let on von ‘Nutrition of Infants 
Wetts, Ricna Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


E 
orders for 4 


COMPANY fal Gold Bead Mase 


old Band Moss Rose net Bet, or Gold Band Moss 


WONDERFUL 


SUCCESS. 
Demorest’s Monthly 


Containing Stories, Poems and other Literary Attractions, 
combining Artistic, Scientific and Matters. Illus- 
trated with Original Steel Engravings ravures, Oil 
and Fine Woodcuts, making e] Magazine 


to give considerable attention to the Grand 
oe as one of the most important 
and live moral issues of the day 
Each number contains an pa entitling the holder to the 
selection of any pattern illustrated in the tation rtment 
in that number, in any of the sizes manufactured, ing pat- 
terns during the year of the value of over three dollars. 

d twenty cents for the current number with Pattern 
Coupon, and you will oper subscribe Two Dollare for a 
year, and get ten times its value. 

JENNINGS DEMOREST, PUBLISHER, 


17 E. 14th New York. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 


DRUNKENNESS 


re or craving for stimulants entirely removed. Medicine 
can be given without noutenae e of the patient, by placing it in 
coffee, tea or articies of ures guaranteed Send for par- 
ticulars. mn Specific Co. 185 Race Stree:, Cincinnati, O. 


and re- 

A PRIZE, 
help all. of either sex, to 

world. 


moré mon t @ i his 


Augusta, Maine. 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 


IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U. 8. Supreme Court, and iz recommended by 
the State Bup'ts of Schools in 36 States. 

In — —— useful tables the latest 
issue of this work comprises 


A DICTIONARY, 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings. 
A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


ul 
S 25,000 Titles, (Just added) and 
z 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


< ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 
G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE. 


The most Powe 

Ointment ever 
Menry’s Carbolic Saive cures 
Henry's Carbolic Salve allays 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve heals 

Pimples. 


Carbolic Salve cures 


Henry’s Carbolic Saive heals 
Cuts. 


Ask for Henry’s—Take No Other. 
("BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS._gg 
Price 25 cts., mail prepaid 30 cts. 

JOHN F. HENRY & 00., New York. 
rite for Mluminated Book. 


“1 NEVER!” 


ing Premiums for the forming of Tea Clubs. 
Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrated TEAS and COFFEES. 


hest of useful and orna- 
mental articles to select from. 
Send us your wduiess (inention this publication) and we 
will mail you > gh vrs) Price and Premium List, and 
AG dress NATIONAL TEA & COF- 
CO., Washington S8t., Boston, Mass. 


Terms mailed | 


(see var), A child can draw 
with them, price, 25c. Agents’ Herald, Phila., Pa. 
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DONT BE A CLAM 


OUTSIDE BLINDS NO LONGER 
a 


FINE The Dovp Suutrer Worker opens, closes, bows 
h h st P | and fastens them in any position from the inside 
ina orce ain windows or screens. Send for 
AT LOW PRICES. THE DODD MANUFACTUR 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $12.00 PORP. co., 
China Dinner 38. 100 22.00 
|-ban ina ‘Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; white, 7-5° 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $10.00 and 12.00 &“ OUR BABY'S i 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4.00; white, 3-00 * 
all ors and up. FIRST AND SECOND YEAR. 
ecorat rlor and Brass Hangin — 
ALSO, ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, By MARION HARLAND. 
e and ave aw mailed free on application. With other valuable information for 
RRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, Successors to 


1-1°7 Cooper Institute, we 
— and placed on car or steamer free of charge. to any applicant. Every 
Sent C. O. D., or on receipt of P.O. M Order. should be 2 it. Address, 


REED & CARNRICK, Now York, N. ¥. 
CUR IDEAF THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


the family (making a book of 
pages), will be sent free b a 


Gram fable ana in postion © ru B. F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, Loursvitix, Ky. 
. way, New York, Wa “A good thing in itself, and a sign of promise.”—Tue Lit- 
BIG OFFER To introduce them we the most interesting magazines that come to our 
ewill GIVE AWAY table HICAGO 
1000 Self-Operating Washin: Machines If you “It is a source of genuine pleasure to open the Southern 
one send us vour name, "P.O . and express of- 
as In close In e magazines 
St. N <a The National Go., 23 Dey of this country.”—New Tramp 
VOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING 
Decorating, etic. For my Illustrated Catal- CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
ogue address, enclosing stamp, L 
WM. T. COMSTOCK. 6 Astor Place, N. Y. Southern Summer Resorts a eee Felix L. Oswald 
hi Hapie Cured allace 
OPIUM :: to 20 Ne pay Orange Culture, Will W: Harney 
Golden-Rod and Bitter-Sweet, Danske Dandridge 
DR RESSM AKING circular. U. S. Grant and Robert E. Lee, Henry Strong 
d ali iad 
OOD CO, Quiney, m, | Bono Barcalde, Thomas Canebrake 
ARRW? SEND FOR BOOK. | Toa Child, Daniel E. O'Sullivan 
CATA! 5 Buildine, Chicago. VIL. 
THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED. 
PLAYS! An Autumnal Matin, Bthelbert D. Warfield 
PLAYS ! and W ign Beards, Face tna Poe’s Last Mariner J. Kent 
. 
ication to , Pu vasion of Maryland, W. Allen 
PLAYS ! lisher, 33 Rose St., New York. Ls anche 9 “ L 
. Experiments in Municipal Nashville, A. S. Colyar 
old torYou: Goveraméat, __ Memphis, Walker Kennedy 
a D meet in | Month An Autumn in Mexico, G. C. Connor 
My First Conquest, Nicholas Smith 
General Albert w. 
and Criticism. 
Editor’: 
e Mines Salmagu 
Kocky Sountains, made fe inte Send 20 cents for Sample ple Copy, 
pins. To quick!y introduce, price only BBce. post paid One Year, $2.00. goal 
nets, Agate Nobeltios Relics 1886, sent on receipt $305. 
Cold Medal, Paris, 878. * 
LOTTS ». Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other 
Said throughout the 
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THE NOVELETTE. 


ENTERTAINING STORIES BY STANDARD AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


No... —The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. A vivid 
story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No, 2.— The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sena | Cobb, Jr. One of 
Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with aa glan 

No. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons, A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H Robinson. 
many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted historians and story: 

ps none excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. 

No. 4. — Bessie crac deal the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. In thisgreat 
original story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system. of Mormon- 
terrible aims and results. 

No. 5. — The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline. 
Thisthrilling tale is one that Lert many sora « and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict 
was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity 
some three centuries 

Na. 6 — Orlando Chester, or The e Young. Hunter of —, A Story of Colonial Times. By Stnaw Cab. Jr. 
story is one of the happiest efforts of the aut! who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes 


No. ee Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. A Romance of the Mexican War. By So 
Averill. The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for i the actual knowledge necessary to the produc- 
tion of this captivating story; and hence its te truthfulness a enaallongs 
the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. This 
tention from residents of the Cepe, and many old whaling captains ard crews will recall its 
dents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. 

No. 9.—Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Bur- 
ol _This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, fo, domestic ond wiilhary, in Russia, Turkey, and 


‘No. 10. Scout orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. A Story of our ‘Major Ben. Per- 
Poore. This story of our Revolutionary struggle ap of much in with vivid, lifelike 
bay some of the scenes of that eventful pertod 
of the Western 
are 9 vivid Sat for “he writer, whe has lent himself to the task with a rich result. 
No. 12.—The ] Tale of the Fearless and Free. By 
the characters which appear are replete 
est an i 
No. 13.— The Queen of the Se or Our Lady of the Ocean. A Tale of Love and Chivalry. By Ned Buntline. This isa 
story of the buccaneers of the seventeenth century, and is fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 
No. 14— The Hh Heart’s Secret, or The Fortunes of a Soldier. A Tale of Love and the Low Latitudes. 
Murray. This is a very interestin story of lifé among the noble in the island of Cuba. Its plot is well con- 


ceived and happily — out, and furnishes a skillful series ~ events of intense interest. 
No. ition — Oe ren, or t-Keeper of the Channel. A Story of Land and Sea Adventure. By oe 
This ne is one of t interest. The principal incidents are located on the coast of England, 

Seok the developments ay t agar into the Eastern world. It isa fine iture of human character. 
No. 16.—One- Eyed pe or The Young A Story of the Revolution S By Edwards Keeler Olm- 
ns wall read in Keeratere our country are familiar wit "Coapen's novel, “The Spy.” 
h leas in extent, is based upon scenes like The author has por- 

trayed them in a masterly manner, fully equaling in intensity the of the great novelist. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Novelette Number Seventeen will be ready for publication 
about November 16th, containing the following story: 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE; 


OR, THE ROVER’S CAPTIVE. 


A Story of Adventure. BY HENRY P. CHEEVER. 
This story of the sea delineates. with intense interest, tle adventures and fortunes of a reckless 
rover, whose daring spirit and unrestraint drove him to courses of life of a flagrant character. 
A New Book is Issued Each Month. 
%@~For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, post- 
the publisher, on receipt of 15 cents per copy; or will send Four Books for 50 cents; 
, $1.00, all post-paid. 
G. Ww. STUDLEY, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. . 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 
ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE AND ARIUSING READING. 


Serial Stories by the Best Authors. A choice variety of Complete Stories, Romances, Sketches 
of Adventure, Biographies, Anecdotes, Poetry,Our Young Folks’ Story-Teller, Ruthven’s Puzzle Page 
The Housekeeper, Curious Matters, Th Pleasant and Otherwise, Humorous Matter, etc., ali 


forming a most complete ublication for amily Reading, Clean, Bright, and Sparkling. A spec- 
imen copy mailed to any on receipt of Ten Cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR POST-PAID. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price, Fifteen Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 
Now is the time to Form Clubs for your Favorite Magazine. Form Clubs and get your Magaz- 
ine at a reduced 


Four copies Riceas's MAGAZINE, One Year, $5.00. Additions to Clubs at pro rata price, 
$1.25 each per year. Any person sending Eight Subscribers, at $1.25 each,— $10.00,— is entitled to 
receive the ninth copy gratis one year. 

By giving members of the club the benefit of the club rate, $1.25 oe almost ah g en 
person can procure a club of eight “Mian thus werey copy 


STUDLEY, Pa Publis 


HOW 10 SEND MONGY BY MAIL. 


aed OF is ordinarily safe. A fractional part of a dollar 


aang ent ORDE Ss on be oe at the po:t-offices of mos* of the large a For the small amount of eight cents 
a Money Order upon the Boston post-office for the amount you wish to 
TERED LETTERS —Ifa is not within ask the postmaster of your town 
to ter the letter. Then, if it is lost, it can 
ERICAN AND OTHER EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS can be obtained at any office of the principal Express 
panies, The price of an order for any amount less than §5 is five cents Receipts are given by the Express Company, and 
if lost, money is refunded by the Company. 
BANK DRAFTS.—A Draft upon any city bank, if it is made payable to my order. I should prefer Drafts upon Boston, 
POST. 


Banks. 
NOTES can be obtained for sums less than five dollars at all Post-Office Money Order Offices, for which you 


Ballows Magazine and The Novelette,— Combined. 
Magazine One Year and Five Novelettes, ersetiles Ten Novelettes, $2.50; Fifteen Novelettes, $3.00. 


WM. H. -THOMES. 
The Celebrated Australian and Californian Advenvurer. 
LATEST AND BEST WORKS. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA; Or, Who Am 1? 
ON LAND AND SEA; Or, California in 1843, ’44, ’45. 
LEWEY AND I; Or, Sailor Boys’ Wanderings. 


ALL HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH & GILT. 


For $2.50 we will send & copy rs either “THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” “ON LAND 
AND SEA,” or “LEWEY AND bound in cloth and BaLLovu’s MONTHLY 
AND 'SEA" or “LEWEY AND 1 ne, $3.75; or all three books and Magazine for $5.00. 


GEORGE W. STUDLEY, Publisher. 
| 23 HAWLEY S1., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 


a preparation of the phos- 
phates that is readily assimila- 
ted by the system. 


Especially Recommended for Dys- 
pepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaus- 
tion, Indigestion, Headache, Nervous- 
ness, Wakefulness, Impaired Vitali- 
ty, ete. 


Prescribed and indorsed by 
Physicians of all schools. 

Agreeable to the taste. No 
danger attends its use. 


It combines well with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PAMPHLET FREE. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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Mos 
TOILET SOAP. 
HENCE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. é 7 


PEARS’ SOAP is for sale throughout the United ‘States and in all parts of the world, 
and its praises are heard and echoed everywhere. 
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DURABILITY. 


aNd Baltlmore St., baltimore. 


have attained an UNPUROHASED PREB- 
ualled in 


4 


K PUBLIC upon their excellence alone 
establishes tiem as uneg 
OUCH oR 
4 ifs Avenue. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE TH 


KW ABE. PIANOS 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


‘This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and | wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 

Sold only in cans, ROYVAI WAKING POWDER 
CO., 1066 Wall Street, New Vork 


QOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has threa 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more ecovomi- 
A cal, costing lexe than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
hadmirably adapted for invalids aa 
# well as for persons in health. 


ae Sold by Grocers everywhero. 
W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre. 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quauty of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry «58 ccorse 
tionery, is Geticious arcie, 
anc is high:y recummended by 


B 
Breakfast Cocoa, 


“My dear child, how considerate you are! 
This Rhenish Cologne is so refreshing and agree- 
able it is really a luxury to one so old and infirm 
2s your grandmother.” 


LUNDBORS’S RHENISH COLOGNE, 


Refreshing and agreeable” to young and old. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 
AND RHENISIE COLOGNE ia_your vicinity rend 


your name and dress for Prie: Li-t to th: manu'ac- 
turers, YOUNG, LADD COFFIN, 24 Barclay 
Street, New York. 


SILKS. 


“| HAVE FOUND IT!” 
ia pe exclamation of every lady who has used the EURE- 


NITTING SILK, FILOSENE, AND 
WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS, al! of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


All Experts in Knitting, Art Embioidery, 
Etching, Outlining, ete., prefer the above goods to 
any other, and always insist on having 


EUREKA SILK. 


Our GUARANTEE is a SUFFICIENT RECOM- 


| MTENDATION to all consumers of silk. 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Vol. LXIV. No. 6. Price, 15 Cents. 
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FORM CLUBS: Four Subscriptions, One Year, $5.00; Additions, $1.25 each, All a aes 


"Aumber 6. DALLOU'S 


Boston, Mass, 
Dec., 1886. 


MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


Snared, but Not Caught . 
Chased by Wolves . 
December . 


° George Aubrey 


“Addison F. Browne 
frey Turner 


. . . . . 


The Wag Family ° 
Christmas 
Jewel and Gem Rogueries ° 
Isaiah’s Luck . 
proach of Winters 
ah She'mire Will Case 
A Mad Night . 
Under the Mist! etce | 


“Virginia Baker 


James Franklin Fitts 
Rett Winwood 


Dr. Charies H. Huibert 494 


Kee Ahead ° ° 
> Nor h in the ‘‘ Gorgon” 
The Sins of the Fathers 
| Christmas Gifts Palmetto 
| Prue’s “ Coming Out” ° > Elizabeth Bigelow 
Our Y oung Folks’ Club William L, Williams 
Curious and Other Matters ° ° 
Editor’s Drawer ° 


w. i. Macy 
"Anastasia 


G. W. STUDLEY, 


23 Hawley St., 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - 


RHEUMATISM 


Is caused by the existence of acid, or 
poison, in the. blood, and, unless promptly 
treated, is liable to become chronic, caus- 
ing much suffering. Avyer’s Pills quickly 
relieve and cure this disease. **1 was 
afflicted, for four years, with Rheuma-* 
tism. The best medical skill failed to give 
me relief. I finally began taking Ayer’s 
Pills, and was speedily cured.—B. S. 
Osborn, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Ayer’s 


Publisher, 
Boston, Mass. 
$1.50 PER ANNUM. 


NEURALGIA 


and Sick and Nervous Heailaches, are 
quickly cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
**For months I suffered intense pain 
from Nervous Headache and Neuralgia. 
IT was nearly erazed, and, until I began 
taking Ayer’s Cathartie Pills, was unable 
to obtain relief. One small box of these 
Pills cured me. Since then I have been 
free from pain, and in good health.— 
R. Noble, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


PEARLINE 


is an article that every house- 
keeper, rich or poor, should pos- 
sess. Its superiority to soap 
for all Washing, Bleaching and 
Cleansing purposes is estab- 
lished beyond dispute, and those 
who neglect to test its value are 
deprived of one of the greatest 


conveniences of the age. Sold 


by all grocers, but beware of 
counterfeits. See that the pack- 
age bears the name of JAMES 


PYLE, New York. 


X-MAS 


zoune peer le are born naturalists. Their first inquiries 
are in A mee g to the attractive objects of nature around 
them; and their future mental activity—or stupidity— 
de ends hen: ly upon the answers they receive. 
‘o aid in this, and to afford abundant entertainment 
more pleasing than toys; far cheaper and more instructive 
than mere amusement, I offer tor Sdcts., deliv ered | free 


E ROCKY MOUNTA 


ofcostto any home my Juvenile Cabinet, size 81-2 by 61-2 
inches, containing a tes of 40 Mineral Specimens. The 
Minezals consist of Gold, Silver, Uinc, Copper, Iron O 
az, Amazon Stone, eldspar, Icelan 
Satin Spare, Selenite, V, etite, 
Fiuorsper, Chal cedony, B etrified an Biliieiiel oods, 
and 21 others ae ee per and desirable. The specimens 
are contained in a strong paste-board box, divided into 40 
sections (see illustration). A Goetpure manual is sent 
with each Cabinet, giving the history, perties and uses 
ont the is and ge ms. trade aa ton this 
on receipt 0 
collec 85 cts. tion, same 
day order is received. Address, ROX P. 
H, H. TAMMEN, Min “Denver, Oolo, 
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POND'S EXTRACT. 


FOR FORTY 
YEARS 
USED AND 
ENDORSED 
BY 


EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS, 


THROUGHOUT 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA. 


Invaluable for Pie, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Diphtheria, Inflamed 
Eyes, Sore Throat, Toothache, Old Sores, Wounds, Bruises, Scalds, 
Burns, and all Pain. 

THE BEST-RECOMMENDED and Best-known remedy in use. The — the 
Bar, the Bench, the Army, the Navy, and distinguished people 
in all’ the ranks of life unite in praising it. 

X@ SEE TRADE-MARK ON BOTTLE ABOVE. NAME ON EVERY BOTTLE. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

POND’S EXTRACT, PRICE 50c., $1.00, and 81.75. For Sale Everywhere. 


Send for History of POND’S EXTRACT CO.’S Preparations; sent Free on application to 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PRICE $8, WILL LAST A LIFE TIME. SEND FOR 


Pad DR. CARTER MOFFAT'’S 


AMMONIAPHON 


on receipt of post card, “HISTORY OF THE AMMONIAPHONE,” 
showing how thousands have been immediately relieved and 
promptly and permanently cured of 


Cc R TARRH, HAY FEVER, The Nose, Throat, 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, Chest, and 

BRONCHITIS, | and affections of | Bronchial Tubes, 


utility of the Ammoniaphone is = demonstrated by the Company’s Medical hate, who will 
answer any inquiries, either personal or by letter, without c! 


AMMONIAPHONE CO, Lowre, 30 E Uru St, New You 


A ROTARY PRINTING PRESS FOR 


| 
cular ‘in u 
DONT BE A CLAM JOSEPH WATSON, 


FREE PERFUMERY An casket of 


perfume will Le sent to your 
= tress for 10 c, (to cover postace ent packing.) A harvest for 
Address WORTH BROS.,, 736 Ninth St., New York. 


PAIN DISA FPEARG 
| 
31 


Cashmere 
is composed of the most 
rant and costly extracts 
lowers. Each bottle 
name and trade 
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